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PREFACE 


% The lectures and addresses collected in this volume 
'have ‘been given at various times within the last few 
years before different academic audiences in England 
or America, including the University of Cambridge, 
the College Association of Pennsylvania, the American 
Institute of Instruction, the Oxford Conference on 
University Extension, the College of Preceptors, the 
Teachers' Guild, and other bodies interested in educa- 
tional questions. 

In my former volume, 4 Lectures on Teaching/ an 
attempt was made to discuss in succession the principles 
which should be borne in mind in connexion with each 
of the subjects of ordinary school instruction, and with 
the methods of teaching and discipline generally. The 
present volume is more miscellaneous and less systematic 
in its character. But it deals with some of 

educational work to which my own attention, during a 
long official life has been specially directed, and which, 
though not usually dealt with in formal treatises on 
pedagogy, deserve and often demand the consideration 
of«$hose who as teachers, school trustees, or legislators 
possess influence in determining the goal to be attained 
in public education, and the processes by whxh that 
goal can Best be reached. 

In forming our ideal of the function of a school, we 
Canute *'jrif<3rd to overlook the border-land which sepa- 
rates its corporate life from the larger life of the family 
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and the community, noi the l'ght which is. * shed on 
educational problems bv history, jy social and indu^Jrfer 
necessities, by religious controversies and by political 
events. It has become more and mc-e evident of late 
that the true science of education of the future, must in- 
clude within its scope the history of former-speculations 
ideas and experiments, and the reasons why someTJf 
them have succeeded and others failed. I have therefore 
thought it right to include in this volume two or three 
monographs on the life and work of prominent teachers. 
These studies may serve to show how varied arc the in- 
struments, and how widely different the motive forces 
which have in successive periods of our history con- 
tributed to the establishment of institutions and to the 
formation of opinion on educational subjects. They will, 
I hope, leave on the reader’s mind a conviction of the great 
debt we owe to those who, under divers conditions, with 
more or less imperfect vision of the future, but with an 
honest desire to meet the intellectual needs of their own 
times, brought their best powers and resources to bear 
on the J”‘ idation of the principles, and the improvement 
of the practice of public instruction. And if this retro- 
spect also leaves on the mind of the reader a strong 
sense, not only of the value, but of the inadequacy, of 
what has hitherto been done, and also serves' to show 
how boundless and full <j;f promise is the field which 4 ^et 
lies open to the future worker and explorer, my purpose 
in* consenting to the collective publication dl these 
occasional lectures will have been amply fulfilled. 


Easter. 1900. 
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LECTURE I. 
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methods ok instruction as rr,i,us- 

T RATED IN THE IMlil.K 1 . 

The P>ible ii teaclini” book. Ti aching by Symbol. Limit.it ions to 
the value of s\mboIu: .uti, in etlmul naming. I ) 1 1 <?« I injunc- 
tion. j’mcmplnmu v>. The l..i\v repeated with new unctions 
and ])crsonnl appeals. 'I* Ik* Scmnii, on the Mount. Rrw.uds. 

The true ambition of lifi. Poetry as a factor in edur.it ion. 

Mr Arnold's use of the Monk of K-iiuli What j»oeliy 1- suited 
for childicn. f'hai.ieteristiLs of Ilebiew jioetiy Kedupliea- 
tion of thought. Slereotjpcd foinml.iiiesand < 'n*t <1 Pioverbs 
better suited to oldci than to \oimgei b aim is. Ihogiapliy. 

National port 1 aits. K\flmples « >( c.li ness. Nan at iw* power. 

Paiables Illustrations fiom N.ituie. falsi* and stiamed 
moralizing liom Natuie. Co-opi ulion of teailm and laugh l 
in the solution of pioblems. Vision ar I meditation. I beamy 
and imaginative seholai > not to he dLeourug* d. Conchu' ,iw. 

It has seemed to me that in invilij^) you to enter The /f/hle 
upon some" further consulcialions on the principles 
Df teaching and on the application 'of those principles 
:o the practice of* your profession, jt might not be un- 
fitting to devote one of our meetings to an enquiry into 
.he ways in which the problem has been dealt with in tl*e 
eldest educational book in the world. The liible has many 
:Taims upon our attention — claims which are universally, 
‘ccognizcd in all Christian nations rt least. The#' 1 is 

* / 1 * 

1 Delivered in the University of Cambridge,, Lent Term, 1898. 
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2 Methods oj Instruction as illustrated inHhe Bible . 
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in it history, poetry, philosophy, theology. Critical dis- 
cussion on these aspects of the Scriptures would be out 
of place here. Vet it is a collection of books which hjfel 
had a large share in the education of the world ; and 
while we may properly leave to the antiquarian, to the 
scholaily critic and to the theologian the duty of com- 
mencing on the substance of Piihlc teaching, wc who $re 
in quest of the best methods of communicating truth and 
of inilucm ing character may well fasten our attention 
upon the forms into which the sacred writers have cast 
their lessons, upon ihe processes by which they have 
imparted truth, anct upon the light shed in those writings 
on some problems, still, though under altered conditions, 
constantly presented to those who are concerned with the 
instruction and moral discipline of the young. 

Tenth in ^ Now some of the earliest lessons employed in the 

by Symbol. cc | uc ation of oiu race took the form — not of direct moral 
teaching, but of injunctions relating to specific acts. The 
patriarchs were instructed to perform sacrifices or to set 
up a stone or a monument. Abraham, when he needed 
a lesson on the necessity of obedience and self-surrender, 
' was not lectured on the importance of those virtues, but 
was'Hdden to go up to a mountain, and to perform an act 
of sacrifice. ,,l ' r he institution of the Passover and of other 
Jewish festivals represents to us a form of teaching rather 
by symbolical acts than by direct explanation or counsel. 
The Jews were intended to keep in memor; their great 
deliverance, their y. ars of discipline, their dependence on 
a 1 )ivine and governing providence, but long before we 
hear of any definite! exhortation on these points we find a 
number of ceremonial observances which put all suth 
1 exhortations in a concrete form. The unleavened bread, 
* tbe'Paschal lambjj the feast of tabernacles carry in them- 
selves their own Memories, and their own ethical teaching. 
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Teaching by Symbol. 

To this hour they serve as the chief # bonds of the whole 
Jewish coaim unity, and the main safeguards for the pre- 
servation of the historical Hebrew faith. They may 
remind us that the chospn nation in its childhood was 
largely taught by means of picturesque and representative 
acts, and that these acts were to be performed before 
tljeir full significance was understood, and before the con- 
science or the power of reflection had been awakened 
into life by persuasion or argument. 

What is true in the infancy of society and of nations 
is true also of the childhood of every human being. It 
is at first easier to enforce the observance of particular 
acts than to make their meaning intelligible. This may 
be obsciVed in secular life, in domestic life, and in 
religious life alike. In America here are the Fourth of 
July and Washington’s birthday ; in a home the birthday 
of its members, the little acts of deference to the heads 
of the household, the simple ritual of family prayer ; in 
the Church the observance of the liist day of the week 
and the outward acts of religious worship. We let .our 
children share in these observances; we do not try to 
explain all the reasons for them, but we know that latent 
in them there is teaching which will become intelligible 
hereafter, and which meanwhile must renyffiTundisclosed. 
Thus we value Sunday, not only because it is an oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction and worship, but because 
by its comparative hush and calm, and by all the social 
arrangements which separate it fron* other days, it stands 
out to the child’s mind as a permanent symbol of the 
claims o> the higher life. It is a visible rcprescntatfbn 
find a continual memento of the truths that 1 man does 
r *)t live by bread alone,’ that our days must not all Vk 
spent in work or in enjoyment, bu^llvat thought, rest, md 
spiritual culture are among the necessaries of life. So all 
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the outward symbolical acts which imply reverence for 
sacred things, respect and courtesy to elders r h^ve their 
value. “Manners makyth man ” because they beget lfabits, 
and habits in their turn farin'- character. Such acts as 
imply and also encourage self-rcspeffi yet self-abnegation 
and deference to the wishes and feelings of others, 
when habitually practised in the school or in the home, 
tend to keep alive in the young scholar a sense ol duty, 
long before any rational piinciples of conduct, such as 
he can understand, can be enforced upon Jiim in an 
explicit form. 

We may not forget, however, that there is a deep and 
\ery real danger in the multiplication of ceremonial acts, 
and that life ma) be rendered complicated amt artificial 
by the u.*.e of them They come in time to be regarded 
as ends in themselves rather than as means to the 
liighei end of true ethical discipline. It is observable 
how, both in regard to belief and practice, there is a 
tendency in human nntme to, be satisfied with the 
material symbols of faith and oh 1 tv. and with iLc ‘outward 
and visible sign’ raMier than with ‘the inward and 
spiritual graced Forms of supeistition have nourished 
and continue to flourish in all ages, in just the pro- 
portion in whVi men shrink from the task of exercising 
their best faculty's o.i great subjects, and take refuge in 
the performance of a ceremony, the oral recitation of 
a formula, or the observance of a day. It is always much 
easier to do any oifc of these mechanical acts than to 
think about its meaning, or to appropriate the truth which 
it’-embodies. And wc shall do well in our intercourse 
with children to keep in mind the essentially provisional* 
fmd incomplete nature of all symbolical teaching. It is 
vaWble only in lljic ^proportion in which ‘it pleads the 
learner to something better than itself and to a recogni- 
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tion of* its underlying moral or# spiritual significance. 

*When A is a substitute for reflection, instead of an aid to 
reflexion, it becomes a fetish. We mu;>t deal with it, as 
Hezekiah found it necessity to do wlien.be brake in pieces 
the brazen serpent which Moses had made, and which 
had once been a legitimate object of veneration, “ because 
id thoje days the children of Israel did burn incense to 
it,” and he called it NchushUui , ‘a mere piece of brass 1 .* 

But let us once be sure that the duty or the truth 
symbolized by some outward form or usage is one in 
which we entirely believe, and which we wish the young 
scholar hereafter to make his own, and we need not fear, 
for a tim^ at least, to adopt the method by which belief 
was strengthened and conduct shaped in the primitive 
stage of the world's history. It is n ibservable that Moses 
in all his injunctions about the Passover ordained that 
the ritual in all its details should be observed during the 
wandering in Egypt. “ And it shall come to pass that 
when you be come to the land which the Lord will give 
you, and when your children say unto you, What mean 
you by this service? that ye shall say, It is the saciifice 
of the Lord’s Passover, who passed over the houses of 
the children of Israel when lie smote theJE^ptians, and 
delivered our houses.” That therefore yone of the pro- 
cesses of the Divine education. Pracnse for the present 
the representative acts which recall great events, or 
symbolize great truths and duties, ^and some day their 
full meaning shall be revealed to you. 

Later^on we find the great lawgiver employing Di&ct in- 
fther method — that of direct and positive injunction. J unctton ' 
The commandments of the two tables possess twy 
prominent characteristics: (i) they are mainly negative; 
they denounce certain special fonfls of wrong-doing, and 

1 2 Kings xviii. 4. | 
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they say definitely respecting each of them, ‘ TTlri s must 
not be done.* Hut ( 2 ) with only two or three exceptions' 
no reason is assigned for the prohibition : the sanction 
on which the Law rests is not discugscd. The tables of 
the Law forbid wrong acts, but they do not enjoin any 
form of virtue. They tell what a good man should 
abstain from and not what he should do/ And it is 
remarkable that in the case of the two or three com- 
mandments for which Moses furnishes any ethical basis 
or explanation, the reason given happens to be 'one which 
is local, tribal, or temporary, and not one which is of 
universal application. In the Second Commandment, 
for example* the prohibition is not directed against 
idolatry generally, buUagainst the making of images, or 
the imitation in any f m, of natural objects. To Moses 
who knew the people well, and who had much experience 
of their constant relapses into the grosser forms of fetish 
worship then prevalent among the neighbouring nations, 
there seemed to be an awful and' very real danger in the 
mere making of a picture or a graven image, whatever 
might be the use intended to be made of it. To us, all 
* of wljose temptations to idolatry lie in other directions, 
the argumeu^fhat God is a jealous God, who will not 
tolerate as a ri*yd a sculptured or a molten image, is 
scarcely relevant. • The warning against idolatry is, jn- 
deed, eternally necessary, but it is not in ot^r day the 
love of the fine arts which is likely to seduce us from our 
allegiance to the King of kings. The Christian Church ' 
h^s never in any age attempted a literal obedience to the 
injunctions of the Second Commandment. * To do so # 
Y[ould betoken on , her part a total incapacity for dis- 
tinguishing between the letter and the spirit, between the 
temporary and thej peVnancnt elements in the Mosaic 
law. So also the pbhgation to k&ep one day in seven 
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free from work is based by Mpscs not on general 
^expediency, nor on any considerations respecting the 
religious value of a weekly respite from ordinary pursuits, 
but on the statement thdt “ in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and rested on the seventh day ” — an 
argument which however weighty to those to whom it 
vvfos first addressed, has been deprived of much of its 
significance by all subsequent additions to our knowledge 
of cosmogony. Again, the Fifth Commandment enjoins 
a duty which is of perennial obligation, but the particular 
motive appealed to, “ that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” line! clearly a 
special application to a nomadic people on their way to 
a home in which they hoped to abide. At best, the 
motive suggested for honouring and obeying parents was 
founded on considerations of self interest and not on 
any one of those higher sanctions which the enlightened 
conscience in all ages of the world would be most ready 
to recognize. • 

We may conclude therefore that the force of the Ten Fmemp- 
Commandments, and their claim to be still embodied in to} * ness ' 
the service of the modern Church, does not lie in the . 
kind of justification which the lawgiver has iig one or two 
instances attached to them, but in thut directness and 
peremptoriness. There was a stage, /i very early stage, 
in the history of the chosen people, wherein what they 
needed most w^s positive injunction respecting absti- 
nence from certain faults, to which, owing to the special 
circumstances of their lives, they were most prone. 

There is a,similar stage in the lives of the young learners 
under our charge. The language of the domestic law- 
giver or of the teacher must sometimes be that of Moses 
and Aar$n: “Do this, abstain rj "t>m that, because I*aifr 

in authority and ( 'I tell you. We will not discuss the 

• a 
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grounds of the prohibition. The thing is wrong and 
must not be done. Some day you will understand whjfr 
it is wrong. Meanwhile it must suffice for you toiknow 
that I forbid it. 1 Thou shalt rfot steal. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness.’ That is enouglffor you.” 

The Law l]ut even as Moses when he had once promulgated 
mtkww ^ ie Commandments was not satisfied to leave the jpeoplc 
sanctions, whom he was called upon to help and guide in a con- 
7onafa/>- dition of moral serfdom, the teacher who is rightly 
peak . impressed with a sense of the obligations of his own 

office will not be content when he has merely laid down 
rules and secured submission to them. Observe how 
Moses, when he was old, set about the further task of 
explaining the nature and giounds of his precepts, and 
claiming the intelligent sympathy of those who were 
called on to practise them. Deuteronomy — the dupli- 
cated, re stated and amplified law — represents a later 
and most memorable stage in the education of the Jewish 
people. Throughout the whole of the book bearing that 
name you will find an effort to vindicate the essential 
equity of the Divine commands, to abandon the ground 
- of mere authority and to appeal to the conscience, the 
loyalty the^ncrienc - and the good sense of the people 
themselves. LiVen to the voice of Moses, as he enume- 
rates the blessing those people had enjoyed under the 
Divine government, and seeks to awaken in them a sense 
of gratitude and of moral obligation : 

“For this commandment which 1 command thee this day, it is 
not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldesl say, Who shall go up for us to heaven ami bring it 
unto us that we may hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the* 
see that thou shouldesl say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring. i> unto us, that we may hear it and do it? But the word is 
very nigli thee, in thy moutftuul in thine heart ? that thou^nayest do 
it. See, I have set before thee this day life and /good, and death and 
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evil * * *dthat thou mayest love the Lonl thy («od, and that thou 
inayest obgy his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him, for 
he is thy life and the length of thy days, that thou mayest dwell in 
the lancf which the Lord sware unto thy falheis, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them 1 .” “ 

Here is still, we observe, the motive of self-interest 
— t^ie offered reward of peace and prosperity in the 
promised land; but it is much less prominent than 
before. This language may serve as a reminder — a very 
instructive and powerful reminder — to a teacher, of the 
kind of sanction he should seek for all the orders and 
rules lie gives. His work as a legislator and administrator 
in the little world in which he reigns supreme is not 
accomplished until he has done what Moses did with the 
people of Israel, appealed to their intelligence and sought 
to awaken in them a sense, not only of the moral claims 
of the lawgiver, but also of the necessity and the beauty 
of law. Enforced obedience does not deserve to be 
called obedience at all— certainly it cannot be rcgaided 
as moral discipline. He who obeys a law because he is 
obliged under penalty to obey it, is but a slave after all. 
You want to bring up a race of free agents 2 * * * * * , of children 

1 Deuteronomy xxx. n — 20 . 

‘ 8 Here is your child. Wrong as ^11 children /ire, just because 

they arc human creatines, how shall you set hinjmght? ts not the 

whole problem of your education this — to educate the will and not 

to break it. , Perhaps it might be easy with all the tremendous 

purchase of your parental power, to hi cal your child’s will if 

you chose. But w hat have you got then? A poor, spiritless, will- 

less creature incapable of good as he is incapable of evil, with,, 
nothing to contribute to either side of the great battle of humanity 
wlfich is going on about him. That is not what you want. To 
keep the will, to fill it with more and more life, but to make it so 
wise that it shall spend its strength in gooc^Uss — that is your 
ambition as ftie trainer » of your child. ^\nd when some friend 
disheartened with your slowness comes to you and says, “ Why do 
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who as they grow will so incorporate into theif own lives 
the law of duty that they will need no pltysical mi 
external resti. unt, but will understand something ^of that 
spirit of self-sui lender, which* finds expression in Words- 
worth’s Odt to Duty . 

Oft, when in my hcait was hcaul 
'I hy timely mandate, T defin’d 
The task imposed fiom diy to day; 

But tlit c. I now would scru moie stn< th, if I mity. 

1 h rough no distuilnmi of my soul, 

Or stiong (ompunition in me wiought, 

I sii])]ilu iti f u th> contiol; 

But n tbe quietiu s of thought , 

Mi tin uiu.li itered fieidom tnes, 

I fid thi weight of chance desires, 

Mj h >pes no moie must change then name, 

I long foi a it pose th it c\ei is the same 

Very neaily akin is this language of a nineteenth 
ccntur) poet to the language qf the Hcbiew king, “Oh 
how I lo\c Thy law 1 it is my meditation all the day. 
Thy testimonies aie my delight and my counsellors. 
Thy statutes have been my songs m the house of my 
pilgnmage. The law of Thy mouth is deaier to me than 
thousands 'Si^old and sihei ” All thiough these and 
the like outpourings you lieai little or nothing about the 
penalties of breaking the law, or about the good land 

you not settle the wlinfe mattei once foijill 1>y breaking the child's 
will to pieces and compelling obedience whe ( her he wants to obey 
or not v ' you nply, “I cannot db that; obei^ence won ut 
that way would not be obedience To .prevent badness so, would 
be to pievcnt goodness also.” What is\ that conversation but Ae 
* translation into household language of the old conversation of the 
B^rnfh and lus seivaih^“ Wilt thou that we go and gather up the 
taies?” “Nay, lest while ye gather up th'e tares, y f root up also 
the wheat with them.” — Bishop Philips Brooks. 
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and the long life of which Moses uays so much. The 
Psalmists' had got beyond that stage of educational dis- 
cipline; Read the hundred and ninetecnth_Psalm, which 
is a sustained pocan on the majesty and beauty of the 
Divine law. Consider that the chief literature of the 
Jewish people — the Talmud and the Taigums — consists 
' of comjnents, and amplifications of the statutes and 
ordinances as given by Moses, and it will be plain that 
all that is best in Jewish history connects itself with 
reverence for the Law and with a dcsiie to interpret and 
to apply it. Grant then that dining the peiiod of our 
pupil’s life, before conscience and sympathy can be 
aroused, qiany of our commands must necessarily be 
unexplained; we may not'foiget that the training of the 
responsible human being must ever remain incomplete 
until he is made to recognize the value of the injunctions 
he is expected to obey. As occasion offers, and as 
scholars grow in years and experience, we do well to let 
them see as far as wc can why we impose our own will 
on theirs. We need not fear that doing this implies any 
loss of dignity, or of personal authoiity. It meiely implies 
that you are leading them by degrees to rely on something 
better than your personal authoiity, upon the tuitions of 
conscience and on the law of God. o 

The whole drift and purpose of thn Sermon on the The .Sir- 
Mount lie jn this direction. It aims throughout at the Ylount ^ 
substitution of a principle or a general law of action for 
the authoritative enforcement of specific rules. “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt not kill 
apd whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment. ""But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shal,l be in dangey of 
’the judgment.” In this spirit, eav.11 of the specific in- 
junctions of the old, law is considered in turn and shewn 
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to be practically ablorbed and superseded by*thc higher 
law, which concerns itself with the motives t>f human 
action. When once this higher law is duly recognized 
and welcomed all formal rules and ordinances become 
well-nigh superfluous. And indeed the whole Sermon 
on the Mount is characterized by the way in which 
concrete examples are treated in the light ©f largp general 
principles, although those principles are not themselves 
enunciated in an abstract foim. On this point Professor 
Seeley appositely remarks: 

“The style of the Seiinon on the Mount is neither purely philo- 
sophical nor put cly practical. It refers throughout to first principles, 
hut it does not state them in mi abstract form: on the other hand, 
it enters into special c.v-cs and detail, but never solar as to lose 
sight ol fust punciples. It is equally unlike the early national 
codes, which simply foimulari/ed without method existing customs, 
and the early moral treatises, such as those of IMato and Aristotle, 
which are purely scientific. Of Jewish writers it resembles most the 
book of Deuteronomy, in which the Mosaic law was recapitulated 
in such a manner as to make th« principles on which it was 
founded apparent ; of Gentile writings it may be compared with 
those of Epictetus, Aurelius, and Seneca, in which wc see a 
scientific morality brought to bear upon the struggles and details of 
act uni life. It uses all the philosophical machinery of generalization 
and distin^fljL but its object is not philosophical but practical- - 
that is, not trutlhUmt goodV* 

The framed of the English Liturgy in 'one of the 
collects address Hrn “ Whose service is perfect freedom,” 
and in another, pr^y that we “may Jove the thing that 
thou commandest and desire that which thou dost 
promise.” This certainly was the thought $>f St Paul 
I when after describing the Law as a schoolmaster 
t clenched the whole of a memorable argument with 
the .words, “Slan^ fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
TTath made us free, Slid be not entangled again with the 
1 Ecce Homo . 
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yoke of bondage 1 .” If our schemes of moral discipline 
do not contemplate this result as the ultimate goal to 
be attained, however halting and imperfect are the steps 
by whfth it is approached, those schemes -themselves are 
necessarily faulty. It is good of course that our scholars 
should shape their conduct according to the rules which 
we ^prescribe, but it is still better that they should acquire 
the power of Self-government and become in the highest 
and best sense a law unto themselves. 

In considering the methods of moral discipline Rewards. 
adopted or described in the Bible, it is well to refer for 
a moment to the light thrown by the sacred writers on 
the manner in which the rewards of life are distributed. 

Bacon has^said, “Prosperity is the blessing of the Old ' 
Testament ; adversity the blessing of the New.” He 
shews that this general statement is subject to some 
exceptions, for he adds that even “if you listen to David’s 
harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols 2 .” 

Long life, corn and winc fc flocks and herds, honour and 
wealth are more frequently referred to as the rewards of 
obedience in the Old than in the New Testament. But 
here again the generalization must be qualified. There 
is a remarkable episode in the life of Solomon, which 
illustrates the inadequacy of merely materiaWIrospcrity as 
an object of ambition. The young somcign is repre- 
sented as seeing a vision, and hearing a jCice, “Ask what 
I shall give tjiec,” and his answer was, /‘O Lord, my God, 

I am but a little child * * * Give therefore thy servant a 
wise and understanding heart, to judge thy people, that I 
may discernsbetween good and bad; for who is able to judge' 
this thy so grfiat people?’ And this speech pleased the 
Lord that Solomon h£id asked this thing. And God said 
unto him, ‘ Because thou hast asked .?/is thing, and Hast 
1 Galatians v. 1, ^ 2 Essay on Adversity . 
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not asked for thyself long life, neither hast asked riches 
for thyself, nor hast'asked the life of thine enemies, but 
hast asked for thyself understanding to discern judgmefA; ■ 
behold I have done according to thy words. Lo?I have 
given thee a wise and understanding heart. * * * And I 
have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both 
riches and honour, so that there shall not be any anjong 
the kings like thee all thy days. 1 And 'Solomon woke 
and behold it was a dream 1 .” But it was a dream of 
profound significance, for it reveals to us the true and 
enduring connexion between tlu* duties of life and the 
rewards of life. Success, wealth and prosperity, if sought 
for their own sakes, may often elude the seeker ; but he 
who first of all desnes the wisdom and the power needed 
for the right fulfilment of duty is often found to obtain 
them and also something which he has not asked, both 
riches and honour. In the New Testament the same 
great law of the Divine ruler of the world is expressed in 
the words, “ Seek ye first the .kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things — what ye shall eat and 
what ye shall di ink— shall be added unto you.” 

Thsjrue The words used in the parable of the Talents illus- 
ambitiutt of t r ^ e a further view of the true nature of rewards and 
punishmeiu\ From the unprofitable servant the talent 
was taken awrb that he might no longer misuse or hide 
it, but the diligent and conscientious servant is told, 
“Thou hast been i faithful over a few things^ I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” “ HavS thou authority over 
ten cities.” Herein lies a key to the Divine economy as 
regards human service, and to the whole philosophy of 
human ambition. The faithful servant is nbt offered rtst 
or luxury, or any immediate visible compensation; but 
,moKe duty, highef ^gsponsibility, the rule over a larger 
1 i Kings iii. 5— 15. 
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The true ambition of life . 

province, power to become a still more honoured and 
useful servapt. I think this is a view of the relations 
between duty and reward which we shall be wise to keep 
prominently in view of our scholars, who Trt the threshold 
of life are looking wjstfully forward into the unknown 
future, and are filled with vague ambitions and with 
hopes of, success. Books such as those of Dr Smiles, 
with stcries of great engineers and of ‘men who have 
risen/ possess a very intelligible fascination for many 
boys ; but they present, after all, a somewhat ignoble, or 
at least an incomplete view of life’s meaning and purpose. 
‘Getting on’ should be set before the young and hopeful 
pupil, not merely as rising to higher social lank or larger 
fortune, though it may and often does mean this; but 
rather getting to that work which we can do best, and 
which calls into exercise our highest faculties. The true 
prizes of life are not gifts or large salaries, or material 
advantages; but honour, influence, oppoitunities of use- 
fulness, power to be of service to others, and especially to 
add to the happiness of those whom we love. Fortunately 
these piizes are not competitive ; no one in winning them 
prevents another from gaining them. They are accessible 
to every earnest and honest student, whether he gains 
school distinctions and a prosperous carcu 01 not. In 
organizing a school, and in assigning duties, a teacher has 
many opportunities of keeping this principle in view. 
He is subject to special temptation t f . over-rate talent — 
the sort of mental endowment w.iich saves himself 
trouble as a teacher, and brings repute to his school; 
but one of his highest duties is to recognize the merit &P* 
commonplace abilities, and to furnish full encourage- 
ment and opportunity for their use. The worship of 1 
‘mere cleverness is often fatal to th^rgrowth of what i« 
morally excellent in a place of education. So although a 
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good teacher will* not deem it necessary to say much on 
this subject, he will none the less effectually make his 
pupils aware that in the microcosm of schooi there Ms 
room for the exercise of varied talents and for generous 
ambition ; and that possibilities o£ being useful to others 
are within reacli of all the scholars, whether distinguished 
or undistinguished. “To one the Master has given t> five 
talents, to another two, and another oife,” bnt for all 
alike there is the piomise of the crowning recompense, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Poetry as a The reader of the Bible who traces with care the 

Education, processes by which the Jewish people were gradually 
taught and guided, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
part played by song and poetry in that educational 
discipline. Recall the exulting song of Miriam, after the 
fust deliverance at the Red Sea, the wild coronach of 
Deboiah the piophetess, the lament of David over Saul 
and Jonathan, and it will become evident that passion, 
fervour, melody, and lofty imagery, were often employed 
by the sacred writers to deepen sentiments of gratitude or 
patriotism which else would have proved evanescent. 
Hebrew poetry finds its highest artistic expression in the 
Rook of Rsalms, which have proved not only to the 
Jewish nation ( but to devout souls in all subsequent ages 
a help and solace, and a source of spiritual exaltation. 
The Rook of hniah also, with its rich and eloquent 
prophecies of Israeli’s restoration, may remind' us that his 
glowing language nfet only bore a large part in the educa- 
tion of the Hebrew race, but ols<) did much to shape its 
**EFistory and its fortunes. He of alb the prophets appealed 
most powerfully to the patriotisnii. thj^ imagination arid 
«thc religious instincts of his countr^/fcn, because his lips 
P-had^been touchedfe^ith the sacred Tfire, and because in 
his utterances instruction became Divine illumination and 
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hope became rapture, St Jerome tailed him an evange- 
Jj.st rathor than a prophet, and St Ambrose's first counsel 
to Augustine after his conversion wasjthat lie should read 
the prophecies of Isaiah. • 

I have elsewhere deferred 1 to the use which the late Mr M. 

Matthew Arnold desired to make of some parts of the Arnol ff 

1 use of tne 

Botok of Isaiah as a poetic utterance of which even our Book of 
own generation could not help feeling the glow and [saxaht 
animation. The prophet’s profound belief that the great 
unrighteous kingdoms of the heathen could not stand, and 
that the world’s salvation lay in recourse to the God of 
Israel gave to his words a dignity which made them of 
universal application. “Speak ye comfortably to Jeru- 
salem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, 
and that her iniquity is pardoned,” is a proclamation not 
confined in its meaning to the history of the Israelites. 

And when Matthew Arnold edited the latter portion of 
the prophecy of Isaiah and cast it into the form of 
a school reading-book, h<! did not of course expect that 
English children would understand all its meaning. He 
certainly would have been disappointed to know that the 
book had been ‘ got up ’ for analysis, or that its words 
and allusions had been studied with a view to an exami- 
nation. But he knew how much the imagination of a 
child may be kindled by large thoughts and lofty 
language, and he thought it a sin to werlook the educa- 
tive influence of the Hebrew poetry? merely because it 
might be difficult for a modern teacher to interpret the 
whole of its meaning. As we read the impassioned - 
sentences of .the older seers and prophets, listen to the 
roll and musical cadence of their verse, and mount up with 
them to the Pisgah heights from whic T >they were able to^ 

1 Thomas % and Matthfrru Arnold and their influence on English 
Educqfiofi^ |p. 195. 1 
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survey the history and the destiny of mankind, wc become 
aware that the culture of the imagination plays J a great par; 
in determining the character of a race and the develop- 
ment of a human being. A system of teaching which is 
purely scientific, which deals witli no truth but that which 
is known and can be verified, is essentially incomplete. 
Herbert Spencer, in his well-known book on Education, 
dwells with just emphasis on science -reasoned, organized 
knowledge -as the main object of instruction. But he 
leaves out of view the “ thoughts th.it breathe and words 
that burn,” the poetry which gladdens and ennobles life, 
and carries us into the region of the unseen and the con- 
ceivablc—a region unexplored by the philosopher, the 
physicist and the moralist, and lying beyond their ken. We 
What have to recognize that there lies, more or less suppressed 
Sm and overlaid, in every human being, the faculty which 
children . responds to noble words and inspiring thoughts, and that 
it is a high duty of a teacher to find worthy exercise for 
this faculty. Hence it has comfc to be generally admitted 
that the learning of poetry by heart should form part of 
the course of instruction in all good schools. But we 
have to take care that what is so learned shall be real 
poetry, and not ornamental nonsense. The childish 
narrative and ‘trite morality disguised in pretty rhymes 
may serve, wit\very young children, to please the ear 
and to furnish a X lief from graver employments. But as 
an educational instilment, to be employed with scholars 
who are old enough to think, the only poetry which has 
jany value is that which does something to refine the taste, 
to quicken the imagination and to lift the learner on to a 
higher plane of thought and feeling than that on which 
he c habitually dwells. This condition is not fulfilled 
A when a writer tries^o put as muhh theology aS he can 
into the sacred poetry which children are asked to learn, 
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or when the teacher confines his ctioice to those verses 
which sefcm to him to embody the most valuable moral 
truths? It is not so much the office -of poetry to give 
instruction as to supply inspiration and to excite right 
emotion. In all scientific and didactic lessons, harm is 
done no doubt when we soar beyond the comprehension 
of the le#rner*and call upon him to assent to propositions 
which he does not understand. Hut in that part of 
intellectual discipline which concerns the training of the 
imagination there is no harm, but much advantage in 
transcending the boundaries of a child’s present know- 
ledge and experience, and in filling him with a vague 
sense of Jhc mystery and the richness of the world 
which lies beyond them. In choosing a poem to be read 
or committed to memory, we should beware of taking the 
scholar’s actual mental condition and surroundings as the 
measure of its appropriateness. We should seek for 
strong thoughts, for noble or devout aspiration, for a 
widened horizon, and for artistic beauty of form ; and if 
these be secured we need feel no regret that the poetry 
is not wholly intelligible by any faculty of the pupil, 
or wholly explicable by any faculty of ours. Let us 
leave some room for the exercise of wonderment, for the 
consciousness of present limitations and inferiority, and 
for the hope that the meaning, which is/now obscure, will 
some day disclosed ; and then wf may rest assured 
that we have made f a substantial addition to the mental 
and spiritual outfit of the pupil, even though the imme- 
diate resul^of our teaching fails to satisfy any test which 1 -' 
vyz or the mOst skilful of examiners could devise. 

There is one characteristic of the Hebrew poetry V haracitr- 
which gives it special value in tb f • eyes of teaetters. 

J .mean ' thfe way inj which the same tnought is often poetry'. 
repeated in at least 'two different forms. You do not 
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need to be reminded that the intellectual influence of 
poetry is not altogether dependent on the value of tho 
fact or thought which it embodies, but largely ^results 
from a certain charm and grace in the form into which 
it is cast. For example our English verse is distinguished, 
as to its metrical structure, by the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of its lines, by the regular recurrence of accented 
and unaccented syllables, and by the use of certain verbal 
assonances which we call rhymes. Take a single stanza 
from the Ancient Mariner in illustration : 

“It yet still the soils made on 

A pleasant noise till nodn, 

A noise like of a hidden brook ( 

In the Je.ify month of June, 

Thai to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quid tune.’’ 

We recognize here that the regular recurrence of 
similar sounds and accents gives a musical setting and 
an added charm to whatever is attractive in the descrip- 
tion itself. In like manner our Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
forefathers found gratification to the ear in what is called 
alliteration, the regular repetition of similar sounds at 
the beginning of the several lines and words. In Greek 
and Roman poetry the rhythm depended neither on 
accent nor on hhyme, but on the quantity — the length 
or shortness of stables recurring according to a pre- 
scribed law, and thus specially suiting the verse for 
musical accompaniment. But in the Hebrew poetry 
Reduptkiixlh&o; are none of these artifices. In thejj* stead we 
thought k ave rc S ll ^ ar recurrence of the same thought in t^o 
€ different forms, so that the result is a metrical system 
4 rather of ideas tlr n n of words and syllables. But this 
sort of reduplication is not less impressive*— nay, it is 
not less musical wher^ the ear once becomes attuned 
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to it — than the more mechanical .forms of versification 
in use # among other nations. Even in our English 
translation this characteristic' of the Hebrew poetry is 
audible to us : , 

(i) The heavens di!fclare the gluiy of God, 

And the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 

t(ii) Day unto day uttcreth speech, 

•And aii^ht unto night showeth knowledge. 

(iii) T have considered the days of old 
The years of ancient time. 

(iv) Is diis mercy clean gone for ever? 

Ami will lie he favourable no more? 

(v) Hath God forgotten to be giacious? 

Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies. 

(vi) TJjy word is a lamp unto my feet 
And a light unto my path. 

(vii) He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

(viii) Thy righteousness is like the strong mountains, 

Thy judgments are like the great deep. 

As these and the like resounding sentences fall upon 
our cars we cannot help feeling that the reduplication 
of the thought is at least as effective a poetical device 
as any of the merely verbal assonances and uniformities 
to which we are accustomed in other poetry. But to 
teachers this characteristic of the Hebrew verse is especi- 
ally suggestive, for it may remind us of one principle of 
pedagogic science which is true cvytfy where and in all 
ages of tlfe worljl. Iteration anc| reiteration are the 
distinguishing marks of the process adopted by the Bible 
teachers. But it is the reiteration of thought rather 
than of wflrds. The image, the precept, the prayer, are ” 
fepeated, but the language is varied. Now this practice 
might be defended — if defence were needed — on two 
different grounds. Minds differ nc^iess in their receptive * 
than in their cognitive powers. Truth, which in one 
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form finds ready entrance into some minds, ne<?ds to be 
cast into another form in order to appeal to'ininds of ^ 
different stamp. Hence to present the same idea in two 
aspects and under two or mo^e forms of language is to 
give it an additional chance of obtaining admission into 
the understanding of some of those whom we teach. 
And a deeper reason still is to be found in the fact that, 
every truth admits of being stated in more than one 
shape, and that the resources of language, great as they 
are, are far from being commensurate with all the 
demands of the human reason, or with the many-sided 
nature of truth itself. There is no one form of words 
which will adequately embody the whole meaning of any 
doctrine or precept wc wish to enforce ; and wd ourselves 
are never quite sure that we have grasped a truth, until 
wc have turned it round in our minds, and learned to 
express it in different forms. 

stereotyped Herein lies a warning against relying too much on 
^ larks and formularies, and against the excessive use of catechisms 
creeds. and memory lessons. They often serve rather as sub- 
stitutes for real teaching than as aids to it. It is observ- 
able that the only formulary in the New Testament is 
a prayer— a form of devotion, not a creed or an explicit 
declaration of belief in certain propositions. It was not 
consistent with our Lord’s method of instruction to write 
a book or to dilute a code or articles of faith. No 
doubt in the latcnstages in the developnilnt of the 
Christian Church, it has been found both useful and 
expedient to put together in a formal shape a group- 
theological statements, and to require thaUhey should 
be accepted by the members of the Church as a symbol. 
V religious unity. The Council of Nicaea, the' West- 
•minsler Assembly , 1 \nd the framers of ' the Church 
Catechism, have set forth detailed declarations of , the 
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articles of Christian belief, and hav^made the intellectual • 
reception of these ai tides the condition and the test of 
Church membership. Experience has shewn the con- 
venience of this practice* The desire for definiteness 
and certitude is always strong in the minds of many, 
especially in those who are least instructed and least 
accustomed to the exercise of thought. Creeds and 
formularies satisfy this desire. They are easily harboured 
in the memory, whether they have found their way to 
the understanding or not. Yet they embody for us only 
what some society or council has decreed to be the 
essentials of the Christian faith, and do not profess to 
have the same authority as the Scriptures themselves. 
And whatever may be the practical advantages of pre- 
senting to the Christian child a condensed summary of 
the theological propositions to which he is called on to 
declare his assent, this usage cannot be said to deiive any 
sanction either from the precepts or the practice of our 
Lord and His apostles. • 

But in religious teaching, as in all other teaching, the 
value of formal statements of truth depends entirely on 
the degree in which they are understood and mentally 
assimilated. The learning by heart of such formal state- 
ments, so far from being a help, is often a mere substitute 
for thinking, and to that extent a hindrance to the actual 
acceptance and assimilation of the /r Jioctnne involved. 
And what^er care may have been| taken to express a 
truth in the tersest and most appropriate language, that f 
language itself requires to be paraphrased and restated 
in* the scHblar’s own language, if it is to be of any real "" 1 
Educational value. And herein, as in all else we teach, we 
have to beware of verbalism, and to abstain from identify* 
ing the substance of our lessons with any particular 
phraseology however choice. In this way we follow the 
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example of the Helyew writers who habitually turned 
the subject round, so to speak, looked at it in several 
lights, surveyed both facets of the diamond, an<J thus 
were enabled to add to the beauty and attractiveness, and 
also to the moral effectiveness of tfleir teaching. 

Whence then cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 

It cannot he gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the pi ice thereof. 

God understandUh the way theieof, c 

And he knowelh the pl.iee thereof. 

And unto man he ^nilh, 

behold, the fern ol the Loid, that is wisdom; 

And to depart fioni evil is undei standing 1 . 

o 

Proverbs. A less effective, but still very prominent instrument 
of teaching in the Old Testament, is the Proverb. 
Solomon is generally credited with the authorship of 
the book in which his large experience of mankind, and 
some shrewd worldly wisdom, are concentrated into brief 
telling sentences generally antithetical in form, and dupli- 
cated after the manner of the Hebrew poetry : 

(i) A wise son makdh a glad father, 

but a foolish son is the hea\ incss of his mother. 

(ii) The full soul loathclli a honeycomb, 

but to the hungry soul, cveiy bitter thing is sweet. 

(iii) Tlie wicked lice when no man pursucth, 
but the rigli loots are bold as a lion. 

(iv) The full soul hlkheth an honeycomb, but tc^ the hungry 

soul every bitter thing is sweet. 

There is something very striking in the aphoristic 
*Torm in which truths and maxims of conducT are here 
presented, and in all nations proverbs are often quoted 
and have a recognized value. Why is it however that 
they are so little effective as means of instructjpn? The 

Job xxviii. 
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reason probably lies in the fact t&al there is often in 
them moje of wit than of wisdom, and more of alliteration 
and of point than of sterling worth. There is apt to be 
an air’ of paradox and unreality about them. Truth, as 
we have said, is man'/- sided. Present it how you will, 
it has its nuances , its qualifications, its exceptions. You 
cannot condense it into formula : . The epigrammatic 
form oftfen hides a fallacy. The proverb enunciates itself 
boldly, without compromise or misgiving. It probably 
founds itself on a more or le^s restricted area of ex- 
perience, yet it asserts itself as if it were a statement 
of a permanent and universal law. Moreover, if you 
study collections such as George Herbert’s Jan/ la J'ru- 
dentum , and the abundant store of Oriental and of 
Spanish, of Arabic, of French, and of Italian proverbs, 
you will often find that different proverbs, both ap- 
parently true, and indeed containing half-ti utlis, are 
mutually destructive and contradictory : 

(i) Answer not a fuuV according to his folly, 

Test thou also be like unto him. 

(ii) Answer a fool according to his folly, 

Lest he be wise in his own conceit. 

On this point Mr John Morley has truly said : 

“The worst of maxims, aphorisms and the like is that from the 
sayings of Solomon and the son of Sirach downwards, that for 
every occasion of life or perplexity, theie is ^ brace of them, the 
one pointing wie way and another the exact Opposite. The finger- 
post of experience hi^s many arms at efery cross-way. One 
observer tells the disciple that in politics perseverance always wins, 
another that men who take the greatest trouble to succeed are those 
who are most*urc to miss. To-day the one essential appears to be* 
badness of conception — Toujours Faudace. To-monow the man of 
detail is master of the hour. To-day the turn of things inclines a 
man to say that in politics nothing matters; lo-muiruw some oilier 
turn teaches him that in politics everything ffiatlcrs 1 .” 

1 Article on Guicciardini, Nineteenth Century , Nov. 1 S97. 
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Proverbs , Moreover the proverb is much more interesting and 
wited to 1 i nte ^8fole to older people than to children. # It is a 
older than generalization often founded on an extensive observation 
l larnerf T wor ^> or a knowledge; of good and evil, and it 

presupposes a much larger experience of life than boys 
and girls have had opportunities of obtaining. To the 
young scholar, whatever principles of duty are preserved * 
should come in a concrete form and should* be connected 
with the persons and the incidents of his own neces- 
sarily restricted life. Aphorisms, abstract tjuths, large 
general maxims affecting mankind as a whole have little' 
meaning for him. He has for the present no more 
interest in mankind as a whole, or in the human race 
considered collectively, than he has in ethical and political 
truths set out in the form of universal propositions!' He 
may perhaps arrive at these as life advances, but it is 
beginning at the wrong end to force them upon his atten- 
tion in youth. It is observable that very little of our 
Lord’s own teaching took the /orm of proverbs, or of 
phrases which were to abide in the memory. - He relied 
much more on stories and concrete illustrations of moral 
duty and religious truth than on bare and abstract 
generalizations about either. And we are fain to con- 
clude that of all the manifold devices by which instruction 
is imparted by the writers of the Bible, the proverb is one 
of the least implant, and is certainly least likely to 
prove helpful to tha teacher of the young. 

Bio- I have elsewhere 1 commented more fully on the use 

graphy. ma( j e tj le sacred writers of biography as ancillary to 
"The study of history. In fact the historical portions of , the , 
Old and New Testaments consist rather of a series. 6f 
''biographies than of a connected chronological narrative , 
of events. What Jbu and 1 know of the pastoralTife of 
1 In Lectures on Teachings Chapter XIII. 
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the patriarchal times, we have learned in connexion with 
the story,, of Abraham and his children. If we have 
before our minds a vivid picture of Ancient Egypt, its 
polity, its social and industrial condition, it is not because 
we have read a treatise^On these subjects, but because they 
are all illustrated incidentally in the story of Joseph and his 
brethren. So the subsequent events in the Jewish annals 
are knotfn to us in connexion with the li\es of Moses, of 
Samuel, of David, of Hczekiah, and of Judas Maccabteus. 
Held in solution, so to speak, in the biographies of these 
men are not only facts about the national history, but 
illustrations of human character and duty, and the princi- 
ples of the Divine government. These illustrations are 
all the mofe impressive when thus presented in the con- 
crete, as part of the story of lives in which we are 
interested, and in which are to be seen records of failures 
and successes, of great faults and great virtues, “the 
glory and the littleness of man.” If we look into our own 
experience we shall be reminded that we did not first of 
all feel an interest in historical events and afterwards 
enquire who the people were who had a hand in them. 
What happened was this — we were first attracted to some 
great person’s character or deeds of heroism, and having 
once felt interested in him, we began to care about the 
events in which he took part. The practice now adopted 
in the public elementary schools of England corresponds 
to this expefience. # Children in the lower classes are not 
asked to read connected narratives of events beginning 
and proceeding by regular sequence from the Ancient 
Britons to fhp-age of Victoria. But their earliest lessons 
in history are anecdotal and biographical, and are asso- 
ciated with the most dramatic incidents in the annals of , 
England, and the personal characteristics and adventures ' 
of the leading actors. Herein the course of instruction 
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prescribed by authority in our primary schools, and 
adopted so largely by good teachers elsewhere, follows the . 
precedent set by the Bible historians ; for it presents to 
the learner a scries of biographical sketches as the chief 
links in the chain of historical testimony, connected with 
the more conspicuous national events; and it assumes 
that future and more systematic knowledge will, as *it is 
acquired, fit itself readily into the intervening spaces. 
l l'hc A noble addition has recently been made to the 

^I\vt°r<iit educational resources of London in the form of the 
Cutlery. National Portrait Gallery, in which are arranged in 
chronological order the portiaits of all the most famous 
sovereigns, statesmen, divines, writers, and military and 
nasal commanders of the last four centuries. As a 
means of fixing and strengthening the impressions de- 
rived from history, this gallery, though its possibilities of 
usefulness are at present insufficiently appreciated, has 
already proved of great value to many London teachers. 
A class, for example, which luts lately been engaged in 
the study of the Stuart period, is taken to the three 
Seventeenth Century rooms, and invited to look at the 
pictures of all the famous men and women of the time, 
to notice their dress, the insignia of their various offices, 
and so to recall the parts they have respectively played 
in the drama of our national history. Thus the personal 
interest in the actors is awakened or reeved, further 
enquiry is stimulated, and impressions conveyed in class 
reading, or in oral lessons become more vivid and 
permanent. ^ 

Examples There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to tjfe 
°nefs Cai ' * ^ e ^ revvs > in which the writer unfolds to his countrymen 
what is in fact a National Portrait Gallery, as he enume- 
rates, one by one, the heroes and saints o£ the Jewish 
history, and adds to his^ catalogue these inspiring words : 
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And Avluit shall 1 more say? for the lime would fail me to tell 
of those * *** who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the cdgcTof the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in light, turned to (light 
the armies of the aliens 1 . 

^And finally he draws this conclusion from his long 
retrospect : . 

Wherefore seeing we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily"! >eset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us-. 

How much of the philosophy of history is condensed 
into that single sentence ! It is suggestive to us of the 
ethical pufpose which should dominate all our historical 
teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose 
annals are enriched by the story of great talents, high 
endeavours and noble sacrifices, if we do not become 
more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which 
has come down to us? 

We are thus reminded of one remarkable character- Narrative 
istic of the sacred historians — their gift of the art 0 f 
simple and artistic narrative. Read the story of Jacob 
and his fraudulent acquisition of his father’s blessing 
(Genesis xxxix.), of Samson (Judges xvi.), of Samuel 
(1 Samuel ii. and iii.), of the calling of David (i Samuel 
xvi.), of the dcath # of Absalom (2 Samuel xviii.), of the 
Queen of Sheba (i Kings x.), of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 Kings 
xviii.), of the building of the Temple (1 Chronicles xxviii. 
and xxix.), of Solomon’s choice (2 Chronicles i.), of Daniel 
and Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel ii.— vi.) ; and in the Ncw^ 
Testament the narrative of the Passion and the Crucifixion 
(Matthew ^cvi., xxvii.), of the first Whitsuntide (Acts ii. 

1 Hebrews xi. 32 — 34. # 2 Hebrews xii. 1. 
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and iii.), of St Paul's* defence before Agrippa (Acts xxv.,' 
xxvi.), and his voyage and shipwreck (Acts- xxvii.)# 
and then consider critically in each case what the* writer 
was simply as a raconteur , and how the story is to be 
regarded simply as a work of arf I think you will be 
struck with the skill, the reticence, and the clearness 
by which the narratives are distinguished. All the little 
incidental facts arc kept in their due perspective, and 
yet contribute to the effectiveness of the main story. 
The narrator keeps the chief purpose full in View, steers 
clear of all moializing or rhetoric, which might impair 
the unity and foiee of the impression he wishes to 
convey, and yet he does not disdain to adorn the 
narrative with picturesque detail. To all teachers this 
same power of telling a good story is a very useful gift, 
and the occasions for its exercise are very numerous. 
It is a power which seems to come naturally and without 
effort to some people who arc gifted with a vivid imagina- 
tion and with the dramatic instinct; but it may be acquired 
or at least greatly improved by anyone who begins by 
thinking the power worth acquiring, and who will study 
the best models and try to imitate them. 

Note, too, that in story-telling there are other differ- 
ences. Mere sequence of facts in right order does not 
make a good narrative. Unless there is a guiding motif 
some purpose in view, some warmth, colour^ feeling, the 
narrative is very ineffective. There were once two men 
conversing sadly as they walked along from Jerusalem 
to a village called Emmaus, wheq a Stranger .drew near 
and talked to them. He heard their story, sympathize^ 
with their bewilderment, and, beginning at Moses and 
the prophets, interpreted to them many things in history 
and in the Scriptures which they jiad nevey perceived 
before. At the end _ of the interview, when Jbeir 
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companion had left them, they said dhe to another, “ Did 
yot our heah burn within us” while He spoke. The 
discourse had been narrative and expository only, not, 
we may suppose, making any appeal to emotion, yet it 
made the hearts of the hearers burn. You cannot ac- 
count for the use of this expression without recognizing 
that there had been a story indeed, but something more 
than a story - inspiration, and such a presentation of 
truth as called out responsive sympathy, and appealed 
to the conscience as much as it informed the under- 
standing. And in like manner our own nan ative and 
historical lessons may become very dry and barren if 
there does not lie behind them some enthusiasm for 
what is right and noble, and some scorn for what is 
base, and some sense that there is a moral and spiritual 
significance in the facts of human life. “While I was 
musing,” said David, “the fire kindled, and at last 
I spake with my tongue.” Mere utterance of words, 
even the best words, coTnes to little unless there has 
been not only the previous musing and study, but also 
a genuine warmth and strong interest in relation to the 
subject taught. 

Of all the methods employed by the sacred writers Parables . 
for elucidating and enforcing truth, one of the most 
characteristic is the parable or apologue. Jotham’s fable 
about the trees, Nathan’s story addressed to David about 
the rich man and ihe ewe lamb, are examples of this 
parabolic teaching in the Old Testament. And such 
teaching was the sole distinctive feature of our Lord's 
discourses. “Without a parable spake He not unto 
them.” The reasons assigned by the Evangelists for 
this practice may not be perfectly intelligible or very 
obviously consistent with one another. But the impress- 
iveness of the method has been, recognized perhaps in 
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the highest degree 'by Oriental races, but also in large 
measure among the less imaginative Teutonic -and Latest 
communities. To this hour Christian children a^c more 
attracted by the parables than by any other portion of 
the Evangelical record ; and Christian teachers in select- 
ing for the young such portions of Scripture as do not 
involve theological conti oversy or difficulties of belief 
find the stories which form so large a portion of the 
Gospels best suited for their purpose. They deal with 
subjects of universal human interest. Soihe of them, 
such as the Parable of the Sower, arc striking represen- 
tations of ihc facts of spiritual experience. Others, 
such as the Prodigal Son and the Good 'Shepherd, are 
picturesque illustrations of the Divine character and of 
the relation of the Heavenly Father to ITis erring children. 
Olliers, such as the Good Samaritan, enforce powerfully 
our dependence on one another for succour in trouble. 
Every such parable carries hidden in it some ethical or 
religious significance, but its significance is not set forth 
in formal language. The preacher does not appear to 
obtrude 1 1 is moral : the hearer is left to make the appli- 
cation for himself. Herein lies the special force of the 
allegorical method of teaching. The learner is attracted 
by the storv, and regards it at first as a sloiy only. Soon 
he begins to perceive its underlying meaning. He 
changes the attitude of his mind, transfers ^he interpre- 
tation from the material to the moral and spiritual world, 
and to the inner sphere of his own experience, and then 
draws tJfcconclusion, which though* unexpressed, was 
intendeODy the teacher. David listened to the apologue 
of Nathan till “ his anger was greatly kindled against the 
map,” and he listened to all the more purpose because 
he did not perceive throughout that the stcyy related to 
himself. De te falnda m narrator, “ Thou art the man/* 
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came as a revelation to him, all tjie more impressive 
because i^ was unexpected, and because he had reached 
' by his own efforts a right moral judgment. In a parable . 
the learner finds his own way to a conclusion, and for 
this reason the conclusion when at rived at is found to 
be impressive. He has been invited to take a prin- 
cipal share in thinking out the question, and so he 
feels whefi the* inference is arrived at that it is his own. 

When a critical hearer put to the Master the question 
“Who is my neighbour?” the answer was not the direct 
categorical definition he probably expected, but it took 
the form of a story about a man on a journey who 
fell among thieves. And at the end of the story the 
questioner «was himself confronted with the enquiry, 
“Which now of these three thinkest thou was neighbour 
unto him who fell among thieves?” The apologue had 
helped the enquirer to discover his own answer to a 
difficult question in practical ethics. Such an answer 
was much more likely to Jje remembered than if it had 
been given in a direct and didactic form. 

And to the end of time teachers will find that fables The me 
and allegories form an attractive and useful part of their 
educational appaiatus: (1) because the truth that is ing. 
hidden in them is not visible at first sight, but has to 
be discovered by the indirect method of analogy; and 
(2) because when we thus discover the meaning of a 
parable we ctasc to be mere disci pies * or recipients, and 
become our own tchchers. And he who becomes his 
own teacher has a very interesting and docile pupil, and 
his lessons have a better chance than others of be- 
coming effective. There are of course necessary limits to 
the application of any analogies between the phenomena 
/of the visible and those of the spiritual world. We must 
not force into allegories meanings which they will not 
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reasonably bear, nor use unreal stories evidently manu- 
factured for a didactic purpose. This form of instruction 
must be used sparingly, and only when the story is 
striking and self-consistent; with its moral honestly 
*> interwoven in its fabric and nbt a purpureas pan h us 
tacked on for ornament. Subject only to these pre- 
cautions, we may well look out in our own general 
reading for good stories or apologues, and have them 
ready for use when the suitable occasion offers, and we 
shall find that the method of instruction adopted by the 
greatest of all teaJius nineteen centuries ago has not 
lost its force, but may still be employed with excellent 
effect in English schools and nurseries. 
rambles Closely akin to nanathe parables are lilt references 
of Nature. w hi<_h abound in the Uible to the facts and phenomena 
of Nature as means of enforcing moral and religious 
truth. Our Lord constantly availed llimself of the 
familiar incidents of daily life— the blowing of the 
wind, the farm-yard, the birds’ nests, the fishing-vessel. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” “ lie- 
hold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, ncitlvr do 
they reap nor gather into bans; Yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” There ;re beauty and point here, 
but there is reticence too. T e analogy is not forced, 
and is not made to sustain nore meaning than it can 
properly bear. As an illustration of the brooding tender- 
ness of the Saviour over His \$yward people, the image 
of the mother-bird protecting her young is felt by all 
of us to be simple, affecting and appropriate. As a 
means of confirming belief in he providential care of 
God over His creatures the rt^rences to flowers atid 
' ' trees and to the lower animals, w}ich without forethought 
arfc preserved in health and b(Wy by a care not their 
own, find their way to the teachahc heart and conscience 
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with great effect. And within the limits which our Lord 
Himself ^observed, in using these simple and touching 
Similitudes, good teachers may wisely use Nature’s lessons 
as auxiliary to their own. But there is a temptation 
among some teachers tto overstep the true boundary of 
analogy and illustration, and to deduce lessons from the 
facis and aspects of Nature which the premisses will not 
justify. »I lieAr teachers sometimes who are so bent on 
‘pointing a moral’ that they seem to think it necessary, 
in every lejson on a plant or animal, to wind up with 
some moral rellection. Solomon has in part set them 
the example, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise, which having no guide, overseer or 
ruler, prowdeth her meat in the summer and gathereth 
her food in the harvest.” Isaiah too rebukes the “sinful 
nation, a people laden with iniquiLy, a seed of evil-doers,” 
by reference to the behaviour of the lower animals. 

“The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib, but Israel doth nqt know; my people doth not 
consider.” In like manner, it has not been uncommon 
for writers of books for the young to refer to the habits 
of animals as if they furnished precepts and examples 
for the conduct of human beings. Here, for example, is Faheand 
an extract from a poem much admired in the eighteenth 
century : from 

“The daily labours of the bee Native. 

4 wake my soul to industry ; 

Who can* observe the careful ant 
And not provide for future want? 

In constancy and nuptial love 
f learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen that from the chilly air 
With pious wing protects her care 
And every fowl that flies at large 
Jpslructs me in a parent’s charge. 
**#«## 


3-2 
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Thus evciy object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation, « 

And from the most minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean 1 .” 

And we lire all familiar with i)r M'atts’s instructive little 
homilies : c.g. 

“Ifow doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour! 

****■>: 

So, like the sun, would I fulfil 
The business ot the day. 1 ' 

Cowper, moralizing on human vanity, is to the same 
effect : 

“The self-applauding biul, the peacock, see; 

Mark what a sumptuous JMiarisee is he.” 

No doubt there is something attractive in these references 
to Mature ; but there is after all little or no basis for the 
inferences which are often drawn from them. A child 
of ordinary intelligence and Wealthy conscience rebels 
against such teaching. He does not put his objection 
into words, that would be rude and disrespectful to you. 
Hut he knows that the premiss will not sustain the con- 
clusion. The industry of the bee, the forecast of the 
ant, the skill of the spider or the silkworm, the air with 
which birds wear rich plumage, he knows to be the 
results of inherited animal instinct, which has no moral 
significance at all, and which forms no guid# for respon- 
sible human beings, who are endowed with power to 
control their own actions. Thai the lark rises early in 
the morning is no reason why we should dfc the same. 
Thai the bee buzzes about all the summer day among 
v the flowers is a pleasing lact in Natural history, but it 
has* no bearing whatever on the industry of your life or 
1 (.lay, Introduction to Fables. 
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mine. L£t us beware of confusing flic moral perceptions 
4>f childrtn^y assuming a connection here which does 
not r^illy exist. Wc must not mistake illustration for 
proof. Whatever happens*, let us at least be honest with 
the little ones, and not offer to them arguments which 
we should reject as invalid, or analogies which we should 
know to be ijnllacious, if they were addressed to our- 
selves. 3 >y way of picturesque and occasional references 
these allusions may have a certain pretty appositcnc'S, 
but if it isVseriously proposed to employ them for the 
enforcement of doctrine or precept, we may easily defeat 
our own purpose. A formidable Nemesis awaits the 
teacher or the parent who fails to bear tin’s in mind, 
for the day soon comes when the young scholar detects 
that there was a moral falsetto in such teaching, and • 
his confidence in the good sense and honesty of his 
teacher is permanently weakened. 

It is especially instructive to observe the method of The co- 
our Lord’s teaching when enquirers came to Him with 
difficulties, and with ethical problems to be solved, ami taught 
Men approached Him, expecting to be referred to some n /J^ e 0 f^ nm 
definite rule or formula, but were disappointed to find problem*. 
themselves referred instead to some larger principle of 
action, which they were first to see in all its breadth and 
then to apply for themselves to the particular case in hand. 

“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?” To this 
appeal the answer cume in the form of a counter question, 

“What man shall there be of you that shall have one 
sheep, and # if this fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out 1 ?” In other 
words, try to see clearly the great law of humanity and 
duty, and then look at this case in the light of Jliat 
law. Simoy the Pharisee had some misgivings about 
1 Matthew xii. 1 1. 
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recognizing a certain sinful woman, and tl*: Master 
rejoined, “ Simon, I have somewhat to say fo thee,” an<jl 
He then tells a story about a creditor and two debtors, 
and appeals to his host to say which of the two, after 
they have been generously forgiven, will love the creditor 
most. Afterwards comes the response, “Thou lust rightly 
judged V’ and this is followed up by n clear expositfon, 
not only of the particular course which ought to be 
taken in this case, but also of the great law of Christian 
charity and tolerance which ought to dominate all such 
cases. 

In these and many other of our Lord’s recorded 
conversations, it will be observed that He often asked 
foi the co-operation of the learner, and gave hirn some 
of the thinking to do for himself. His answer was 
seldom oracular or conclusive. He did not wish to save 
the disciple from the responsibility of woiking out the 
required conclusion for himself. His attitude was that of 
one who takes the disciple into his confidence and says 
in effect : — The question is hard, perhaps harder than 
it looks. Come and let us examine it together. “How 
think you?” At another time the question is asked, 
“ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven ? ” 
Instead of giving a direct categorical answer He calls 
a little child unto Him and sets him in the midst 2 , 
and then leads up to the truth that he who seems to 
be the greatest is often the least, an<J that ffie humblest 
is nearest to the kingdom of Heaven. “Who do men 
say that I am?” There arc many rumours current, 
but they matter little. “Who do yc say tfiat I am?” 
Then look at the sequel of that pathetic acted parabfe 
recorded among the latest incidents in His life, and 
you will observe that after girding Himsclt and washing 
3 Luke vii. 4?. 2 Matthew xviii. 1. 
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the feet pf His disciples, lie turns to them with the 
personal «ipf>eal, “ Know ye what 1 have clone unto 
you 1 ?’* Here and often He refused to-be didactic, and 
became conversational and interrogative, challenging 
the hearer’s attention and sympathy at every step and 
making him take a substantial share in the evolution 
of the lesson and in the attainment of the result. And 
thus we have Ate special sanction of the Master for the 
main principle of all true pedagogy, — a principle con- 
stantly enfopccd, but still daily overlooked in practice, — 
that the measure of a teacher’s success lies not merely in 
the amount of useful exhortation and truth which he can 
pour into the recipient mind, but in the amount of effort 
he has ctftled forth and in the degree in which the 
learner is made master of the piocess whereby, when his 
teachers arc withdrawn, he may be able to discover truth 
for himself. 

One other striking characteristic of the Gospel teach- Hm many 
ing deserves special notice. It was our Lord’s habit, ^ ll p' s f,avc 
when an enquirer came before Him, to begin by asking 
him some question with a view to find out what he 
already knew. “What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” asked one. *' What is written in the Law? How 
rcadest thou?” was the response. The method of teach- 
ing is here seen to correspond closely to that adopted in 
His beneficent miracles in regard to the supply of man’s 
physical wants. TiJ<e for example the story of the feed- 
ing the four thousand. How vividly the scene comes 
before us! The hungry multitude, the desert place, the 
compassionate Teacher who would not have the people 
depart at once lest they faint by the way, and who pur- 
poses to work a miracle in their behalf. But His first 
question is, “How many loaves have ye?” What have 
1 John xiii. i 
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you got already? lLet us use that provision und make 
the most of it, and I will then cause the stbre to be 
increased 1 . This is the method of the Divine eoonomy 
in spiritual and intellectual as* in material things. Before 
adding to our present resources, our Lord asks what they 
amount to and what use we are making of them. lie 
would not woik a miracle to provide they* which might 
have been provided by the exercise of ordinary human 
forethought. And I have often been reminded of this 
simple and significant episode in the Gospel history when 
it has been my dut) to listen to lessons given by teachers 
in their classes. Some of these lessons begin by pre- 
supposing the possession of knowledge which the. scholars 
have never acquired, and so they merely bewilder them, 
and completely fail to fulfil their purpose. And others 
begin by elaborately telling the class what is already 
known, and these fail in their purpose, too, and may 
easily alienate and dishearten the learners. What is 
here needed is the transference to the school room of 
the simple enquiry addressed to the disciples in the 
desert : u How many loaves have ye ? ” A few minutes 
may be fitly spent at the beginning of every lesson, in 
the preliminary questions which will serve to shew the 
teacher in what state the learner’s mind already is, 
what previous knowledge is actually possessed and re- 
membered, and how the new knowledge intended to be 
taught can best be linked on to tfce old. # As in all 
charitable work, we do not know how to help a man, 
we certainly cannot help him wisely, until wc know 
him, and have found out what he has got already; 
so every teacher before he begins to teach is bound lo 
discover and to measure carefully the substratum on 

1 Mark vi. 3&. 
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which hp has to build. The neglect of this simple pre- 
caution />ffcn leads in teaching to enormous waste of 
time. 

1 

Even the most cursory student of the Ihble cannot Vision and 
fail to notice how large' a portion of the teaching described 
in it takes the form of visions and revelations. The 
ladder was seen by Jacob in the wilderness, with the 
angels oY Go<l ascending and descending on it 1 , and on 
waking he exclaimed, “Surely the Loid was in this place 
and I knew it not,” and afterwards went on his pilgrimage 
with firmer resolution and surer hope. Samuel and 
Solomon, too, were among those who “ in clear dream 
and solemn vision ” heard things “ that no gross ear can 
hear,” and received impressions which changed the course 
of their whole lives and made them conscious of a 1 >ivine 
call and a new consecration. Other instances are to be 
found in the visions of Ezekiel, the weird utterances 
which came to Eliphaz in the time “when deep sleep 
falleth on men 8 ,” the great sheet let down from heaven 
befoie the startled eye of Peter 3 , in whose experience 
it was needful that he should henceforth learn to regard 
nothing as “common or unclean”; the unclosing of the 
spiritual eye which was granted to Paul, “ whether in the 
body or out of the body 4 ” he could not tell; and the 
ecstatic vision which was revealed to the aged seer 
of Patmos when he beheld a “ city that had no need of 
the sun ort>f the moon to lighten it, because the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof 5 .” 
Revelations in these forms do not come to you or to me, 
but we havt all had some experiences which are closely 
Akin to them. There have been moments in our lives, 
and in those of our pupils, when we seem to be lifted up ’ 

1 Genesis xxviii. 12 . 2 Job iv. 13. a Acts x. rr. 

4 2 Corinthians xii. 2 . 0 Revelation xxi. 23. 
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on to a higher plane of thought and emotiorj. than is 
habitual to us; when great things seem gYeater, and^ 
little things smaller, beauty more beautiful, and evil 
more hateful than ever, when ,we feel ourselves capable 
of something better than wc are Yloing every day, and 
when the whole atmosphere in which we live becomes 
suffused with a new sense of the nobler possibilities of life. 
Such moments arc rare, but they come to all of us some- 
times. They may be brought about by reading a very 
powerful or inspiring book, by some scene of extraordinary 
loveliness, by some domestic or public event which stirs 
our sympathies profoundly, or perhaps by that strong and 
indefinable emotion which is produced by the presence 
of large numbers, all animated by one spirit 'and con- 
trolled by the same overmastering impulse. Whatever 
be the cause we know well that times of refreshing like 
these are among the best in our lives. We would fain 
prolong them. We feci as the three disciples did, when 
for a moment they were favoured with a glimpse of 
Moses and Elias and of the upper world. “ Methinks it 
is good to be here.” Wc cannot stay, however, but must 
presently descend into the arena of daily duty, perhaps to 
the valley of humiliation. 

“Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” 

The story of the Transfiguration is^ paraffle revealing 
the significance of those moments of exaltation which 
come to most of us at some times in our lives. The brief 
and transient experience gives us the true measure by which 
ever after we may judge our powers and our motives. 
It shews us what our best self is capable of becoming. 
It leaves in us memories by which all the rest of our life 
may be brightened and ennobled. Ever after when we 
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are tempted to be content with a h\v standard of duty, 

,to waste .opportunities, and to let our faculties be ‘soiled 
by ignoble use,’ those memories come -back to rebuke us 
and to recall us to the right way. Thus strong emotions, 
and even the vague sense of undeveloped power, may 
play an important part in the education of a life. 

• Is it not true that children who seem to us a little Dreamy 
odd and eccentric, and who indulge in reveries and 
fancies, are often among the best scholars wc have? scholar* not 
There was* once a family of twelve brothers, of whom 
eleven were rather hard and prosaic, and perhaps 
common-place men, who, when the young brother 
came among them, were wont to greet him with the 
mocking ^salutation, “ Behold, this dreamer cometh.” 

The boy had indulged in visions which they could not 
understand ; had, in tending sheep in the solitary hills, 
nurtured great vague ambitions which differed essentially 
from theiis. Yet this dreamer was he who became the 
chief of his family, a ruler of men, the saviour of his 
father and his brethren. It is ever thus. The deeper 
insight, the inspiring hopes, the ‘thoughts that wander 
through eternity/ when they are granted to us are great 
and divine gifts. In the rare cases in which we see 
evidences of them manifested in childhood let us wel- 
come them as among the best omens, and not discourage 
the dreamer because his mental activity takes unexpected 
forms, and because he seems less amenable to ordinary 
routine discipline than his fellows. 

Here then is a hint for us, of the value of genuine 
appeal to tlft feelings, in dealing with children. All great 
^notion, provided only that it be unselfish, docs some- 
thing to purify and ennoble character. Incidents occur 1 
in a child’s life which help to kindle such emotion— the 
thrill of a Solemn music, the first glimpse of the sea, 
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thanksgiving at a jubilee or for some great, national 
blessing, the sympathy evoked on the occasion- of some 
great social misfortune or public loss. A good teacher 
is ever on the watch for incidents of this kind in the 
public life of the nation, or in local events, or in the 
history of the school itself, such as may serve to rouse 
the apathetic to enthusiasm, or make one { who generally 
cares for material pleasures only, forget himself for a 
time at least. The teacher who looks into his own life 
knows well that he lias become what he is, ‘hot only in 
virtue of what he knows and can do, but of what he has 
felt, and of what he has striven for and imagined in his 
best moments. In the teacher’s profession it is truer 
than perhaps in any other that the sum of human duty 
is to aim high and to work hard. Without hard work all 
great aims are apt to become futile and to evaporate in 
mere sentiment. But without a high aim, and a noble 
ideal of what is possible both in ourselves and in our 
pupils, mere hard work is the purest drudgery, and will 
inevitably degenerate ere long into a barren and joyless 
routine. 

Thus wc have had before us some of the more pro- 
minent methods by which truth has been enforced and 
character shaped by the Bible writers. They are ( i ) symbol 
and ritual, (2) direct injunction, (3) appeals to the intu- 
itions of conscience, (4) iteration and reiteration, (5) pro- 
verbs, (6) biography and example, (?) story, figure and 
parable, (8) poetry, (9) searching questions, and lastly (10) 
vision and inspii ation. These methods are n<jt all equally 
applicable at all times, or to all learners, or to the 
4 same people at every stage in their mental and spiritual 
development. But all of them have been employed by 
our Divine teacher from time to time in the f ducation of 
the race, and every one of them is suggestive to us 
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of processes which we may in J.ome degree imitate. 
We. may, a’t least infer from this review of the chief 
characteristics of Bible teaching that the ways of access 
to the human conscience and understanding are many 
and varied ; that they have not all been found out yet ; 
that new modes of adapting former methods to meet 
modern needs have yet to be discovered, and that it is 
the duly of every good teacher to lake at least a share 
in making such discoveries for himself. 
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LECTURE II. 

SOCRATKS AND IIIS METHOD OF 
TEACHING. 

Stale of Athens in the time «>f Socrates. The intellectual discipline 
of the Athenians. 'The art of Oratory. Socrates and his con- 
versation*'. I Ik disciphs and reporters. A Socratic dialogue. 
Negative icsults not necessarily fruitless. Investigation of 
wohIs and their meanings. Some methods more fating for 
adult*. than for young learners. Ambiguity and verbal con- 
fusion. (jorgins. Relation of virtue to knowledge. The dai/iuv 
of Socrates. Oracles. Conversation an educational instru- 
ment. Need for occasional colloquies with elder scholars. 
Subjects suited for such colloquies. Handicraft. Physical 
Science. The doctrine of leminisccnce. Pre-natal existence. 
Socrates a preacher of righteousness. The accusation against 
him. His death. 


We may profitably devote our time to-day to the 
consideration of the life and influence of the most illus- 
trious of the Greek teachers. Socrates’ name is identified 
with some of the earliest dialectical exercises on record, 
and the arts of evolving and imparting ffuth and of 
establishing a right relation between learner and teacher 
were the arts to which lie devoted his chief attention. 
These too are the arts which most of my hearers desire 
to acquire for themselves, and to communicate to othefls, 
1 and although our circumstances, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, differ much from those in which he lived, it will 
be found on examination that there is S substantial 
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resemblance between the problems with which he was 
^confronted 'and some of those which we in this age 
are trying to solve. 

At the risk of recounting some things which ai e state of 
already very familiar to most of my audience, it may 
not be unfitting to remind you of one or two facts Socrates. 
respecting the condition of Athens in the fourth and 
fifth centime^ before Christ. The state, of which it 
formed the capital, was little larger than a moderate 
English county, and the whole of its subject territories 
were not equal in area to Great Britain. In the time 
of Pericles, however, it was the most influential city in ‘ 
the world. Its outward aspect was, as you know, very 
remarkable. The houses of the private citizens were, 
for the most part, plain wooden tenements, in striking 
contrast to all the buildings associated with the public 
life of the state; for these were costly and magnificent. 

Near was a fair harbour, teeming with commercial life; 
and down the slope, leading to the Piraius, were two 
sturdy parallel walls, which secured access to the sea in 
time of war, and which, as they betokened the prudence 
of the citizens, had also borne witness to their prowess 
in many a conflict. And Lowering high above the city, 
overlooking the common paths and homes of men, 
stood the sacred citadel, the dwelling of the gods. 

There was the Parthenon, dedicated to the virgin god- 
dess Athend? whosg name the city bore; and near it 
were the temples of Jupiter Olympus, of Theseus, and 
Apollo— -buildings splendid even in ruins, but then all 
fresh and perfect, overlaid with gilding and bright colour. 

%t, 2,300 years ago, the stranger who had sailed from 
Tyre or from Syracuse, to see the city, would not have 
gathered from all these outward signs of prosperity a 
true conception of the power of Athens, or have under- 
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stood why she dominated the world. The greatness 
of Athens lay in the character of her people, in her^ 
freedom, and in the way in which she maintained it, 
in her mental activity, and in that desire for new know- 
ledge which, long afterwards, so impressed St Paul 
when he addressed the people from Mai s' Hill. You 
remember how much struck the Apostle was as he 
walked through the city or stood on the . vcropolis, and 
saw around him so many signs of restlessness and of 
intellectual activity and cnlerpiise. 'The people, St Luke 
tells us, “spent their time in nothing else but either to 
tell 01 to hear some new thing 1 .” That did not mean 
news in our sen^e of the word, news fiom a far country, 
the story nt a gieat discovery or new fact. R meant a 
new truth or speculation, some fiesli or original opinion 
about go\ eminent, about the duties of citizens, the rights 
of subject slates, or the proper use of human faculties 
in the family and in the State. 

Athens had, at the time of Socrates, lately succeeded 
in baffling the counsels and dispersing the host of the 
King of Persia. With the little band of confederated 
Greek patriots, she had resisted an army twenty times 
the size of her own. The names of Plattea and Salamis 
weie keenly remembered by the Greeks; and the 
tactics of Marathon and Thermopylae were often can- 
vassed by them. Indeed, every matter of public con- 
cern was fieely discussed. It is true the? people bad 
no press, cither to furnish them with materials for 
forming their opinions, or to save them that trouble by 
presenting them with opinions already fornhilated. All 
discussion was oral ; not only in the legitimate popular 
assemblies, but in the market-place, in the forum, and 
under the porticoes of temples, groups of eager dis- 
1 Acts xvii. 21. a 
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putants flight be seen anxiously investigating some 
^difficult problem in morals or polities. Every act of 
the governing body, every detail of administration, 
eve*y judicial decision, bocame, in turn, the subject of 
open public disputation. And the Athenians prided 
themselves on doing everything with their eyes open, 
and on being able to give a reason, not only for the 
acts of themselves and their party, but also for all the 
public policy of their beloved State. A man who had 
not an opirfton on these matters, or who could not defend 
it, was considered to be a discredit to the community. 

“We are the only people,” said Pericles, in one of his 
impassioned orations to the citizens at the funeral of 
some herofes who had died in a conflict, 

“We are the only people who regard him that does not meddle 
in State affairs as good for nothing. Vet, niethinks, we pass sound 
judgments and are quirk in catching the light apprehension of 
things, and we think that words are not prejudicial to action, but 
rather the not being prepared by previous debate before we proceed 
to action Herein lies the true excellence of out people, that in the 
hour of action wc can shew great courage, and yet we debate before- 
hand the expediency of our measures. The courage of oilier 
nations maybe the result of ignorance or blind impulse; delibera- 
tion makes them cowards. But those, undoubtedly, must be 
deemed to have the greatest souls who, being most acutely sensible 
pf the miseries of war and the sweets of peace, are not hence inihe 
least deterred from facing danger. * * This whole earth is the 

grave of illustrious men ; but, of all those who are buried in it, there 
are none noble? than ttyse whom we commit to the ground to-day, 
for they are the intelligent citizens of a free Slate.” 

The sort of mental discipline through which an The 
Athenian citizen passed, differed very much from that 
with which we are familiar in the nineteenth century, of the 
He could not read or write, but he could listen to Jhc Athenmm ' 
harangues of the orator, or join a group of enquirers 
who surrounded a philosopher pacing the groves of 

t 
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Academus. lie saw* the plays of Sophocles aijd Aristo- 
phanes, of which representations were often' gratuitously 
provided l>y rich citizens, as an honourable public duty, 
and as a contribution to national education. “ 1 le walked 
amidst the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of Zeuxis ; 
he heard the rhapsodist at the street corner declaiming 
about the heroism of Hector or the wanderings of*the 
much-enduring Ulysses, lie was a legislator, conversant 
with high questions of international right and of public 
revenue, lie was a soldier, <uirfiillv trained by the State 
under a severe but geneiou-. discipline; he was a judge, 
compelled ollcn to weigh hostile evidence, and to decide 
complex questions oj right and wrong. These things 
weie themscUes an education, well titled, if not to form 
exact or profound thinkers, at least to give quickness to 
the peiceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency to the ex- 
passion, and politeness to the manners 1 .” An Athenian 
knew that his beloved city was dedicated to'Athenc, the 
goddess of Wisdom, and he wished to make the citizens 
worthy of this distinction. Hence, to many of the people, 
philosophy was a pastime, and the search after wisdom 
one of the main duties of life. And, as some men would 
go to a bath or a gymnasium to brace up their physical 
energies, others would resort to the rhetor or the sophist 
to gathei strength for intellectual contests, and to practise 
» in the porch or the agora the “noble ait of self-defence.” 
The art of And here it may not be unfitting to reflect for a 
oratory. momcn t on the fact that 23 centimes have not, in this 
one respect, witnessed the improvement which we may 
hope has been visible in other departments of instruc- 
. tion. Education in citizenship, training in the art of 
forming and expressing opinions on matters of high 
public interest, the discipline which heljjs a man to 
1 Macaulay, Essay on Boswell’s Johnson. 
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explain, «and, if needful, lo main Ain and defend the 
•opinions*he is supposed to hokf— where is our pro- 
vision for attaining these objects? - Where are the 
teachers who, not content with making thcii pupils 
receivers of truth, help them also to elucidate it, and 
to enforce it upon others? I think that from Athens 
we*have still, in this one respect, something to learn. 

It was in the midst of this busy, prosperous, and Socrates 
■ inquisitive community that you might have seen, had a, *f r !*H a . 
you lived ftbout 400 h.c., a short, thick-set, and some- hons. 
what ugly man, going about from one part of the c ity to 
another, entering into conversation with persons of all 
ranks, and apparently veiy anxious lo extend the circle 
of Ins acquaintance. Yet he was no stranger to the 
people of Athens. They knew him well, lie had been 
brought up among them. His father had been a sculp! or 
of no great repute or wealth, but of good and honourable 
lineage. lie himself had served in oaily life as a soldier 
with some credit, and had subsequently filled several of 
those posts in which the Athenian constitution, like our 
own, gave, even to undistinguished citizens, opportunities 
of rendering service to the State, lie lived a blameless 
and somewhat uneventful life, and attracted little public 
notice until about the age of 40. Hut about this time 
he began to be remarked for the frequency and earnest- 
ness of the conversations which he held with the leading 
people of Athens.# Wherever a public disputation was 
’going on, where\ er any rhetor was discoursing to a group 
of hearers, {his rugged, meanly clad man would be seen 
attentively listening. In a modest and lespectful way, 
he would venture lo put a question to the orator on the 
subject of his harangue. An answer would generally lie 
given off-ha # nd. On this Socrates would found another 
question ; and, as he very rarefuljy remembered the 

4—2 
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several answers, fastened mercilessly on any inconsistency 
between one answer and another, and would permit nq. 
deviation from the matter in hand; he would often embar- 
rass the speaker very much, and make it appear that he 
was talking about something which he did not under- 
stand. Throughout he assumed the rather provoking 
attitude of a mere enquirer, nevei that of one who had a 
theory of his own to propound, ("lose, searching intcr- 
rognlion was his chief cmplo) ment. and if the result was 
unsatisfactory he seemed surprised and disappointed, as 
one who had expected information and guidance he 
could not obtain. For Socrates was possessed with the 
conviction that there is a great deal of unreal and pre- 
tentious knowledge in the world. He thought ’that, 
down at the root of even the most familiar subjects that 
men discuss, there lie difficulties which are scarcely 
suspected. He believed that men come to false conclu- 
sions, not because they reason badly oi dishonestly, but 
because their premisses are wrong; because, at the very 
outset of their argument, they have assumed as true some 
data whit'h they have never sufficiently examined. He 
thought that, before any one could attain a high standard 
of intellectual excellence, he had much to unlearn ; and 
that it was necessary for him to clear his mind, not 
merely of falsehood or error, but of beliefs which, though 
they might appear self-evident, were unsupported and 
unverified. We err, he said, by 40 1 taking the true 
measure of ourselves and of our own ignorance ; and, 
until we have tried to do this, we are not in a condition 
to receive new knowledge in a right spirit, or to turn it to 
profitable account, lie did not think that men wilfully 
deceived one another, 1ml rather that unconsciously they 
deceived themselves. Hence, he regarded it as the first 
business of a philosopher to convey to the learner, by 
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some process, however painful, nttiue estimate of the 
# value and Extent of his own knowledge. 

We are to remember that he wrote no book, and that tt/sdis- 
all our knowledge of him is gained from the refolds 
furnished b> his affmVmate disciples Plato and Xeno- 
phon.* Herein we aie leminded of the greatest of all 
teachers, who is known to us not by any waitings of 1 1 is 
own, but by *11 is ads and discourses as they have been 
handed down to us by those who received His teaching. 

And the parallel is reinaikable in other ways. Three of 
the Evangelists give to us plain matter of- tact narratives 
of what they saw and heard. It is true we may trace in 
Matthew a desire to make the mission of his Lord intel- 
ligible and acceptable to the Jew's, and in Luke, who 
wrote under the guidani e of Paul, a wish to edify Geniile 
converts. Pul in the three synoptic Gospels there is 
straightforward narrative, biography, reports of romcisa- 
tions and discourses, but little or no lellection or theory. 

In the fourth Gospel you have an utterance of another 
kind. The writer of St John’s Gospel is essentially a ■ 
Platonist. He sees the whole of the facts of the Saviour’s 
life through the medium of the large spiritual truths 
which seem to him of paramount importance. He lays 
down, in the first words of his book, his theory of the 
inner relationship of the Father, the Word, and the 
human soul; and throughout his nairative, particularly in 
the long diScourscs between the (beat 'Feather and His 
disciples, lie accentuates this theory, and keeps steadily 
in view the ideal of spiritual union, of supernatural 
agency, ancf Divine influence, [t is thus also with Plato, 
fie is an idealist. He secs all tmth of mere fact, in the 1 
light of what he conceives to be the larger truths of • 
philosophy. He looks on human and social lift! as 1 
having its *ovvn ideal and purpose, no less than each 
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profession or craft. f.His views on the ultimate ground 
of all ethics in science or reasoned truth nn^l on the # 
doctrine of leminiscencc are constantly illustrated in the 
Socratic dialogues, as he piesents them. But to Xeno- 
phon, a soldier rather than a jlnilosopher, a man of 
business and of robust common sense, the dialectic of 
Socrates was chiefly valuable because of the lights it 
thiew on the piaetical pioblems of life, He \Vas con- 
cerned to hear it so often said of his revered master, 
that his teaching ended in mere doubt ancl negation, 
l ie desired to vindicate Sot rates from such a charge, and 
to shew that, aftei all his searching questions, he ceased 
to embarrass his heard, and gave him, by way of con- 
clusion, counsels of a practical and useful character. 
And all through the Platonic and Xenophontic repre- 
sentations, as between the narratives of Matthew and of 
John, and even in the two a( counts of the Apology before 
the judges, you will find the same divcisity, - the one 
dwelling rather on the negative and speculative side, 
the other on the practical and positive side of the 
master's leaching , both representations being in a sense 
fundamentally true, but both coloured by the intellectual 
medium through which the disciple recognised the truth. 

Here, for example, is a fragment from one of Xeno- 
phon’s dialogues, in which you will obsene that the 
moral aim and purpose of the Socratic dialectic is kept 
prominently in \ iew, and in which the reporter of the 
conversation is chiefly concerned to vindicate his master 
against the charge so often made against him of corrupt- 
ing the Athenian youth. It is an account of^i conversa- 
tion with (Banco, the son of Aristo, who was so strongl/ 
possessed with the desire of governing the republic, that 

“Although not yet twenty lie was continually making orations 
to the people; neithci was it in the power of his relations, however 
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numcious, to prevent his exposing himself to ridicule. Socrates, 
who lovcd'hityi on the account of I’lafo and C'h.umidas, had alone 
^he art to Succeed with him. Kor, meeting him, he said, ‘Your 
desig^hen, my Glaucu, is to he at the veiy head of our republic?’ 
‘It is so,’ replied the other. , 

“ ‘Believe me,' said Socrates, *a noble aim! for, this once ac- 
complished, you become, as it were, absolute; you may then serve 
youj friends, aggiandi/c your family, extend the limits of your 
country, ajul nyikc yourself 1 unowned, not only in Athens, but 
throughout all (I reeve; nay, it may be, your fame will spiead 
abroad among the most baibaious nations, like another Thcmistoclcs, 
while admiration and applause attend wherever you go!’ 

“Socrates, having thus lired the imagination ol the young man, 
anil secured himself a favourable hearing, went on, Hut, if yom 
design is to receive honour from your country, you intend to he of 
Use to it, tor nothing but that can secuio its applause?’ ‘Undoubt- 
edly,’ replied Cllauco ‘Tell me, then, I enlieal you, what may be 
the fust service you intend to rentier the lcpublic?’ 

“(Ilauco remained silent, as not knowing what to answer. ‘I 
suppose,’ said Socrates, ‘you mean to emicli it? for that is generally 
the method we lake, when we intend to aggiandi/c the family of 
some fiicnd.’ ‘This is indeed my design,’ icluined the other. 
‘But the way to do this,’ said Souatcs, ‘is to increase its revenues.’ 
‘It is so.’ ‘Tell me then, I pi ay you, whence the revenues of the 
republic arise, and what they annually amount to; since [ doubt 
nut of your having diligently imjuired into c.uh paitiriilai, so as to 
he able to supply every deficiency, and, when one source fails, can 
easily have rceouise to some other.’ 

‘I protest to you,’ said t Ilauco, ‘ this is a point I nevt 1 eonsideied.’ 
‘Tell me, then, only its annual expenses, for I suppose you intend to ie- 
trencli whatevei appears superfluous?’ 4 1 cannot say , 1 replied (ilauco, 
‘that I have yA thought of this :i ff.iit any more than of the other.’ 

“‘We must postpone, then, our design of cm idling the republic 
to another time,’ said Socrates, ‘for I see not how a person cun 
exert his endeavours to any purpose, so long as lie continues 
ignorant both of its income and expenses.’ ‘Yet a Slate may he en- 
riched by the spoils of its enemies.’ ‘Assuredly,’ icplied Socrates, 
‘hut, in older to do this, its strength should he superior, otheiwise 
it may be in danger of losing what it hath already. He, therefore, 
who advises war, ought to be well acquainted not only with the forces 
of hi^ov^n country, but tho-.c of the enemy; to the end ih.it, if lie 
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finds superiority on hirsute, he may boldly persist in liis fiist 
opinion, or recede in tune and dissuade l lie people* from the 
hazardous undertaking.' ‘it is very true,’ returned “the other* 
‘I pray you, then, tell me w hat are out foices by sea aiifcMand; 
and what arc the enemy’s?’ ‘In t^uth, Socrates, I cannot pretend 
to tell you, at once, eitliei one or the other.’ ‘Possibly you may 
have a list of them in wilting? If so, I should attend to your 
reading it with pleasuic.’ ‘No, nor this,’ replied Glauco, ‘fyr I 
have not yet begun to make any calculation of the piatlcp’ ‘I per- 
ceive, then,' said Sociates, ‘we shall not make war in a short lime; 
since an all.ur of such moment cannot be duly considered at the 
beginning ol )<>ui adminbliation. Pail I take it for giant eel,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘that you have carefully attended to the guarding our 
coasts; and know where it is necessary to place garrisons, and what 
the numbei of soldius to be employed for each ; that, while you are 
diligent to keep those complete which are of service to us, you may 
older sin li to be withdrawn as appear superfluous.’ 

“ * It is mv opinion,’ icplied Glauco, ‘that every one of them should 
be taken away, since they only ravage the country they W'ere appointed 
to defend.’ ‘Put what aie w c to do, then,’ said Socrates, ‘ if our 
gaiiisons are taken away? How shall we prevent the enemy from 
ovei running Attica at pleasure? And who gave you this intelligence, 
that out guaids discharge their duly in suJi a manner? Have you 
been among them?’ ‘No, but I much suspect it.’ ‘As soon, then,* 
said Sou ales, ‘as we can be thoioughly informed of the matter, 
and have not to proceed on conjecture only, w’e will speak of it to 
the Senate.’ ‘Perhaps,’ icplied Glauco, ‘this may be the best way.’ 
‘I can scarcely suppose,’ continued Socrates, ‘that you have visited 
our silver mines so frequently as to assign the cause why they have 
fallen otT so much of late from their once flourishing condition?’ 
‘1 have not been at all there,’ answered Glauco....” 

c 

After many other questions had brought out clearly 
the need of more accurate, practical knowledge as the 
equipment of a statesman, Socrates concludes : — 

“If, therefore, you desiie to he admired and esteemed by yoifr 
country beyond all others, you must exceed all others in the know- 
ledge of those things which you are ambitious of undertaking; and, 
thus qualified, I shall not scruple to insure your success, whenever 
you may think proper to picside ovei the Commonwealth.” 
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“ The school of a philosopher,” says Epictetus, “ is a Active 

surgery. * You do not come lo it for pleasure, but for rCsll!fs * n f 
f* . ' • . . . / , , c\$arity 

pain. If one ot you brings me a dislocated shoulder, j, uitkss* 

and aiiolher divers disorders, shall l sit uttering trilling 
exclamations and let )bu go away as you came?” You 
observe that Socrates’ method of interrogation was often 
of a humbling and painful kind ; it forced home to his 
collocutor the very unwelcome conviction that he was 
more ignorant than he supposed. Theic are three stages 
in the intellectual history of a man in relation to the 
-knowledge of any subject. The first, and lowest, is 
unconscious, satisfied ignorance. The next stage is one 
of ignorance too, but of ignorance unmasked, awakened 
and ashamed of itself. The third, and highest, is that 
which follows the possession of clear and reasoned truth. 

But the second condition is necessary to the last. We 
cannot vault out of ignorance into wisdom at one bound, 
we must travel slowly and toilsomely along -the inter- 
mediate steps ; and Socrates thought he did a service 
to an enquirer if he could only succeed in helping him to 
reach the second step, and so to be fairly on the right road. 

A very significant feature of his teaching was the The inves- 
great importance he attached to the right and accurate 
use of words. Many of the dialogues which Plato has thar 
recorded for us turn almost wholly on the definition of mcanin S s - 
some word or phrase. Few of us know, until we try, 
how hard it ft to give a concise and perfect definition of 
even the most familiar word, and how much harder it is 
to make sure that we always attach precisely the same 
meaning to it. Now Socrates thought that an examina- 
tion of these difficulties would be of great use to people 
generally, and to disputants in particular. So he would 
take a man who either in his business or in his argumen- 
tation was ih the habit of employing some particular 
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term. He would gently ask him to define that term. 
Whatever answer was given lie would quietly accept and^ 
repeat. He would then propose a question or two, 
intended to illustrate the different senses in which the 
word might be applied; and, in Hoing this, would make 
it evident, either that the definition was too wide and 
needed to be restricted a little, or that it was too narfovv 
and did not comprehend enough. Thfc respondent 
would then ask lea\e to retract Ins former definition, and 
to amend it. When this wa*- done, the inexorable ques- 
tioner would go on cross-examining on the subject, ' 
applying the amended definition to new cases, until 
answers were given inconsistent with each other and 
with the previous reply. And, at the end of this pitiless 
cross-examination, it would often appear that the respon- 
dent, after vain efforts to extricate himself, admitted that 
he could give no satisfactory answer to the demand 
which at fust had appeared so simple. 

And I am sure that we, as teachers, have a special 
interest in that part of the Socratic teaching which bore 
upon the exact connotation and the right use of words. 
Grammar, verbal and logical analysis, rhetoric, style — all 
these things will still, notwithstanding the occasional 
satire and lemonstianccs of the modern professors of 
science, hold their own as among the chief instruments 
in the training of a human being for an active and a 
thoughtful life. And why ? — because a colons vocabu- 
lary is a storehouse of thoughts. Because, whatever we 
are hereafter to learn, whether about History, Politics, 
Astronomy, or Physics, must, to a large* extent, be 
learned from books ; and because whatever gives i ft 
greater command of the language of books, and a more 
cxafct conception of the significance of that language, 
enlarges our resources as thinking beings. 
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Yet the philosopher’s method o£,pursuing a genfcral Some 
term into allots hiding-places, of a mending, expanding, 
and contracting a definition, until it fitted exactly the tiny for 
qualities of the thing defined was, — though useful as 
a method of confutation with grave men, especially with youd* 
superficial pretenders— not a model for us to imitate ha- lt ' unit ' n ' 
bitmdly in a school. Nor is the Socratic dpwua a lawful 
expedient for use in teaching young learners. They do 
not need to have their ignotance exposed. We do not 
help them by plying them with questions and humbling 
them with a sense of their own inferiority to ourselves. 
Occasionally, 1 have no doubt, it is useful to take a lesson 
on a single word, — I will say, constitution , virtue , experience, 
proof, Jaw , influence , — trace it through all the stages of its 
development, and the shades of its meaning ; and then 
ask the scholar himself, after this inductive exercise, to 
define the word, and to take care that the definition shall 
cover all its legitimate applications. We want, of course, 
that our scholars shall know the meaning of the words 
they use. But the meaning of a word as learned by heart 
from a dictionary or a spelling-book is of no value. It 
is, indeed, owing to its necessary brevity, often worse 
than useless. The true way to teach young learners 
the significance of a word is, after a brief explanation, 
to tell them to take the word and use it. “Write four 
or five sentences containing t lie word.” “Give a short 
narrative in \\4iich this woid shall be used three times in 
different senses.” Or, “Take these two words, which are 
apparently synonymous, and employ them in such a way 
as to show tlftt you see the less obvious distinctions in 
thair meaning.” The object aimed at by the Socratic 
elenchus among grown-up controversialists may be at- 
tained, among young scholars, by this simpler and les?s 
irritating process. 
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Ambiguity IJut, to the philosopher, the duty of looking straight 

1 confusion. * nto ^ 1C a word’s meaning, of stripping it of all 

the vague associations which might have clustered round 
t it, seemed indispensable as part of the mental pupation 
which should precede the acquisition of true wisdom, 
lie would not discuss a subject until the exact sense in 
which the leading words were to be used was fixed. • He 
would allow none of that verbal legeideTnainT by which 
the same word could be used in two senses in different 
stages of the argument, lie would not pegmit the dis- 
cussion to be mystified by a metaphor, however familiar 
and apposite, until the limits to which the analogy 
extended, and the point beyond which it did not extend, 
were clearly marked. At one time, one of the professors 
of Rhetoric would be found seeking to attract pupils by 
declaiming in favour of the art lie taught: -- 

Co/ifius. “‘What is ilictmir?’ said Sociates calmly to Gorgias one day. 

‘A giand science,’ was the icply. ‘Hut the science of what?’ ‘Of 
wokK.’ ‘ but of what words? Is it the science, for example, of such 
words as a physician would use to a patient ?’ ‘No, certainly.’ ‘Then 
rhetoric is not comemcd with all words?’ ‘No, indeed. f ‘Yet 
it makes men able to speak?’ ‘Undoubtedly that is its purpose.’ 
‘Does it help them to think, too, on the subject of which they speak?* 
‘Geitainly.’ ‘Hut, surely, the science of medicine is designed to 
help a man both to think and to speak on those matters which con- 
cern diseases. Is this science therefore rhetoric?’ ‘No, indeed.’” 

So lie goes on mentioning one science after another 
in which speech and thought are alike rilcessary, and 
compelling Gorgias to admit that rhetoric is none of 
these. At last lie takes refuge in the general statement 
that rhetoric is the art of persuasion, and Instances the 
fact that, in all public movements, a fluent speaker 
exercises more influence over the multitude than any 
one else. Socrates proceeds to enquire whether, if the 
question related to ship building, a rhetoriefan or a ship- 
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builder would be the best guide ; alld, after a few more 
questions, ‘convicts his interlocutor of professing an art 
which^seeks to produce persuasion without knowledge, 
and therefore only useful for the unthinking and the 
ignorant. Gorgias afterwards shifts his ground, and says 
that the true province of rhetoric is that persuasion 
which relates to the highest matters, that which is 
required in courts of justice, and in determining ques- 
tions of right and wrong, of virtue and its opposite. A 
few more questions lead up to the admission that, if this 
be the case, rhetoricians ought to know more than other 
people about these great subjects, and to be holier and 
better persons than their fellow citizens. Gorgias did 
not like this. lie could only cluifc, and fret, and be 
irritated. He could not deny that it was precisely in 
this sort of word-warfare it was his profession to he 
victorious, and that in this case lie had not been the 
conqueror. Perhaps, if he were a vain pedant, he would 
take care to come no more in the way of Socrates and 
his pitiless dialectics; but, if he were a modest and 
sincere searcher after truth, he would be the wiser after 
all this bewilderment, even though the conversation had 
only led to a negative and unsatisfactory result. Per- 
plexity is the beginning and lirst product of philosophy. 
It is necessary that all accepted truths should be put to 
the question, and all suppositions given up, in order that 
they may hereafter lie recovered and placed in their true 
light by means of the philosophic process. This process 
was in Socrates’s time beginning to be applied to moral 
problems chiefly, and to the recognised hypotheses about 
etTiics and sociology. It was reserved for a later age — 
for llacon and for Descartes, and Hoyle and Leibnitz, 
their successors, to see the tiue function of the sceptical 
spirit in the domain of physics, and of the natural world. 
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Relation of The little dialogue I have just summarised, illustrates 

knowledge one f ca t lirc and that perhaps the most vulnerable fcaturt, 

to virtue . 1 1 .... 

of the teaching of Socrates. He insisted that aJJ^virtue 

was ultimately knowledge, .and resolved all vice into 

ignorance and folly. This is a favourite doctrine of Plato, 

and is indeed only found in the Platonic dialogues. 

Aristotle describes him as teaching that all virtues are 

really sciences (<£/>ov>/(rcis ima-Ti'ifias drat 7 ra<ra 5 ras 

dpiTtU). Herein, no doubt, Sociates tells the truth, but 

not the whole truth A reitain state of ttie affections 

and of the will is not less indispensable as a condition of 

virtue than a ceitain state of the intelligence. Aristotle 

is justified in complaining that two elements seem to be 

wanting in the teaching ascribed to Socrates— the irddo 9 , 

or feeling in favour of what was right, and the 7j9n s, or 

the habit of right doing. Still, Socrates was right in 

insisting that there can be no tiue virtue without an 

intelligent consciousness of what we are doing and of 

the leasons for doing it. Stupid, helpless acquiescence 

in the mode of conduct prescribed for us by others, may 

be very convenient to rulers, to schoolmasters, and to 

parents ; but it is not virtue. 

On this point MrCirotc has well said 1 , “Socrates meant 
by knowledge something more than is directly implied in 
the word. He had present to his mind as the grand 
depravation of a human being, not so much vice as mad- 
ness— that state in which a man does notlcnow what he 
is doing. Against the vicious man securities both public 
and private may be taken with considerable effect; 
against the madman there is no security except perpetual 
restraint... Madness was ignorance at its extreme pitch. 
There were many varieties and gradations in the scale of 
ignorance, which if accompanied by false conceit of 
1 History of (Irene, Vol. VI 1. p. 136. 
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knowledge ditifers from madness only ih degree. The worst 
$f all ignoearfee was when a man was ignoiant of himself.” 

Pg;haps it was in regard to his theory on this point, The 
and to his gencial view of ethical questions, that Socrates 
incurred most dislike on the part of the Athenian people, 
and was most often misunderstood, lie was wont to 
talk" much of his 8a ljudv or genius, as if he had within him 
a divine guide in matteis of conduct, a prophetic or 
supernatural voice nearly always prohibiting or warning, 
rarely stimufiting or instruct i\ e - a tutelary influence such 
as was peculiar to himself, and was not always accessible 
to others. Hegel truly interprets this, when he says that , 
by it the philosopher only meant to symbolize the peculiar | 
form in which private judgment appeared in Socrates him- 
self. Many Creeks, however fond of mciely intellectual 
speculation, were little used to determine their actions 
by a process of reflection. Still less were they wont to 
refer to anything analogous to what we call conscience. 

Its place was supplied by habitual conformity to law and 
usage. The path of duty was so accurately marked as 
to leave little room for hesitation. And as to cases 
not expressly determined by legitimate authority or 
custom, neither the State nor its individual members 
presumed to decide for themselves, but they sought the 
guidance of the gods by consulting an oracle or by 
divination. There have been many speculations about 
the meaning of the«Socratic hai/itw, but they all resolve 
themselves into this, that the revolt from public opinion 
on the one |jand, and from oracles on the other, took 
the form of insisting on individual responsibility, on the 
need for a clear unclouded judgment, on a belief that 
the voice of truth, the whisper of moral warning and 
encouragement, might be heard by those who were 
rightly prepared and disciplined to listen, 
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“ ]»«t while this ninthly vesture of decay 
Duth grossly close u^ in, we cannot heir it.” 

It is the analogous doctrine to that which is found in 
the dreams and visions of the Hebrew prophets, and to 
the sweet and gracious legend* which tells of the music 
of the spheres. There is the confession of man in all 
ages, of his need of access to something higher, truer, 
diviner than himself. Grant that it means nothing but 
the purified conscience, the tiuih heard in silence and 
meditation,- - is it not, under all these forms, the Divine 
voice, audible, like the music of the spheres, to the 
devout and reverent hearer, and to him alone? And, 
as you read the dialogues of Socrates, and find him so 
often appealing to something in his hearer and in himself 
nearer than a custom, a law, a teacher, or an oracle, you 
are leminded of One of whom wc spoke in the last lecture, 
who never paced the groves of Academus, but whose 
steps were in the streets of Jerusalem or over the hills 
of Galilee, and who when questioned about -some moral 
or casuistical question, directed His answer straight to 
the inner conscience of the questioner himself. VVe saw 
illustrations of this in our last Lecture. Let me’ add 
another, which is curiously characteristic of the Socratic 
method. A questioner asks: “Who is my neighbour ?” 
and the answer comes, not in a categorical shape, but in 
the form of a story : “A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” — and then, \vhen tfle whole story 
is told, comes the home thrust, “Which now of these 
three thin best thou was neighbour unto him that fell 
among thieves ?” We, too, may well desire^ when dealing 
with our pupils to abstain from telling them, what With 
a little trouble they might find out for themselves, and to 
appeal more often from prescription and authority to the 
inner sense of right, which, however overlaid or silenced, 
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is to be found deep down in all thgir hearts. ,Thus we 
may fee> tfcat we are working in harmony with, the 
•greatest teachers in all ages of the world. But this was 
not tke view which the contemporaries of Socrates held 
about him and his fac/wr." To them it seemed that he 
was setting up a new divine being, and inviting the 
Athenians to exchange for this object of worship their 
old gods k And Socrates did not care to correct this 
impression, although the main accusation made by 
Anytus at the trial was that he had sought to overthrow 
the belief in the national divinities and oracles. 

He did not, however, denounce oracles, although he Oracles . 
did not consult them for himself or recommend his 
disciples to appeal to them. One day, one of those 
disciples, named Chxrephon, went to Delphi, and pro- 
posed to the god the question whether any man was 
wiser than Socrates. The answer was in the negative. 

Dong after, in his defence at the trial, he described the 
effect of this news on himself. He said : 

“Why, what enigma is this? For 1 am not conscious to my-clf 
that I am wise, either much or little. What can the god mean by 
saying that I am the wisest? So I went for myself to one of those 
who have the reputation of being wise, thinking that there, if any- 
where, 1 should confute the oracle. Hut, when T came to question 
him, he appeared indeed to be wise in the opinion of most other 
men, and especially in his own, though indeed he was not so. So I 
tried to show him th?t what he took for knowledge was only opinion 
and conjecture,- and in this way I became odious to him and to 
many others pr&ent. When I left him I reasoned thus with myself: 

‘I am wiser than this man, for neither of us appeals to know any- 
thing great or true, but he fancies he knows something, whereas f, 
as I do not knojv anything, do not fancy that I do.’ In this trifling 
particular only do I appear to he wiser than he. 

• Afterwards I went to the poets, but a little close’ cross-examina- 
tion brought me to a like conclusion respecting them. But when I 
went to the artizans, I said to myselt, ‘Here, indeed, is somcthfhg 
in which I am inferior to these men, for they possess some very 
*L. 
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beautiful knowledge.’ And in this I was not deceived, for they 
knew things which I did not, and, in this respect, were wiser than I. . 
But even the* best of these men, because he excelled In the practice ( 
of his art, thought himself knowing in most other matters, and this 
mistake obscured the wisdom he already possessed. So T asked 
■myself, on behalf of the oracle, whether. I should prefer to continue 
as T am, possessing none, either of their special knowledge or of their 
ignorant estimate of themselves, or to have both as they have. And 
it seemed to me, on the whole, that I had best continue as I airf.” 

♦ * 

You will see that, on one point much .discussed 
among the educational reformers of our time — the 
educative virtue of mere handicraft— Socrates would 
probably not have agreed with the current opinion. He 
would not have regarded manual training as a good 
substitute for intellectual discipline. He had seen that 
certain mechanical dexterities might easily co-exist with 
complete stagnation of mind, with great poverty of ideas, 
and with a curious conceit as to the proportion and 
relative worth of the sort of knowledge the artizan did 
not happen to possess. I think, if he were to be con- 
sulted in our day by the advocates of technical education, 
he would say, “Train people’s hands arid eyes by all 
means, but train the understanding at the same time. 
Let your pupil know well the properties of the materials 
he is using, and the nature and limits of the forces he 
employs. Let your handwork be made subservient to 
careful measurement, to the cultivation of taste and 
intelligence, to the perception of artistic ^beauty, and 
then it will play a real part in the development of what 
is best in the human being ; but, unless you do this, you 
will get little or no true culture out of .carpentering, 
modelling, or needlework.” 4 

Mr Grote says, “Physics and Astronomy belonged in 
the? opinion of Socrates to the divine class of phenomena, 
in which human research was insane, fruitless and cfven 
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impious.” He protested against the presumption of Anax- 
agoras wtfo ljad, he said, degraded Helios and Selene into 
•a sun and"moon of calculable motions and magnitudes 1 .. 

Nsr from any of those studies which have of late 
years appropriated the#naVne of Science, did Socrates 
hope very much. He tells us, in the Pineda , that he had 
in garly life felt great interest in enquiries concerning 
natural ppenojnena. “I was eager,” he said, “for the 
investigation of Nature. I thought it a matter of pride 
to know the causes of things. At length, fatigued with 
studying objects through the perceptions of the senses 
only, I looked for the ideas, or reflections of thfcm, in 
the mind, and turned my attention to words and dis- 
courses.” It must be owned that what he called the 
investigation of Nature was not physical science in the 
modern sense of the term— the discovery, recordation, 
and systematic arrangement of facts. It was rather the 
search for some primary principles by which the facts of 
Nature might be explained. Be this as it may, he found 
the enquiry fruitless and unsatisfying, and he concluded, 
though somewhat rashly, that the mysteries of the 
physical world were not fitting subjects for human 
■ investigation, 

The example of Socrates is specially instructive, as Converse 
it regards his method of inviting the co-operation of his [!™’ a an 
disciples in the discussion of difficulties* and in the search tional in- 
for truth. Mr Grote has said, “ His object was not to mul - stmmalL 
tiply proselytes or to procure authoritative assent, but to 
create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, foreknowing 
and .consistent agents, capable of forming conclusions 
for themselves ; as well as to force them into that path 
of inductive generalization whereby alone trustworthy 
conclusions are to be formed 1 .” And this object be 
v 1 G rote’s History of Greece , Vol. vn. p. 130 
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sought to attain not by didactic lectures but by the 
heuristic and conversational method, by making a theory 
or a philosophical problem the subject of free talk, by 
starting difficulties, by citing examples and b / what 
Johnson called a “brisk reciprocation of objections and 
replies.” 

This is not a method adapted for a teacher’s us£ in 
dealing with young children ; but with elder scholars it 
may often be employed with great advantage. Much of 
the hesitation and confusion which characterize the 
average Knglishman, in expressing his own thoughts on 
serious subjects 01 in public, aiises from the fact that in 
our education there has been, on the part of his' teachers, 
abundant use of monologue, but very little of dialogue. 
We do not often enough challenge a scholar to tell in 
his own words what he thinks or what he knows. Still 
less do we ask him to give a reason for any opinion he 
holds. Now although much of Socrates’s teaching was 
directed against sophistry, and false rhetoric, there runs 
through it all a conviction of the importance of clear 
statement, and the desire to encourage accurate expres- 
sion for whatever thoughts the learner had in his mind. 
Anti the main instrument in achieving this end was 
conversation. It is manifestly better suited for some 
subjects than for others. It would seldom be needed for 
the discussion of facts in physical science, for mathe- 
matics, or for the grammar of a language, (for should we 
ask a learner to express an opinion on a topic on which 
he has had no means of forming one. But after lessons in 
history, or philosophy, or any of the sciences which bear 
on morals or conduct, an informal colloquy between $e 
teachers and the members of a small upper class will be 
found to give an excellent stimulus not only to thinking, 
but also to the practice of correct and forcible expression. 
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For £xapiple, I have known a teacher who reserved Some 
*half-an-hour a week for a conversational lesson with the 
highest class on a character in history, on some book, or on jor such 
the elementary truths of economic science. Such topics toll ° ( l ttu ' 5 - 
as wages, the values of vat ions kinds of work, division of 
labgur, taxes, money, interest, and the conditions of 
professional success, are specially interesting to elder boys 
beginning to think about the business of life. 'The role 
of pedagogye is for the time laid aside by the teacher, 
and he and his scholars talk round the ethical or the 
economic problem on equal terms. In like manner, to 
elder girls of the upper and middle class, who look for- 
ward to a life of usefulness, and who have philanthropic 
instincts, these and the cognate questions of charity, 
forethought, thrift, the right way of organizing relief, 
the best way to administer the Poor Law, and to help 
people to help themselves, are matters of great moment, 
and are -demanding and receiving increased attention. 

In all this domain of thought and of human experience, 
there are many current popular fallacies, which a little 
Socratic investigation would soon detect and remove. A 
French writer, Fiederic Bastiat, wrote a book once called 
Ce qu' on voit } et ce que non Toil jxis, and exposed by a 
series of illustrations the diffeience between what is seen 
and what is not seen in the practical economy of life. At 
first sight me§ conclude e.g. that war is good ior trade 
because it makes the money fly; that the saving and 
careful master of a fortune is not so good a friend to the 
community as*the spendthrift ; that almsgiving is always 
a y/irtue ; that capital and labour have antagonist in- 
terests; that the State ought to have nothing to do with 
education, with art, with public recreation ; and that all 
these things should be left to private enterprise. It is 
good Jhat elder scholars, at least should learn to think 
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about these and the like topics, and to ,’J balance the 
considerations which may be urged for and against an/ 
general conclusions on such subjects. They need to 
bring examples and experience Mogether, from different 
sources, to examine apparent exceptions to general 
rules, and to suspend judgment. And for all these 
pm poses, conversational lessons are the best - Wessons in 
which the scholars are invited to suggest difficulties, to 
start hypotheses and to examine plausible fallacies. Here, 
is a feature of Greek education which to say the truth 
is somewhat lacking in ours. One part of school train- 
ing should be directed to the art of forming conclusions 
on maltcis of high public interest, to the discipline which 
helps a man to explain and if needful to maintain and 
defend the opinions he is supposed to hold. Hfcre is 
a region in which one familiar with Socratic dialectics 
will be at a great advantage over all others, and in 
which that method of intellectual enquiry will be -found 
specially applicable. Only it deserves to be noticed that 
to conduct such a conversation to good purpose requires 
no little skill and alertness of mind on the part 01 the 
teacher ; and that sympathetic insight and a sense of 
humour are also indispensable. 

A dialogue The well known story of the sophist Meno and .the 

of search. s i avc _|j 0 y illustrates one conspicuous feature in the 
Socratic leaching as it is expounded in Pljto. You will 
remember, Meno has been complaining that Socrates’s 
conversations had the effect of preventing him from 
feeling any confidence in himself. “Yo# remind me, 
Socrates, of that broad sea-fish the torpedo which 
benumbs those whom it touches. For, indeed, I am 
benumbed both in mind and mouth, and do not 'know 
what or how to answer.” Whereupon, Socrates calls a 
slave-boy to him, draws on a line two feet long a square' 
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on the ground with a stick, and asks him first whether it is 

% possible fb liave a square double the size, and next what 

- should be the length of the line on which such a square 
should be drawn. Tin* boy answers promptly, that for 
the double square the line should be of double the 
length, or four feet. Socrates turns to Mono and says, 
“You see that this boy thinks he knows, but does not 
really know.” He then goes on to draw another square 
on the doable line, and teacher and pupil observe to- 
gether that^his is not twice but four times the size. The 
boy is puzzled and suggests a line three feet long ; but 
further trial shows that the square thus formed contains 
nine square feet instead of eight. Whereupon Socrates 
enquires of the boy, since neither a line of three feet, 
nor |^line of four feet, will serve as the base of the re- 
quired double square, “What is the true length ? ” and the 
answer is, “By Jove, Socrates, I do not know.” Here 
the master again turns to Meno, and says, “ Observe, 
this boy at first knew not the right length of the desired 
line, neither does he yet know ; but he then fancied he 
knew, and answered boldly, as a knowing person would. 
But he is now at a loss, and, as he knows not, does not 
even think he knows.” “True,” says Meno. “But 
then,” replies Socrates, “ is he not in a better condition 
now than at first, in regard to the matter of which he 
was and is still ignorant?” “Certainly.” “So in benumb- 
ing him like flic toqtedo, and making him speechless for 
a time, have we done him any harm ?” Then by a series 
of experimental drawings, which Socrates makes partly 
by help of suggestions on the part of the boy, he comes 
at* last to draw the diagonal of the first square, and to 
erect .a second square on that, and so to reveal clearly 
to the learner the true method of solving the problem 

proposed. 

: + 
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Know- 
ledge 
implicit 
as well as 
explicit . 


The 

dot trine 
of remi- 
niscence. 


You will notice one important point in connexion 
with this dialogue with Meno. Socrates field that aU 
teaching need not come in the shape of teaching.* 
“You sec,” said he, “that -I Jeach this boy nothing. 
I only help him to find and express what is already in 
his mind.” The truth is there. It is discoverable if we 
only put him on the right track. It is better that he 
should find it for himself, or at least lake a fair share 
in the investigation, than that we should give him 
any information about it in an explicit ‘ or didactic 
form. 

This belief that a true educational discipline con- 
sisted rather in searching and finding knowledge, 
than in passively receiving it, was a prominent item 
in Socrates’s creed. He thought that a great j)jrt of 
what men wanted to know they might find out by self- 
interrogation, by meditation, and by purely internal 
mental processes. And if you had asked Socrates or 
Plato how he accounted for this fact, his answer would 
have been a curious one. He would have said that 
while it was the duty of a teacher to make our knowledge 
explicit, much of it was in fact implicit, a survival of 
what had been known in a former state of existence. He 
believed that the human soul has not only a great future, 
but also a great past; and that many of our thoughts are, 
in fact, reminiscences — faint echoes and memories of 
those which we have had in a foflner life. There are 
truths, he said, which, when we search down into the 
inner mind, we recognize dimly as old acquaintances, 
and yet which we have never consciously perceived since 
we were born. All the occupations and interests of this 
life, no doubt, tend to overlay these truths, —to bury 
tfiem out of their sight ; but they are there, requiring 
only the purified vision and the dialectical discipline to 
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bring thejn into consciousness again? Much of what we 
«call knpwtedge is, in fact, recollection. It would not be 
right to say that Socrates formulated thifT notion of a pre- 
existent life into a crefd,*— it was not the habit of his 
mind to dogmatize on such subjects, — but it seems 
certain that he believed it, and that he accounted for 
many of the facts of our intellectual life on this hypo- 
thesis. The whole doctrine, however, has, as 1 need 
hardly tell you, no place in modern philosophy. It takes 
no account* of experience ; none, of associations or the 
•reflex action of sensation and thought ; none, of hereditary 
tendencies; none, of the daily discipline through which 
the least observant child is passing, even when he is not 
conscious that he is learning anything. And, as a philo- 
sophical theory, it has the serious defect that it offers to 
US a fanciful and wholly unverified hypothesis to account 
for mental phenomena which arc explicable by much 
simpler and more natural considerations. What the 
dialogue really does is, not to unearth buried or forgotten 
# knowledge but only to formulate and bring into clearer 
vision elementary truths hitherto seen obscurely, half 
known by intuition and contact with objects, but not 
known consciously as truths intellectually expressible. 

But, though the doctrine of a pre-natal existence has Pie-natal 
disappeared from philosophy, it lingers still — wheie, eusteMce ‘ 
indeed, the finer aroma and essence of all speculation 
ought Jo linger— in«our poetry. Perhaps the noblest burst 
of poetic inspiration which our century has witnessed, 
is to be found in Wordsworth’s ode, “Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood.” 

And in that well-known poem there are some echoes of 
the Socratic, or rather the Platonic, theory of remini- 
scence, which, though faint, will yet be very audible to 
us, as I read some of the lines : 
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“Our biith is fiut a sleep and a foi getting ; f 
The Soul that rises with us, oui life’s !$tar, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh fioin afar: 

Not in entile foigctfufticss 
And not in uttci nakedness, 

Util trailing clouds of gloiy, do ml come 
hioni God who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in oui infamy. * '* 

Shades of the puson-lmuse bigm to close 
Upon the growing ho), f 

lhil lit laholds the light and whence it Hows, 

He sees it m Ins jo). 

The youth who dad) fartlici fioin the Kasl 
Must tiuel, still is Natuiii’s pnest, 

Ami, by the vision splendid, 

Is oil Ills way attended. 

At length the mail peiceives it die away 
\nd fade into the light ot common day. 

“hailli fills her lap with pleasuies of her own, 

Gainings she hath in her own natuial kind, 

And even with something of a mothei’s mind, 

And no unwoithy ami, 

The homely nuise doth all she can 
To make hei foster-child, her inmate man, 

!• oi get the glories he hath known, 

And that impel ml palace whence lie came. 
***** 

“Hence, in a season of calm weathci, 

1 hough inland lai we be, 

Oui souls have sight of that immoital se% 

Which brought us hitheif - 
(’an in a moment travel thither 
And see the child len sport upon the shoic, 

And lieai the mighty waters lolling evermore.-” . 

Socrates a Hut it is not alone as a dialectician, but as a preacher 

piteous- righteousness that Socrates best deserves to be 

ness . remembered. His high ideals, his scorn of unreality and 

pretence, the constant straining of his eyes after the 
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discovery of truth, and his efforts to remove all hindrances 
*which conventionalities and prejudices placed in the way 
of such discovery, are after all the qualities which entitle 
him to rank among the world’s noblest teachers. That 
is a touching and characteristic picture which Plato 
givgs of the conversation of the old philosopher with 
Phaedrus^as they walked by the Ilissus, and after cooling 
their feet in the stream and finding a scat under a tower- 
ing plane tree, occupied themselves during the long hours 
of a summer’s day discoursing of duty, and immortality, 
of knowledge and ignorance, of truth and falsehood, of 
holiness and virtue. And at the end of their talk on 
these high matters they rise to depart homewards and 
Socrates says, “My dear Phaedrus, would it not be well to 
offer up a prayer to the gods betore we go?” And when 
Phaedrus assents, the old sage lifts up his voice and says : 

“ Beloved Pan and all ye other gods who here abide ' 
grant me to be beautiful in the inner soul, and all I have 
of outward things to be in harmony with those within. - 
May I count the wise man alone rich. And may my own 
store of gold be only such as none but the good can bear.” 

. As I read these words you are reminded of another 
- teacher who prayed for those whom he taught and 
loved that they “might be strengthened with might 
in the inner man.” Paul it is true did not regard Pan 
and the Sylvan deities as the sources of the help he 
needed, but he and Socrates were alike in looking for 
strength and inspiration to the highest source they knew, 
and opening their hearts to the best and noblest influ- 
ences which they believed to be accessible to them. 

What more can any of us hope to do ? 

>/ We all know that Socrates became an object of The 
popular hatred. Men like to see their disbeliefs as well agrim!™ 
as their beliefs incarnate. Abstract principles excite in Socm.es. 
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them a comparatively languid interest arid »but little 
enthusiasm. But, let principles be represented in th£ 
person of a man, and there is at once something to love 
or to hate, something to adore tfr to denounce. Now, 

• Socrates stood to the Athenian people as the living 
symbol of the principle of nonconformity, of intellectual 
unrest, of the spirit which doubts and ^questions the 
perfection of established institutions and the truth of. 
established beliefs. In all ages of the world, such 
poisons are unpopular, because their presence is incon- 
venient. 1 suppose in no other city than Athens would 
the community so long have tolerated a man who be- 
longed to no party, but who regarded some of the pet 
beliefs of all parties to be equally untenable. . Accord- 
ingly, you are not surprised that Anytus, Mclitus and 
Lykon, presented to the Dikastery, and hung up in the 
appointed place in the portico of the Archon a formal 
accusation charging him with the twofold crime of not 
believing the popular faith, and of corrupting the youth 
by leading them also to be sceptical. The accusation 
was made in open court; the case was tried by one of 
those enormous Athenian juries, which consisted of 550 
members, who, by a majority of five, condemned him 
and sentenced him to death. 

His trial On the circumstances of the trial, on the terms of his 
defence or Apologia , which are to be fqpnd, though 
differently told, in Plato and in Xenophon, I have no 
time now to dwell. The philosopher disdained to employ 
any of the usual artifices of rhetoric in his defence, made 
no appeal to the compassion of his judges, and calmly 
said that he believed he had a divine calling to the work 
which he had done, and that even if they would acquit him 
on condition of his ceasing to interrogate them, he could 
not accept his liberty on such terms. If, he said, % they 
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really desired to know what was the recompense 10 which 
he was enrtitled, it would be a home in the Prytanaeum — 
dignified almshouse in which those Athenian citizens 
who had dope the State eminent seivice, were honourably 
lodged at the public expanse. 

During the interval between his conviction and death, 
some of his friends devised a plan for his escape, and 
Crito, on^of.the warmest of them, is deputed to go to 
him and ask his consent to the scheme. So the master 
begins calmly to question him in the old way as to the 
duty of a good citizen in regaid to obedience to the laws. 
He brings Crito to admit that to defy the tribunal which 
he had always taught men to hold sacred, would be to 
neutralise all his former teaching : 

“Within my own mind Crito,” lie said, “the accustomed voice 
Qf my guardian deity, which has led me for nearly eighty years, 
has been very audible of late. ‘ Do you think, Socrates,’ it said, ‘to 
live for the sake of your children, that you may rear and educate 
them? What sort of education can you give them in another 
country, where they will he aliens, and yourself a dishonouied 
exile? Will they not be better educated by the memory of their 
father’s rectitude, and by the loving care of his disciples anil 
friends? Do not, therefore, be persuaded to set a higher value on 
your children or your life than on that justice you have so long 
taught men to respect. For, he assured, that the heroes anil sages 
-of our land, who are now in Hades, will receive you favourably if 
you depart out of this life with honour; and the gods, who gave 
you your commission, are looking lovingly upon you to see how 
faithfully you discharge it.’ These words, my dear Crito, I have 
seemed to hear in my soTitudc, just as the votaries of Apollo seem to 
hear the music of his divine choir. And the sound of them comes 
ringing in my ears, and makes me almost incapable of listening to 
. anything else. What say you, my Crito, shall we discuss your 
plans of escape now?” “Indeed,” said the sorrowful disciple, “I 
have no more to say.” 

• 

It was on the last day of his imprisonment that the 
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. ' most memorable o f his recorded conversations — the 
Phcedo — took place. It related to the immortality of the 
soul; and in it are to be found, logically drawn out, yet* 
not without an overhanging sense of pathos and sadness, 
many of the merely natural afgiflnents, on which in later 
days Christian writers, from St Augustine to Bishop 
Butler, have relied by way of antecedent proof of,.the 
soul’s immortality and of the existence of a.,futjire state. 

Ilis death. The sentence was that the philosopher should die by 
poison, and that it should be administered at sunset 
We may picture to ourselves the scene in the little cell 
on the afternoon of the final day. Socrates sat upon the 
side of his bed talking as in old days, and round him 
were grouped some six or seven of his most affectionate 
disciples. As the shadows grew longer, and' ray byray 
the sun descended to the west, the conversation became 
more earnest, and the voices of the friends became mofc 
tremulous. Each looked into himself in search of the 
parting thought which he could not find ; each stroye to 
fashion the farewell words lie could not utter. The 
master alone seemed unmoved. Perhaps a little mpre 
eagerness than usual to bring the argument to a point 
might he observed; but otherwise, he was -as of old, 

, • disentangling subtleties and fallacies with the accustomed 

* pertinacity, and striving rather to put his hearers in the *' 
light way to arrive at truth, than to give them a creed of 
his own. v J 

When near sunset, the gaoler entered and said, M I 
am come by order of the archons to bid you drink the 
hemlock. I have always found you to be* the meekest, 
the most noble man that ever came into this place. I>o ? 
not upbraid me, therefore, for you know it is not I that 
am to blame.” And, bursting into tears, he withdrew. 
Turning to his friends, Socrates said, “How courteous , 
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this man is ! He has visited me, and proved (he 
worthiest «n<J kindest of men, and now you see how 
generously # he weeps for me. Is the hemlock ready?” 
One of his friends remarks, “I think, Socrates, that the 
sun is -still upon the mc/.intains and has not yet set, and 
I have known some men even who have drunk the potion 
very % lat‘e, and have had time to sup and drink freely 
first.” w . 

“Those men whom you mention,” said Socrates, “do 
these things with good reason, and I, with good reason, 
will not do so ; for I think I shall gain nothing by 
drinking a little later, except to become ridiculous to. 
myself in being so fond of life, and so sparing of it, 
when none remains. And now farewell. We part our 
several ways, you to live and I to die, but whether the 
one or the other is the better way none of us yet can 
know.” 

This is an ancient and a familiar story- so ancient 
and so familiar, that I felt a little diffidence in bringing it 
under the notice of this audience, among whom arc some 
who know it much better than I do. Yet it has not 
wholly lost its moral significance. Much of the teaching 
of Socrates is now obsolete. Some of the objects he 
sought to attain, we have long learned to regard as unat- 
tainable. But the difficulties with which he was con- 
fronted exist more or less in all ages of the world. He 
saw around hiffi men who had never harboured doubts 
simply because they Had never examined, who held con- 
victions all the more angrily simply because those con- 
victions had n^ver been verified. The mere associations 
acc|dentally connected with the truths men loved, he 
saw were constantly mistaken for the real living truths 
themselves. He chose for the objects of his attack 
opinions, without knowledge, acquiescence without insight, 
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words without meaning, and dogmas without * proof. 
And, until these phenomena shall have become wholly 
extinct in the world, there will always be use in philo- 
sophy for the Socratic dialectics, and an honoured 
place in our educational history for the life of the philo- 
sopher himself. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CHARACTER*. 

(.'Juries Darwin. The main duel lines of Evolution. Tludr appli- 
cation to social life. Limits to the use of analogy. Character 
a growth, not a manufacture. Intellectual food and digestion. 
Punishments. Motal piccepls. When geneial rules are opera- 
tive. Didactic leaching. Experiences of childhood. The law 
of environment. The conditions of our life as determinants of 
character. How fai these conditions arc alterable at will. The 
moral atmosphere or a school. Inlluence of the I eat her’s personal 
character. Natmal selection. Conscious selection of the fittest 
conditions. Degeneration. Unused faculties. Progression or 
retrogression. The law of divergence in plants and animals, and 
in social institutions, and in intellectual character. Special 
aptitudes and taster. How far they should he encouraged. 
Eccentiicity. Evolution a hopeful creed. The promise of the 
futuie. 

In the great Natural History Museum in London 
there arc illustrations, collected from all lands, of the 
different forms of animal life, from the tiniest insect 
to the ichthyosaurus ; and in all the halls of that vast 
and varied collection there is but one representation 
of man himjelf. It is a sitting figure in marble of 
Charles Darwin. Many naturalists before him had 
investigated the phenomena of the animal kingdom, 
and 'sought to classify and describe its denizens; tyit 

1 An Address to the American Institute of Instruction, Newport, 
Rhod^ Island, July, 1888. 

* F. L, 


Charles 

Darwin. 
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'* to him it was given in a supreme degree to perceive 
the nature of animal and vegetable existence and to*, 
trac e some of the law s of its develoj)inent. Other writers 
may have, dealt skilfully with problems of more or less 
ephemeral <>i local inteiest, with this or that particular 
country, literature, 01 religion; but it was Darwin's 
vocation to search out the nature of life itself — to in- 
ipure into the laws of being, ofgiowlli, and of develop- 
ment in the animal and vegetable world. And these are 
subjects uf piolound and universal mteiest. They appeal 
to the living sympathies, the imagination of all mankind, 
and to that conam ahum the past and future of his race 
which rharac leii/es, in various degiees, every intelligent 
luu urn bung. 

Hit Huun Von aie all piobably familiar with the main items 

tioi nhu < modern need of evolution. Varieties and different 
spe» ies ot animals and plants ate not ac counted for by 
thr hypothesis of separate acts of creation, but are the 
piudmt partly of the conditions of enviionment, and 
partly of natural selection. Ceitain organs and qualities 
become strengthened by exetcise and more and more 
fully developed in successive generations; certain others 
become weakened by disuse, and gradually disappear or 
survive only m a uulmientaiy fumi. Lamarck had pointed 
out before Darwin that new wants in animals gave rise to 
new movements which in time produce orpns, and that 
the development of these organs was in proportion to 
their employment. Jn the struggle for existence the 
weaker organisms are conquered, the stronger and the 
fitter prevail, and transmit their special qualities to 
posterity. Favourable variations in certain circumstances 
tend to be preserved and unfavourable to be destroyed, 
and the kmiIi is the formation from time to time of what 
arc called new species and varieties. 
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Siu 'n arc in briefest outline some ftf the generalizations 
t to which Un? researches of biologists have at present led 
us. They may possibly be absoibed and supe.sedcd 
hereafter by some larger # and more comprehensive in- 
ductions; but at piesent the) aie accepted by men ol 
science as at least the best provisional hypotheses we 
possess for explaining the genesis of the various forms of 
organic lfftrdn the eaitli. And when once the student 
of Darwin’s writings giasps the meaning of these simple 
statements, be begins to pert eive that they are far-roa< lung, 
and, applicable to other departments ul enquiry besides 
that which concerns the lives of animals and plants. 

In Herbert Spencer’s writings on Sociology you Their up 
will find analogous methods of enquiiy and of reasoning 
applied to the giowth of laws and ( usloms, to the histoi v life. 
of institutions, to the development of our social and 
political life. These things have not been shaped by 
accident; they have not, so far a-, we can ascoitain, had 
their forms consciously predetermined by any authority 
human or divine. They have become what they are by 
processes not unlike those whi< h operate in the region of 
animated nature, by the conditions of existence, by 
climate, soil, circumstance ; by the motives which have 
determined the putting forth of eneigv; and by the 
direction in which that energy has exerted itself. Into 
this wide and fniittul region of speculation we will not 
now attempf to travel. I am speaking to a body of 
teachers; to whom the one subject of primary interest 
is the nature of the material on which they have to 
work — the nfind, the character, the conduct of those 
vriiom they try to teach. And the question-— the very 
limited and definite question— wc have to ask is, What 
do ’the latest doctrines of scientific biology teach or 
suggest to us? What analogies are there between the 

6—2 
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world of the naturalist anti the xvoild of the teacher? 
Can wc get fiom the cxperieme of the deep ^ explorer^ 
of the physicist in his laboratory, or of the observer with 
his mi( rus( ope, any practical counsels which will be of 
sci vice to us in the manipulation of the finest piece of 
organism in the world, the (harac ter of a human being? 

Limits to before answering these questions we are confronted 

thi' u.u oj ull |, (1 , K . consuleialion which mav well nuW us pause. 

analogy. . / 

Analog) is \ery interesting, but it mav prose very mis- 
leading. We .lie nut to mistal.e mblames for identity. 
Theie is at least o:u* iemaikal-!e (Inference in the .con- 
ditions undei whn h the obserxant teacher and the 
obseivant natuialisi nuist w«-ik. In the animal and 
vegetable wuilds die separate organs and functions are 
ail aisi i pti!»le 11101c or less of separate observation and 
ol Mpaiale ticatment. True, cun hcie. there is what 
1 Darwin calls the “law of concomitant variations, ” in 
Mime of wlikh ( lunge in one pan of a complex structure 
is accompanied by certain maikccl and often unexpected 
changes in other parts. And this law actually holds 
good in a far higher degree in the region of mind than in 
that of 01 ganic matter. We fiequentl) talk of attention, 
of mcmoix, and of imagination, as if they wcie separate 
faculties, and when we are discussing the nature of the 
human mind we nu) easil) make each faculty the subject 
of a sepai. ite cltort of thought. Hut we cannot experi- 
ment upon them separately, or see f them 'at work inde- 
pendent!}, as a Miigeon can treat the eye or the ear, or 
as a biologist can deal with a seedling or a nerve. The 
brain is not a congeries of cells with different names and 
uses each demanding separate treatment. The powers 
and functions of the human mind are so interxvoven, that 
)iSu cannot in practice tteal them apart, or strongly 
inlluence any one of them without exerting an important 
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reflex influgicc upon others. And heme the need of 
f sume caution when we are tempted to push too far the 
analog) between what goes on in the hot house, the 
zoological ganlens or tlrt* biological laboratory, and what 
goes on in the nursery or the school-room. 

JNevertheless when we have taken this precaution, Character 
there is cardinal point of resemblance between the 
world of the naturalist and the wan Id of the schoolmaster, manufac - 
We are sale in taking lot certain this one tiuth, thuL // " tf ' 
human diameter whether we look at it fiom its ethical 
or from its intelledu.il side is the result of growth and 
not of manufactuie. It is a lmng organism, and not a 
highly delicate and unions machine. And if we can 
lii inly grasp this truth, we shall find it full of uselul 
suggestion. Nothing that you < an do to yom pupil is 
of any use links-. ii tom lies the springs of his life. Vou 
arc concerned with what he kmn oa, because every tact 
or truth whidi is actually received and assimilated is 
capable of developing, becoming the gain of other 
knowledge, and so ol forming and strengthening his in- 
tellectual tharadcr. Vou are concerned with what he 
docs, because every act is an exercise of power, and evciy 
such exercise of power helps to form a habit, and lo 
make all future efforts of a similai kind easier and moie 
probable. And you are concerned with what lie feels, 
because it ift on his tastes and preferences, on what he 
. likes and cares about, that his power of moral movement 
depends. Which of the influences which surround him 
shall ultimately prove most attractive and which of them 
he will resist— what in fact will be in his case the kind of 
natural selection which will control his future destiny — 
must be determined in the long run by his likes and dis- 
likes, by the strength and direction of such will-power as 
he possesses. In all these three ways the life, of the 
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human organism may he affected, and its future, develop- 
ment may he aided. But observe, it is necessary, if this f 
is to he done, that your treatment shall go -down deep 
enough to touch the inner life. iA gardener cannot rear 
, a variety of red flower* by painting the petals red, or by 
putting them under a strong red light. lie must adopt 
quite other methods. So if what your m holar knows is 
only impressed on him by authority, learned without 
interest, received without sympathy ami accepted with 
the intention of lenicmbenng it only till the next exami- 
nation and lorgetting it diiectly afterwards, it is not for 
any true puipo.e of development known at all. And if 
what your scholar d>\ \ at your bidding is done reluctantly, 
done because you are looking, and not intended to be 
done again when the pressure of authority has been 
remoNed, the act has not helped to ioim a habit and 
has been of no sen ice whatever in the development of 
eharaetei So too a feeling or emotion in favour of what 
is light is of little or no formative value it it be merely 
.transient. Unless it affects the permanent character of 
your scholar's tastes and moral preferences it does 
nothing, and your labour in so tar as you arc seeking 
to form in him a strong and manly character, is abso- 
lute!) thrown away. 

tnuU That which is digested wholly, says Coleridge, and 

’ l ,arl ot * s assimilated and part rejected, is food. . 

iti&s/i. u. 1 That which is digested wholly and the whole of which is 
parti) assimilated and partly not is medicine. That which 
is digested but not assimilated is poison. That which is 
neither digested nor assimilated is mere obstruction. 

This* is as true in the spiritual and intellectual as lh 
the physical organism. What is learned in such a way 
that it is neither digested nor assimilated is not food at 
all, it i«« mere obstruction, there is no nourishment in it; 
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its presence disturbs or deranges oth%r healthy functions; 

*it does noth ill g to attect character or to sustain life. 

. Now in the light of these general reflections, what hmislh 
have we to say of juimshments? They affect conduct mn,ts ' 
certainly. But conduct does not make character unless 
our acts are habitual, unless it conies to pass that certain 
fortfts of action become by degices more natural to 
us, so toTipeSk, than others. Single isolated acts have 
little or no influence on the diameter. It is the repeated 
act— the often repeated act, the act so often lepcated 
that it becomes almost automatic and spontaneous, 
which alone can lie said to shape the future life of the 
man, and possibly to lie reproduced in his posterity. We 
may well think of this if we try to inflict punishment. 

It may deter, it undoubtedly does deter from cert 1 in 
specific acts, so long as the fear of the punishment or 
the watchfulness of the person who inflicts it lasts. But 
the moment these are withdrawn, the motive for doing or 
refraining fom doing a given act disappears; and it is 
found that the punishment has never touched the inner 
life of the pupil at all ; it has done nothing to affect 
the character which will be assumed and perpetuated in 
future. Nay, perhaps it has done something. It may 
have roused a spirit of rebellion and reaction, in con- 
sequence of which the kind of act which you have checked 
and punished will become more habitual than before. 

And what are up to say of the moral precepts, those Moral 
broad general aphorisms about moral conduct, which fill P rcu ‘P ts - 
so large a space in all good books, especially those good 
books that are written for children? To us who are 
|(town people, who have had some experience of li(e, 
much of the experience thus gathered up by direful 
induction assumes the form of general proposituAis, 
maxims, rules of conduct; But of what avail are these 
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to a little child? Pic has had none of this experience. 
He is rone cHicd at present with specific acts* but large ( 
genciali/ations about principles of conduct do not affect 
him. Hid you ever hear of a v boy who was deterred 
from fjuarrclling because he had written “Cancel ani- 
mosities” twenty times in his copy-book? Do you 
think Laeilcs, in hi-> green youth, was much impressed 
with the aphorisms of his pedanlic old lathe*!?” 
i live lliy tliniiijlil ■> im mvnie, 

N<»i an) uii] >i < *j >< »i 1 1 « me -! tlm.ighl, liis act? 

Do you think that any child in a Sunday School 
becomes re\eiem and obedient because he learns by 
heart a tormula enjoining him to “order himself lowly 
and rewn ntly before his betters”? 'The truth is that 
tluse universal maxims presuppose a liper age, and a 
huger experience, before the) can be felt to have any 
validity, nay, befoie they have any meaning. To a few 
piematurely thoughtful children such maxims may be 
intelligible and useful. Of an average child-dt may be 
a f fumed that he knows something of individuals, and 
can understand something of his illations to them ; but 
about humanity, about mankind as a whole, about the 
claims of society, he ncithci knows nor cares. Nor can 
he, as a rule, appreciate large universal rules of conduct or 
of human dut\ in any sense. I can think of only three 
conditions under which such general rules can influence 
When his character at all. Those who enjoin thetn may follow 
nifalve ^ lcm U l ) * sllc ^ il watchful supervision of specific acts, 
operative, and by such guarded arrangements for preventing wrong 
doing, that in time it may become easier for the scholar 
to obey than to disobey, and the general law of conduit 
may fix itself on your pupil, not because he has learned 
it ’by heart, but because he has practised it by heart. 
There is a second condition on which it is possible that 
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a universal rule or precept may become oj»erative. It is 
cthat in expressing ^ you have so appealed to the in- 
telligence and the conscience of the child, so enabled 
him to see, its meaning *)r 4ts direct application, that he 
recognizes its force, admires it, sympathizes with your 

motive in inculcating it, and makes up his mind that 

*> 4 

it will be well with him if through life he obeys it. 

• «• * 

The third possible condition undei which a general 
maxim can be of use is that he who enfoiccs it inspires 
so much atTection and ie\erence, that without under- 
standing it fully or seeing its beaiing on conduct, the 
pupil accepts it as a matter of course. This is the sort 
of influence which leads a man to s.iy in after life, “Ah, 
I remember my dear old master used to tell us, 1 If )OU 
do not want to be known to do a thing, don’t do it.’” 
So a general maxim of conduct may become impressed 
on a child by challenging his intelligent e, his affet lion, 
or his experience. Hut if it comes to him in none of 
these three \\u\s, if it is only urged on him by authority, 
committed to memoiy, and enforced as an abstiart ethical 
truth, it simply comes to nothing. It may be very satis- 
factoiy to ) 0 U to hear it accurately recited or to see it 
written down in a copy-book. Hut it has no vital force, 
no value, and for the child at the beginning of life, 
scarcely any interest or meaning. 

The bright, audacious Shelley astonished his father 
at nineteen by somlr startling expressions of heterodox 
opinion and by showing himself in flat rebellion against 
all the conventional beliefs and usages in which he had 
been brought up. His father insisted on making Percy 
read Paley’s Evidences. When young Coleridge, in the 
fervour of his young republicanism, had just read Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary , and declared himself converted, 
his schoolmaster, old Bowyer of Christ’s Hospital, called 
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him into his private room and gave him a thrashing 1 . 
Can anyone sujjpose for a moment that in either casl 
the boy was lamed or convinced? The remedy was 
utterly unadapted to the -disorder. It was neither 
nourishing nor medicinal. It was rejected. It left the 
patient heated, irritated and rebellious, farther from 

c 

orthodoxy than ever. 

Didactic and formal moral teaching is often strangely 
overvalued. To those who are unskilled in the art of 
communicating truth to \oung childien, it appears the 
most obvious and eas) form of instruction. Nothing 
seems simpler than to set a lesson containing precepts or 
religious truths to be learned by heart. Vet it is often 
the least effective of expedients. For after all acqui- 
escence is not knowledge. It is not even opinion, still 
less does it deseive to be called faith. We may assent 
to any number of propositions, without being in the least 
degree the wiser or better for such assent, if they have 
not secured the adhesion of the intellect or of the moral 
sympathies. And such adhesion can only be secured 
when the proposition is hi ought into consciousness by 
cleai statement, and by an effort to understand it 
“Truths," sa)s Coleridge, “of all others the most awful 
and inu resting are too often considered as so true that 
they lose all the power of truth, and lie bedridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most despised 
and exploded errors V’ « 

In seeking to ascertain for ourselves what forms 
of instruction and discipline are really operative upon 
the life of a pupil and carry in them the germs of 
future growth ; and on the other hand what teaching 
it, is that touches only the shell and husk of his being, 

1 Eto^raphia I.ite.raria . 

* Aids (0 Rtjh'itiou , Aphorism 1. 
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and never penetiutes to the sources of life at all, we 
4o well to • recur more often than we do to our own 
experience as learners. Those of you who are young 
teachers arc not so far removed from childhood as to 
have lost the power to do this. Older teachers must 
supply the lapse of memory by imagination and experi- 
ence.* But in one way or another we should seek to 
put oursclve!Tfn the attitude of mind which is occupied 
by our pupils, to hear lessons with their ears and to see 
illustrations with their eyes. The elementary teacher is 
goings let us say, to gi\e a lesson on some new fact 
in Natuial History. He gets together his whole for 
midable apparatus of black-board, pictures, diagrams, 
and specimens. But the testing question for him is not 
— “How does the sketch of this lesson look in my notes 
or on the board? How will the lesson display my 
powers to the best advantage? In what light will it 
appear in the eyes of the head master, the inspector, or 
the adult critic ?” but “What should I have thought of 
this lesson when I was a child sitting on that bench ? 
How would it have impressed me? How should 1 have 
liked it? How much of it should 1 have remembered 
or cared to remember?” In like manner, it may be, 
he is about to select a pier e of poetry foi recitation. He 
is tempted to think first of its length, the appropriateness 
of its moral, the ease with which it may be explained, 
the sort of exercise i| will give in elocution and in taste. 
But it will be well also to put the question, “How far 
should I have been stimulated and enriched if, at that 
age, I had learned the same verses? Would they have 
regained in my memory now ? Should I, at any time in 
the interval, have found my leisure brightened or my 
thoughts raised by renrn inhering them?” That is a very 
valuable test. Understand as well as you can contrive to 
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do, the learner’s point of \ic\v, and criticise yqursclf from 
that stand point. Ah ! if preacher and congregation, K 
teacher and class could change places now and then, and 
if those who sit before us could only frankly tell us what 
the) are thinking of us and our teaching, what interesting 
revelations we should obtain! (’enhance that look of 
dumb bewilderment and vacuity with which we sometimes 

1 

find ourselves confronted, would, weie it to shape itself 
into articulate ulteiame, be tain to find expression in 
some sm h wolds, as those once used with a very different 
meaning : “Sii, thou hast nothing to diaw with, and the 
well is deep.” 

One of the most important of the laws revealed 
in recent biological reseaicbes is that of environment. 
Niw variations and new species of plants and animals 
nu evolved, and the nature of theii development is largely 
- though not w holly determined by the conditions in 
which thev live. Soil, light, climate, the nearness or 
distance bom other bodies, affect the growth of plants 1 .. 
'The same conditions and mail) others affect that of 
animals, —whether there is an abundance or a scarcity of 
food within reach, whether the animal is in a wild or 

1 “ The pioivssofmodilieation has effected .md b effecting deckled 
changes in all oigamsms subject to inodifvmg mllueuces. In succes- 
sive geneiations these changes continiu until ultimately the new 
conditions* become the natu1.1l ones. In cultivated plants, domes- 
Ik ateit animaU, and in the several races of men suA alterations have 
taken place. The degiees of ditierence so pioduced are often, as in 
dogs, greater than those on which distinctions of species are in other 
cases founded. The changes daily taking place* in ourselves, the 
facility that attends long pi act ice. and the loss of aptitude that 
begins when pi act ice tv.w*s. the strengthening of passions habitually 
gratified, and the weakening of those habitually imbed, the develop- 
ment of eveiv faculty — bodily, moral, or intellectual —according to 
the use made of it, are alt explicable on this same principle." — 
Edward Clodd, lW'uetis of I volution, p. 112. 
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domesticated .state, whether its luiWits arc solitmy or 
^regariousJc -Mil these arc circumstances which have to 
be regarded in explaining the evolution of new character- 
istics or of new species. And it is manifest that similar 
.considerations cannot be absent when we arc trying to 
trace the development of human institutions or of human 
character. In past ages, one of the piol-lems of pro 
foundest ifneftst has always been, “How far are man’s 
character and destiny controlled by circumstances, and 
how far is it in his pouci to control them?" The (Ireek 
tragedians were continual!) trying to picxi ut this problem 
in new r lights, and to imile their countiymcn to letlcct 
on it. Vou ha\e an On sics or an tKdiptis impelled by 
a pitiless Kile to the commission of ciimes which they 
abhorred, or a Pjumelhciis enduring unmeiited sulferings 
with heroic dignity, cun though he knows that the man 
who is to delixer him is not yet boin; and all the while 
the gods looking down with sublime impassiveness, or 
with a pity near akin to contempt. The (Ireek hem has 
no alternate e. He must either contend vainly against a 
remorseless fate, or must submit and show the world 
I low lithium: a tiling it is 
To suffer anil he .str *ng. 

Modern science and experience are picsenting to us The ton- 
the same pioblem in a dilferent form. Mr Buckle has °J 

. • , i „ , our life as 

taken pains to demonstiate the uniformity of human deter- 

action under liven conditions. He shows you that the m j UlUlh 

. . ..... , J character . 

number of murders, of suicides, even the prupoition of 
accidents and follies, is curiously unvarying from year to 
year. He leaves on you the impression that, granted a 
ctitain set of conditions, man’s action can pretty well be 
predicted, in fact that lie cannot do otherwise than he 
does. Another philosopher expounds the doctrine of 
heredity, and shows how some people come into the 
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' world weighted with the effect of the follies and vices of 
their ancestors, and practically unable to figl}t the battlf. 
of life on fair terms with their competitors. Thus the 
conditions of man and of his environment come to be 
the substitute for the cruel Fate or Nemesis of Greek 
tiagedy; and even as the Athenian was bi ought to the 
convulion that it was vain to war against the decrees of 
the high gods, so the man of the nineteenth century is 
half persuaded by the sociologists to believe that his life 
and character are moulded by conditions which he did 
not make, that he, too, is the sport of Fate and of 
circumstance, and has no responsibility for either. At 
lirst sight this is the most disheartening of all conclusions. 
One is lam to lebcl against it and to say, “ I came into the 
world without my own consent. I did not choose my 
patents. 1 find myself encompassed b\ influences which 
are very unfavourable to the development of what is best 
in me, which are shaping me into something I do not 
approve and have not desired. I cannot fight against 
these conditions. I succumb to them, and must leave 
the responsibility to be borne elsewhere.” 
jar Second thoughts, however, will go far to modify these 
tht\fton- dispiriting conclusions. Grant that we and-our children 
altei able are the products to a laige extent of the conditions under 

atwlL which we live, ll is at least in our power to alter those 

conditions. Say that the amount of theft and of drunken- 
ness is uniform undet the existing sociaUarrangements. 
Everything }ou do to make those arrangements better, 
by diminishing temptation, by increased vigilance in de- 
tecting crime, -every library you open, e\\;ry good book 
you cheapen, every new form of innocent outlet you Gan 
find for the natural activity and restlessness which, in the 
absence of innocent exercise, takes the form of turbulence 
or vice, is a new factor in the problem, and makes the 
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conditions of the life of the next generation mote favour- 
able than tfiosfc of the present. 1 lerein lie the solace and 
the inspiration of all true philanthropists. 'The charac ter 
of our successors will be, let us admit, determined not so 
much by our wishes, noi by our exhortations. It will be 
largely the resultant of all the powers and tendencies which 
will make up the conditions of their environment. Then 
let us improve? those conditions. That at least is in our 
power to do to some extent, for society and for ourselves. 

Who can tell what eifu t the multipln alion of good si hools 
will have on the next geneialion? A young man finds 
himself placed by the accident of his birth in the midst 
of uncongenial surroundings. 1 le < annot wholly cm ape 
from them; but he can do something to alter them lor 
the better. He attaches himself to a society in which 
there is a higher tone of thinking and of acting than his 
own. He joins a library, a leading parly, <u a field 
naturalist’s club. By any one of these ads he does in 
fact place himself in a new environment, and gives some 
of his better faculties a new chance for development. 

And what is true of a teacher’s own life is true in The moral 
regard to the life of a school. (liven a place of instruc- 
tion- in which there is an unskilled and unobservant 
discipline, and you may safely predict that there will be 
a curious uniformity in the percentage of rebellious and 
even of vicious acts. But alter the conditions. Let the 
new teacher be f w ary and watchful, let him be in sympathy 
with every effort to do right; let him make carefully 
considered plans and resolutely adhere to them, and the 
phenomena will be altered and the proportion of wrong 
aefs will steadily diminish. The character of pupils is 
unconsciously moulded by the sort of moral atmosphere 
which is breathed in a school. We inspectors ami 
educational critics are sometimes laughed at for talking 
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of the tone of a School. This is, we are told, an in- 
tangible entity, incapable of measurement!' not to 'be set 
down in schedules or reports. That is very true. But 
the tone of a school is something very real nevertheless. 
It means, as I understand it, the prevailing spirit of the 
place, its cheerfulness, the mutual helpfulness of its 
members, its love of work, its orderly freedom, its well 
directed ambition, its scorn of mcanness^r* subterfuge; 
the public opinion of an organised body of fellow- 
workers, all in thcii social degrees helping one another 
to lullil the highest purposes ol a school. The scholar 
who enters a community favourably conditioned in these 
respects, and who inhales its atmosphere, is in a training 
school of viitue and of self-knowledge, whatever may 
happen to be the subjects taught or piofessed in it. 
Yea is hence the man may indeed look back and say, 

I could not recall any lesson I learned in that school 
in the form in which 1 learned it ; but I shall ajl my 
life feel grateful for the bright and encouraging example 
of the master, for the strenuous and honest spirit in 
which work was done, for the intellectual stimulus which 
the place afforded, for the high ideal of duty and of 
honour which dominated all its work. Let those of us 
who are tcuchcts now and then ciiticise ourselves and 
our schools from this point of view. Let us ask our- 
selves not only, What do these pupils learn, how do they 
succeed in examinations, what triumphs 'do they win? 
but also, What sort of influences are those which, though 
they work unconsciously, make the moral environment of 
the learner, and will determine his future growth? 
Influcnu Nor will a true teacher ever lose sight of the iact 
teacher's ^ Klt ^ 1C m0st hnportant °f die factors that make up 
personal this moral and spiritual environment is himself. The 
character. sc h 00 i j s influenced not only by what he says and does, 
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but' by what he is, by his tastes, hft preferences, his 
tearing, bi? t cc*urtes> , the bieadth of his sjmpathy, the 
Utatatts and fulness of his life Bo>s do not respect 
tbm masters' attainments, unless the) are sure that he 
kfebws a great deal more thin he undertakes to teach 
TbfcSS things aie not talked ibout in a school, but the) 
a&f£K. So his first duty is to cultivate himself, to give 
full play to allitiat is best ind worthiest in his character, 
befbye he can hope to cultivate others and bung out 
whptift best and worthiest in them 

And this reminds us of what is, dter ill, the cardln il Nitmal 
^article in the Darwinian hypothesis the doctiinc of > elutwn ' 
neural selection Animals ind phnts are indeed in- 
fluenced by surrounding conditions, but fiom among 
thdse conditions there is in almost every organism a 
selective power, so that the nature of the growth is more 
influenced by some of those conditions than by otheis. 
Afldwer turns towards the light, a climbing plant stretc lies 
forth fl* tendrils m the direction m which strength md 
sustenance can be had I he orgins of many an animal 
become 4 in successive generations better and better 
Adapted to its wants, by means of the selection from 
surrounding conditions oi those best fitted for its own 
i$ and development blight vmations of form, of 


Structure, or of colour occur from time to time, those of 
f^mtytuch are most suitable and useful arc accumulated 
m transmitted fo successive generations, and it is found 
tiigt those organisms which have been thus developed 
i}ave a better chance than others of 
the struggle for existence Sometimes this 
lUUtflJd selection operates in a mysterious way, almost 
autoe^cally and without conscious volition at all The , 
or the mistletoe undergoes variations by 
wtoSKm Structure is gradually adapted to the various 
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circumstances of its existence. In regard to the plumage 
of birds, the peipetuation of particular colon Vs is due to 
something moie like conscious preference, and" is ex- 
plained by Darwin’s well-known phrase, sexual selection. 
But in the case of those organisms which are useful to 
man, there has often been intentional selection. The 
breed of race-horses has been improved from time to 
time by the selection of the fleetest. TIk. gardener finds 
out the character of the soil and other conditions best 
fitted to icar plants possessing the peculiar qualities 
which have the highest common, ial value. He wants^ for 
example, to find which varieties of peach will best resist 
mildew; wJ1.1t kinds of vine culture are best fitted to with- 
stand the deadly attack of the ph)lloxera, and with this 
view he tiies various experiments in cross-fertilization 
and in culture. Darwin describes one very significant 
expel iment tried with much success at the time of the 
prevalence of tire potato disease. A farmer reared a 
great number of seedlings, exposed them all to infection, 
observed the effect, then ruthlessly destroyed all that 
suffered, saved those which succeeded best in resisting 
the infection, and then repeated the process. In this 
way, he believed it possible to rear a new variety 
of this vegetable which would resist the attacks' Qf 
disease more successfully than any variety previously 
known. 

Now to the innumerable phenomena of this kiijid in 
the ivoild of the naturalist, is there anything analogous 
in the world with which you and I are chiefly concerned 
— the world of human experience and training? Much 
every way. It is certain that man’s powers and facilities 
may, by due cultivation, be strengthened and transmitted 
'to posterity. It is certain also that of the numerous 
conditions and circumstances that encompass a human 
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life^some are favourable and some lire unfavourable to 4 
the development of wlut is best in it, and that it is 
possible by the selection of wh it is favourable and the 
rejection of what is unfivounblc, a people, 1 nation, a 
race, a single being ma/graduall) linpiove But what is 
more impoitant than ill, man is so hr as we know, the 
only being m the universe that knows in> thing ot this 
law, or ls.able consciously to use his powei of selection 
With a distinct moral puiposc I yi> “so hi as we 
know,” foi it is right to be gu uded hue against un 
verified assumptions As S)dnty Smith once s ud, “ lhe 
lower animals ue it 1 disida intage, since they hive no 
lectuiers to dis( omse on our faculties I wish the) h id 
It would be woith something if we tould have only live 
minutes’ insight into the intei lor of 1 dog’s mind, and 
J$arn what uew he tikes of us, and of the umvcisc 
Btit in the absence if cudcnce to the conti ir), we aic at 
liberty to say thit to 111 m done is it gnen to use the law 
of natural selection with a red foiu 1st of its me ining 
and tendenc), md thit while with the lowu immds 
there is the stru to glc for mere existence it is ^iven only 
to him to struggle intentionally after 1 higlici ind better 
existence both for himself and for posterity 

Let us view the beanng of these combinations on the C mnou* 
development of hum in charicter, and especially on our 
pwn efforts after self-improvement I spe ik in the pies^nee conditions 
Of some youflg teachers, who have very recentl) taken 
Upon themselves th$ perilous responsibility of manning 
^ their pwn life and fashioning their cireer Well, you find 
"^Ourself suiiounded b> a \ inety of conditions and you 
-fejtow that some of them aie fa\oui able and that some are 
hostile to the development in you of thit chiiacter which 
fflfi wish to foim Without entering into the ancitxat 
afcd thorny conti oversy about the freedom of the will, 
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everyone knows that&it is in his power to choose the good 
and to refuse the evil. “See,” said Moses, ^ Y have set, 
before you this day life and good, and death and evil. 
Therefore choose life, that ye may live.” And this is as 
true now as in the patriarchal days. You are not bound 
to drift along in life, succumbing merely to the strongest 
and nearest of these conditions. It is at least in ^'our 
power to choose by \vln< h of these you mean to be most 
influenced, and which of them it will be best to resist. 
You have access to many books. You will not read 
them all. Ilut you know well that there are some 
books from the perusal of which you rise refieshed and 
strengthened, with higher aims and purer resolutions ; 
and there are otheis, from which you rise with a sense 
that )i)M h.ue been in a stifling, heated, and unwhole- 
some atmosphere, and which leave you with weakened 
faculties or a lower ideal of life. You are surrounded 
by acquaintances and associations. They are not of 
your making. You arc not responsible for this environ- 
ment. But you are responsible for the selection you 
make. Among those with whom you are thrown into 
contact, there are some whose influence you feel to be help- 
ful and ennobling; in whose presence your best qualities 
are called out into exercise. 'There are others from whom 
you get no help, and in whose presence there is no- 
thing to encourage your highest aspirations or your most 
strenuous efforts. It is by deliberately stfttching forth 
the tendrils, so to speak, of your own nature, by clinging 
to the best of what is within your reach, and shrinking 
from that which is worst, that you are able, as the Bible 
says, to “go from strengtli to strength and to malfe 
each step in life a new point of departure for your social 
anti spiritual improvement. It is a trite thing to remind 
you of Shakespeare’s well-worn comparison of the world 
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to a stagfy and ourselves, the men and women in it, to 
1 the played. Hut I do it for the purpose of quoting to 
you a remark of George Kliot which* is not trite, but 
which seems to me to hfive a profound meaning. “How 
happy,” she says, “is that man who is called on to play 
his part in the presence of an audience which habitually 
demands his best 1 .” Now among the surrounding con- 
ditions which determine the growth of a character, one 
of the most potent is the character of the audience before 
which our work is done. Some of us are compelled to 
do our work under the fierce light of public criticism — 
let us be thankful if it is so — but many others live and 
move in the midst of a sheltered and uncritical community. 

It is one of the special dangers of a teacher’s calling that 
many hours of every day are necessarily passed by him 
in the presence of a young audiem e, which not only does 
not demand from him his best, but will often be very well 
content with his woist. We are not in this respect the 
masters of our own circumstances. But within certain 
limits, it is in our power to choose the witnesses of our 
own work; and unless some pait of that work at least 
is performed under the eye of those who challenge the 
exercise of our best and highest powers, we may be sure 
that those powers will either be imperfectly exercised or 
not exercised at nil. 

For there in Nature a law of degeneration working Degencia- 
side by side with th<? law of development. An organ or Uon% 
a faculty may, by constant exercise, be strengthened and 
perpetuated ; or by continuous neglect and disuse it may 
in f time perish altogether. If you abstain for a time from 
the exercise of any power you possess, you find ere long 
that this power is well nigh incapable of exercise. There 
are in the human organism, as in that of many inferior 

1 Middkmarch. 
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creatures, traces and survivals of organs once rctive, blit 
now existing only m a rudiment iry state I can, eg. } by * 
an effort of will, move my eyelids and the skin of my 
foiehead, but I cannot in like ‘manner twitch or move 
the skin of the scalp at the back of my head Yet there 
aic trices ot a mu culir appai atus— the pa nnuutus, car- 
nouts — b) which other parts of the skin wy,e voluntauljr 
moveable, md piob ably were moved by some remote 
ancestor of mine lor ctntuiics, however, my fores 
father* lave failed to mike use of tins appaiatus, and 
now it u practical dead I could not bring it mtO 
pld) if I would 

Now tliuc is much that is milogotis to this in the 
history of oui own minds, and m the mental and spiritual 
phenomena around us We sit down to read a novel 
01 i newsp iper 1 he c> e gl mccs hastily down the page. 
All that we want to gun wc acquire in the most cursory 
way and without any consciousness of effort. Let US 
suppose we do this foi a few di>s together, and that then 
we try to take in hand a book which demands real 
mtellcctuil cxcition— say Sir Willum Hamilton's Dis • 
su tat ions oi John Sluirt Mill's Pohtual Economy . The 
e}e trxur es the page at the same rite is before, and we 
find at the end that we have gained no idea whatever# 
Wc hue to brace our nnnds to a real effort of attention* 
and to begin again We aie startled to divover that J&e 
powei of concentrating the whole of our mental fotaas 
on one subject it a time, and of following the train of ♦ 
difficult piece of argument seems for the 1 time to hfcve 
departed fiom us At an) late we know well that it 
been enfeebled for want ot exercise, and that if we go C$, 
much longer leading nothing but what is easy yjm 
agieeable, that power will perish altogether, 
reach of recovery Nature will not be trifled 
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gives us powers and faculties , but shf: does not undertake 

• to keep tlVem bright and vigorous and always fit for use. 

An unused faculty becomes m time an -unusable faculty. 

JSo the practical conclusion for all those who care about 
the regulation of their own minds is, that even in miscel- 
laneous reading theie should be some subject 01 some 
book which challenges the employment of all the best 
powers, and ‘forces the reidcr to bung his whole strength 
to bear in underst inding it. Otherwise he will be doing 
injustice to his own ficulties and slowly but surely 
reducing them to the link of rudimentary orgins in the 
animal structure, interesting but wholly worthless sur- 
vivals of what once might have been potent instillments, 
but will never be so again. 

In the natural world, it must be remembered, evolution r>ojm- 
*does not always imply progress towirds perfection It 
may mean progress 111 the other direction r l here is, as # esstoti . 
Mr Hu\ley once sud, “a constant readjustment of the 
organism in adaptation to new conditions , but it depends 
on the natuie of those conditions, whether the dilution 
taken by those modifications is upwaid or downward. 
Retrogressive change is quite as possible as progiessive 
change.” And this is true and still moic mmitest in the 
moral world. Hence cveiy power with which teachers 

* are concerned, as a part of the organic equipment of 
their pupils, is constantly undergoing change in the 

/direction either of* development or deterioration The 
process of evolution in a human character never stops. 
Attention, njemory, observation and reasoning power, 
Reverence, affection, aspiration after better things — all 
\JSife attributes which you want to see exemplified in the 
of your pupils, are day by day < ither enfeebled or 
^Strengthened by what happens in your school $ou 
it may be, nothing in your course of studies which 
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specially cultivates^obscivalion— the ait of seeing care- 
fully, noting resemblances and differences, a'hd / ’ describing 
afterwards with perfect accuracy what lias been seen. 
For all the higher purposes of education, it matters very 
little wh.it kind of natuiul objects are selected with a view 
to the pioper exer< be ol this ta< nil y. Flowers in a field, 
trees in a forest, pictures in a gallery, statues "in a 
tatheclral, machines in a fartoiy, 01 shop* Windows in 
High Street, would all ser\c ih* puipuac, if only the 
power of seeing cleaily, nud uf knowing well what had 
and what had not bien seen, wvic once encouraged. Hut 
a school coulee winch includes no one item designed 
specially to mhivue ihh one faculty, is seriously deficient 
as a means ot in lining, however much Latin or rnathe- 
niahrs ot other useful knowledge has been gained. The 
bo\ brought ii] ► in such a school sitffeis f;om the slow 
detcMioiation of his ohsenant faculty, and becomes a less 
accurate and trustworthy poison for the rest of his life. 

Jt is not a little curious to nulice that the life of 
Darwin himself illustrates the way in which certain 
mental powers and aptitudes degenerate and become 
useless. In catlv life he enjoyed poetry, and read 
Thomson. Hyron, Scott and Shelley with genuine delight, 
but the taste for poetry gradually disappeared. He 
was once fond of Shakespeare, especially of the historical 
plays, hut in his old age he found the same plays “so 
intoleiably dull that they nauseated, him.'* Long after, 
he mourned o\er these limitations and of the loss which 
he had thus sustained : 

* 

** This cuiiou* and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic tastts 
is all the inkier, as book* on history, hingiaphies and travels 
(independently of am Micntitic facts tiny nu\ contain) and essays 
on all ^oi t- of -ubieet* interest me as much as c\er they did. My 
mind seems to have become a machine tor "unding general laws out 
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of large collections of facts. hut v\ hv this should have caused the 
f atiopby of fy.ipp.nt of the hiain alone on winch the higher tastes 
depend, 1 cannot conceive. A man with a mind more highly 
organized or better constituted than mine would not, I suppose, 
have thus suffered, and it 1 lf.ul to bvi im lile again I would have 
made a rule to read souk poetiy, and listen to some music at least 
once every week, for puliaps the pa it- oi in) luain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active lluougli use. The ho, of these 
tastes is a k»ss«‘l happim .s and may po^ibiv be injurious to the 
intellect and mou piobablv lo the inoial clur.uU’i !»y enleeUmg the 
emotional jiart of our natuie 1 .’' 


There are no fads more familiar to the student of The law of 
evolution tlun llu^c which are grouped together l ) )iTphnts 
Darwin undo what he calls the law of diveigence. A amt 
plot of land will yield a greater weight if cropped with a,nmafs * 
several species of grass than with one or two species 
only. “An organism heroines more perfect and more 
fitted to survive, when by dnision of labour the different 
functions of life me pel formed by diflcrenl organs. In 
the same way a speties become^ more efficient and 
better able to survive, when different sections of the 
species become differentiated so as to fulfil different 
functions. * * * The more diversified the descendants 
from any one specie-* become in structure, constitution 
and habit, by ?>o much will they be better enabled to 
seize on many and widely diversified places in the polity 
of nature, amkso be enabled to increase in numbers.” 

“In the general economy of any land, the more widely 
and perfectly the animals are diversified for different 
habits of life, $o will a greater number of individuals be 
capable of supporting themselves. A set of animals 
with their organization but little diversified could hardly 
compete with a set more perfectly di\crsified in structure. 


1 Darwin's Life and Letters. Autobiographical Chapter. 
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It may be doubted, for instance, whether thej Australian 
mirsupnls which .are divided into groups fliffering bifi 
little from each othci, and feebly lepresentmg our car* 
mvorous runnnant and lodenft mammals, can success- 
fully compete with these well developed ordeis. In the 
Austr linn mnninils we see the piocess of diversification 
m an euly and incomplete stn rt c of dtu lopnjentV* 

In this lespect the histoi > of the nunun race has 
clo,el) useinbled tint ot mini iN and plants. “During 
the puiod in which the c uth his been peopled, the 
human orginism hi h umn more luteiogeneous among 
the civili/io nitives ol the species, and the species a$ a, 
whole nis bun nude more heleiogeneous by the multi* 
plic it ion ot ruts md the ditfuentiitiun of these races 
jjom each othei ” We ma) su* this in comparing 
])nnntive and sa\ igc rices with those which are wore 
cmli/cd In the toinici, lik is \ei> monotonous. Tfre 
men hunt and kill, the) build huts dl of one pattern* 
the women peifoim ceitain liou^hold duties, one day is 
like another » one fim.l) like another “Each portion 
ol the community pertoims the sime duties with every 
other poition, much as each slice of the polyp’s body 1$ 
alike stomich, muscle, skin and lungs E\ ui the 
in whom i tendency tow irds sepmteness of functi&l 
first ippeus, still ittdin then similarity to the rest^fft 
economic respects I he next stige is ikstmguished ^ 
a segie^ition of these soc ial unit's into a few distill^ 
classes -wuuois, pnests, or ‘•laves A farther adVJttyfaj) 
is seen m the sundering ot the laboured into difffffll 
castes lining special oeuipations, as among the Hin4$Qty 
From these mfuior types of society up to our OWfc Cpaii* 
plicated and more perfect one, the progress 


1 On*m of S/ r < f, p 40 
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.been of th^ s$me nature 1 .” Thus the whole tendency of 
civilization is towards diversity. New forms of human 
and ambition, new styles of building, new occu- 
pations, new interests, *come into view. The world 
.bfesomes enriched by the multiplication of new types of 
djiaracter, of taste, of employment, and of intellectual 
ijfie*,, Variation begets variation.' I do not think that 
'Terinyson’s is a tiue foiccast when he says that 

4 “The individual withers and the world is more and more.” 


Uniformity, whether of manners, of pursuits, of conduct, 
•orof belief, is not the goal towards which we are tending ; 
IfcOTy if we consider the matter rightly, is it the goal to- 
which wc should wish to tend. The resources of 
'Nature are not exhausted. In the moral and spiritual 
-Wprldj as in the world of outward nature, there is yet 
TOOiTa for the development of new forms of beauty and of 
^Oltluness, far transcending any that have hitherto been 
Itnown or even suspected. 


Now in view of this universal experience, let us and in in* 
pSD&dex for a moment what should be the attitude of a 
^■tCajfeher’s mind towards the scholars who surround him 
jM towards their varied idiosyncrasies and types of 
;^K$ra!cter. Is he to think it a high triumph to be able 
“The boys in my school or in my house are all 
£ot? ; one mind* They all take an interest in my pet 
y'flippect ; they have all accepted my creed, they all have 
the stamp of character which I admire most 
I "have sought to impress upon them ” ? 
iM^tvafter all seems a poor sort of professional success. 

I^pfeci of course to those general conditions as to 
^pffUCtion and discipline which apply to all scholars 


1 Her bcit Spencer, Social Zulus. 
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alike, the more varied the tastes, the aptitudes, and 
even the opinions of those scholars are, the better^ 
With the voice of all nature as his guide, the wise 
schoolmaster will be less anxious to enforce on his 
pupils the truth as he knows it than to encourage in 
them the habit of veracity, the spirit of honest enquiry ; 
the openness and fairness of mind wlmh will enable 
them to recognize and to welcome all truth, whatever 
form it may take, and e\en to discover new truths, 
hitherto unsuspected The measure of his success and 
of the degree in which as a teacher he is enriching the 
world and posterity, is the amount of variation in the 
typos of abilit) and goodness which are developed 
among his pupils. No doubt it is very pleasant and 
flattering to the natural man to find one’s own favourite 
ideal of excellence reproduced in one’s scholars. But 
the best leathers are those who recognize the fact that 
there are other possible forms of excellence not con- 
templated in their own programme, and who rejoice to 
find any new and unexpected manifestations of the 
presence of exceptional powers. 

Special I know how difficult it is for a hard-worked teacher 

“InJuttcs. with a hirge class to concern himself much with the 
special aptitudes of individual scholars. I know how 
convenient it is to find all our good scholars good in 
our own way; and all our clever scholars elever in doing 
the work which we prescribe. Eccentricity, dreaminess, 
indulgence in fancies and in impossible ideals— -these are 
apt to be troublesome phenomena to a teacher and to 
disturb his plans. But they may nevertheless be ^ie 
very best part of the equipment of the young soul. They 
ip ay pei chance be indications of God-given power and 
genius, destined in their after fulfilment, to effect great 
ends, which are beyond our ken. Let us not disequrage 
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or repress them. One of the most 2tfcctionate parents 
of whom l^isbory has preserved a record once said, as 
you will remember, on an occasion on which her child 
seemed to be entering a line of conduct which she 
had not planned for him, “Son, why lui^l thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, we have sought thee sorrowing.’’ And 
then, as you know, came the grave and tender rebuke : 

“How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” “Our Father’s 
business!” What boundless possibilities of hope and 
energy, of high endeavour and noble achievement are 
comprised in that simple phrase! How far its inclining 
transcends any conceivable programme of life which the 
wisest teacher or patent can devise! 

The practical conclusion from these considerations Zfawfar 
is that we should try to give to each of the varied poweis 
and aptitudes of pupils — whether they have been already ma-nged. 
disclosed or arc yet latent — a good chance of healthy 
life. Herein lies the justification of the Aineiiran plan 
of ‘elective studies'; the multiplication of different 
alternative departments or triposes in whi< h a degree 
may be taken in our English Universities; and the 
establishment of modern sides in our public schools. 

They all help the differentiation of faculties and of 
types of character. To this end a teacher has first of all 
to take care that his ordinary course of instruction in- 
cludes for evefy scholar the rudiments of language, of 
mathematics, and of physical science, and some form of 
aesthetic or art culture; then as soon as special prefer- 
ence reveals itself, he should encourage the adoption — 
though not the exclusive adoption -of the chosen line. 

And for the rest, it is well to surround and supplement 
the school life with as many and varied encourage- 
ments to wholesome activity as possible. Athletic clubs, 
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draimtic and mu&fcal societies, field excursions, a maga- 
zine, a workshop, a discussion class, a French conversa- 
tion class, a sketching flub— all these have their use; 
nearly all of them can easily be provided in a great 
boarding school, and some ot them are found to work 
admit ably m diy schools of dilleicnt glides. Of course 
no boy will be attncUd to them all, but every one of 
them is a legitimate outlet foi mentil uhvi'y, and for 
thclisu md natuial prcfeienic of mmik pupil or other. 
We nud not tike too much puns <o dettimine these 
pufeune es nor U el ushearti ntd when even oui favourite 
pupils aic attiuteii most to those particulai objects 
whuh seem to u, to be leist valuable or appropriate. 

I et us t il e e m only tint all the forms of intellectual 
ictivitv which aie plated within the leich of a pupil are 
in them elves Ik ilthy and fiee from evil, and then let the 
liw of nitmal selet tion opu itc fieely Congiatulate 
youisclf when you find him showing i genuine interest ift 
anything Despm only when you find him interested in 
nothing bor then indeed theie must be some serioUS 
defect in yom plun 01 your influence, and both need to 
be amended We an site at leist in deducing this 0U0 
eemdusion fiom the teaching of natural history — that 
a hum m chamtu, like other organisms, thuves best 
when exposed to \ amble conditions, for then only had it* 
a clnnce oi selecting those which are most favourable^ 
the development of what is best and fittest in and for 
Usdf f h 

Hut while urging on you the duty of encourajpgf" 
vaueties of charaaei and Laving full ‘’scope forfiS^ 
exercise of special gifts I would not have you 
stimulate eccentncity or to aim at the production^ 4 
rbnoimal phenomena among your scholars. Mozuftf&L 
sities arc neaily always steule. A giant or a dwarf, 
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two-headed nightingale is an im i<an n -nay even an 
^interesting phenomenon, but is in no wise an exemplar 
An Admirable Cnchtun, a Julm S uut Mill, who could 
read Plato tit eight, a hop^e laddei, the c ilc ill itmcj boy, 
who could menlall) c \ti ut tlie c ube loot of i line of ten 
figures, are exception il I he) ue not type** which you 
desire to lepioduce \attua tun fm / s at* tint It is 
not by le’p* ind bound, or b\ the occisionil pio 
duction of piodi^ies th it the pio^uss of the 1 1< e is to be 
attained It is the he lth\, wi 11 mu tuied bo), enibled 
and helped by meins of cm nmsi ince and tinning to 
become a little bcttci tlun hi fithci, who is most likely 
in his time to become the puent of somethinj bctlei 
still. It is disputed anion ' nUuiihsts, whetbu ucjimul 
qualities are tiansmissible by inheiitmce Hut whither 
this 'is so or not in the donnin of on; mu niture, it is 
certainly tine m tlu leilm oi the plulosophei ind the 
teaclier, and m ichtion to hum m ihuirtu I here is 
a sense m which ill the scholns who come within the 
Sphere of your influence miy be re gilded is \om jntel 
lectual posterity lot they will cenunly mheiit fiom 
you, scarcely less tlnn fiom their puents, ittributcs and 
tastes which, consciou 1 ) 01 unconsciously will h o in to 
mould the chai ietu of those who come ifter them 

And from this point of uew the Daiwinnn hypo 1 oluiion 
thesis and all the futs winch biologists h ive ic cumulated *^4^ 
full of lllilmt ibl; piomisc for the future of the i ue*, 

^nd of tncouidgement to the tine ind euncst teichcr 
"ttmay be tint within the nairow spin of history known 
tO us we have ‘•een few c\ implex of new physic il 
^pes, and no tendency to the production of new 
Swedes of hunnnity. Yet the law of evolution is 
fytfbly at work m the spiritual, the social, uul the 
world New fonns of cercbnl development, 
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new types of gouJness, wiser lorms ot philanthropy, 
new triumphs over the material world, new iisight into 
the moral world, gicater knowledge of the forces which 
are at work around us, greater ^kill in the manipulation 
of these lori es, hioader sympathies, and truer conceptions 
of the hrolhcihood ol man. all these are passible. In 
all these respei ts, as m nature heiM/lf, piugtcss tends 
towards different u'n in, not to umh) , ' i u:;\. Ami every 
earnest, faithful kacliei in tin w-nld. however small 
the area of his work, huw*\u humble his sphere, is 
helping foiwntd tins mmim id pioiess. 

The “Say not thou," xus the Hebrew king, “what is the 

^thc'futioc r,uisc l * i:U ln ' da\s weie bettei than these? for 

thou i lost not empme wiselv com ernmg this.” in the 
twinghl ol hisioiy, the outlines ol many ugly things 
bu nine soliened, and some good things become magni- 
fied b) distance. Much of insolence and brutality may 
ha\c been sheltered umkr the name of ehivnln ; a help- 
less and ignorant aeijimstemv may easily ha\e assumed 
the disguise of unity of l.iith. To an old man with a 
feeble imagination and strong self-love it seems natuial 
that lie should become a laudator Icmporis acti\ should 
be impatient of modern movements; and underneath a 
genet al reluctance to change should conceal an unex- 
pressed conviction that a world in the shaping of which 
In' can have no part, must net essarib be worse than its 
predecessor. Hut I believe that the most hopeful forecasts 
of the future are on the whole the truest. The wisest 
old men I know aie not those who are ever moaning 
over the degeneraev of the age, but those who believe 
that the world is visibly growing belter: and that in tffc 
midst of many discouragements, the general march of 
fcVtnts is steadily tow aids iighlcousncss and intelligence, 
'towards moial and social amelioration. 
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In this respect Charles diifeicd widely from 

•Cailylc ancVKTuskin. Nothing has stun k me mote in hiicf 
conversation with all three of these eminent poisons, 
than the contrast bet wool the deep gloom and hopeless- 
ness with which Carlyle and Kuskin icgardod the ten- 
dencies of our age and Lite cheeilul hope and faith in the 
future which marked all Datu m's uttciuiu c>. 

I know no mote animating thought fur a young man 
entering life and conscious ot power than the reflection 
that he is not h\ing foi himself alone, hut that all his 
own strivings after excellence and after a higher life ate 
\ distinct even though humble eontt ibutions In the im- 
provement of the race to whu h he belongs. Kvery truth 
he learns, every sweet and giacifui imam which a poet 
may have helped him to haibour m his heart, every piece 
of good work lit a< hieves, dots .something to allei foi the 
better the conditions of life foi those with whom lie 
comes in contact, it helps to make the path of duty and 
of honourable ambition easiei, sain, moic accessible, 
more attractive to till who come after him. And per- 
chance it may enable some of them to say years liuue, 
“We are giatcful for his memory. This wmld is a better 
world for u.s to live in because lu* lived in il." 


, f. L. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE TRAINING OF THE REASON. 

The art of thinking. Reason uudeislnnding. Two processes 
of arriving at tnilh. The deductive process, r.g. in geometry, - 
and in at Itlimel ic. An arithmetical example. Measures and inul-. 
tiplex. The number nine. Oial demonstration of arithmetical/ 
principles. Inductive reasoning. Practical work essential m 
the study of the physical sciences. Two neglected branches of 
physical enquiry. Natural History; Astronomy. Meteorology* 
Object lessons. Inductive cxeiases m language. Examples pf 
verbal analysis. Apposition. Induction the lest of the vftlue. 
of educational methods. Child study. The three stages of. 
progiess in inductive science. The Kindergarten. Religious t 
teaching to be largely judged by Us results on character. Thfe ' 
School a laboratoiy. Results. ’ 

The art of i suppose it will be admitted that one of the main 
thinking 0 | 3 j cc ts to be attained in education is to teach our pupils; 
how to tliink — to think consecutively, closely, and 
tively— and so to receive the discipline which will enable,* 
them to arrive at truth. This is a necessity au fohfyfa 
has relation not to this or that subject of instruction/b^t, 
to all subjects alike. Man is a reasoning animal/ 
the one thing which distinguishes him' from all Otb^ 
animals is his power to reflect and to reason. 
insisted strongly on the philosophical importance 0 
Sunder l ^ st ^ nc ^ on between Reason and Understanding, betwi^b : 
standing. Vernunft and Vcrsfand. “The latter, 0 says Colendg^ 
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“suggests the materials of reasoning , the former decides 
• upon then*, *lhe Understanding can onl> say, This is or 
perhaps will be so , the Reason says, It ;/w^/be so ” And 
it is to this “large discourse/ this “looking before and 
after,” the power of genciali^ing, of mferiing, of tracing 
Events and facts to then < auscs and their consequences 
that Shakespeare refers when he says that “ the capability 
And Godlike* reason ’ must not be permitted to iust in 
US unused. Strutly spe iking thcie is in the lower 
animals no such Acuity as ttason % of which tiaces can 
be found, but of undo standing tbit is the know ledge 
of particular facts, and the power to piofit by experi- 
ence and to adipt actions to ciicumstanu s, you have 
abundant evidence In dittcient degrees wc find the 
presence of this lowei faculty exhibited In do_,s, hoises, 
monkeys and othei animals, and moreovei we discover 
from inductions supplied by zoologists tbit the under- 
standing appeals as a genual rule in an mveise propor- 
tion to the instinct We hear little or nothing of the 
^instinct of what Pope, by a poetic hypubole, calls the 
‘ half reasoning elephant/ and as little of the undentand 
ing of catei pillars and buttci flies But ?ta\on y in its 

tfue sense, appears to be denied equally to the highest 
afcd to the lowest of the biutes, “otherwise we should 
Wholly attribute it to them , and with it, therefore, self- 
consciousness, peisondity or moral being 1 ’ 
s Leaving, h^weves, all speculations as to the degree of 
mental power possessed by the lower animals, and the 
/proper name which should be given to that power , we 
ill agreed that the development of the thinking faculty 
pupils is one of out highest duties J oo many 
<ji^our school lessons address themselves to the memory 
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and the receptive power only. So long as lessons are 
thus restricted, we are dealing with the understanding 
— versfand only. The higher faculty— the reason, 
vernunjt , the power of adva i dug from one truth to 
another — claims its own special and appropriate cultiva- 
tion ; and demands fuller recognition in our school 
system. That men and women are richer, stronger, 
more lit to encounter the problems of life and to fulfil 
its duties, in proportion to their power of orderly and 
act urate thinking, is a liuism which we need not discuss, 
and which we may safely postulate as the basis of our 
present empur). 

Two fro- ]t is a familiar truth, that there arc two distinct pro- 

C arriving fosses bv which the mind advances from one acquisition 

at Uutlu ( 0 another, and proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. They are the deductive or synthetic process and 
the inductive or analytical process. 

By the former of these we mean the starting from some 
general and accepted axiom or postulate, and the dis- 
covery, by means of syllogism or pure inference, of all 
the detailed facts and conclusions which may be logically 
deducible from it. By induction we mean the process of 
proceeding from the particular facts which observation 
and experience biing into cognizance, to the larger 
general truth which coordinates and explains them all. 
In short, the deductive method starts with general pro- 
positions and piorceds to investigate ^hem, but the 
method of induction is an operation for discovering and 
proving general propositions. It is true # that these two 
methods of procedure are not so sharply divided in 
practice as in philosophic theory. For the axiom* or 
postulate with which the geometrician starts is itself the 
'product of an induction from experience. That “the 
whole is greater than its part,” that “things which are 
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equal to the same things are ctjual to one another,” that 

1 “seven tiitecS four yields the same product as foui times 
seven” are not recognisable as self-evident pinpositions 
until a little thought ani^ experience have shown them to 
be necessarily true. And such thought and expeiience 
are in their nature examples of the inductive process. 

But once let these and the like fundamental truths be 
accepted* whether they are dependent on pure intuition, 
or are general statements seen to be involved even in 
the very meaning of the terms employed, they are no 
longer open to discussion and may be safely used hence- 
forth as the legitimate bases of a deductive argument. 

They are so obviously trustvvoithy that they stand in no 
need of further verification from experience. 

Now the typical example of the deductive process The 
and of the methods by which the reasoning power f 
advances from one truth to another by its means, is <*.g. m 
demonstrative geometry. Heie the only hypotheses that 
can be taken for gi anted are distinctly and concisely 
stated at the outset; and nothing else is permitted to 
be assumed. You are not at liberty to say of two lines 
that they are equal because if you measure them you find 
them to be so, or because the diagram before you shews 
plainly that they look so. I remember my old mathe- 
matical teacher Professor l)e Morgan used purposely to 
distort the diagrams out of all recognizable shape, before 
he set us to demonstrate a proposition. lie did this on 
principle, because he would not have us rely in any way 
on the help o£ the eye, when the whole exercise was to 
be one of pure thought and logical inference. There is 
a^story of a student who reading Geometry with a tutor, 
and sorely puzzled with the 47th proposition, interrupted 
the lesson with the enquiry 4 Was Euclid a good man ? * 

*Oh yes, I believe so.’ * I mean was he an honourable, 
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truthful man, who would not willingly deceive any one,? - 
1 1 have no reason to doubt it/ 1 Well then dorA you think 
we might take his word for this proposition?* Of course 
the absurdity of this story lies iii the fact that the result, 
the proved statement, has no value or interest in itse^'i 
and that the only use of the exercise is to be found 1# 
the process by which the result has been obtained, ,1ft 
that process, the student has been called on to follow 
severe course of ratiocination, to shut out from his mind 


and in 
arithmetic. 


every irrelevant consideration, to proceed from onestepf 
to another by strictly scientific processes, and to believfc 
nothing which he cannot prove. And these are ex? 
pcriences through which every one must go, if he wouldi 
in relation to any of the problems speculative or practical, 
which occur in life, understand well the difference between 
valid and invalid argument, between conclusions which aj$ 
only plausible and those which are safe and trustworthy*, 
I have in a former lecture in this place 1 expressed jrfy 
opinion that intellectual discipline of this kind is in jits 
own way just as valuable to scholars in the earlier asin 
the later stages of their training, and that even in tjie 
humblest schools the subject of arithmetic offers the bfcst 
material for deductive exercise, and may be made .ip 
furnish training in the art of reasoning which relatively 
to the age of the pupil is fully as appropriate as exercise 
in the higher mathematics is to an older student, 
one’s voice is like that of one crying in the wildenMfj 
In this country there is no practical recognition 6Tj|jf 


fact. Arithmetic is not treated as a bnyich of 
matics. We teach it as a contrivance for getting 
answers to problems and questions. Our mode of 
the results of arithmetical teaching is to set sums,t8|^ 
worked, and if the answer is right examiners 
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enquire too curiously as to the reasons of the methods 
Employed, hr as to the piinciples which those methods 
presuppose. Hence ourlmcthods of teaching are domi- 
nated by the methods or examiners, and the science of 
arithmetic is often unheeded in both. It is otherwise in 
Trance. There the humblest examination— that for the 
leaving certificate at the age of 12 or 13 at the end of 
Jthe primary school course — requires not only the working 
.out of problems, but a solution raison nee. The notion 
that mathematical exercises have as their chief object 
the solution of problems is as little satisfying to the 
skilled teacher in a French elementary school as it is to 
‘ it High wrangler. The rationale of arithmetical processes 
is to him a matter of more importance than with us. 

, ( So at the risk of repeating an oft-told tale, I ask your An aritk- 
. leave further to illusti ale the way in which even elementary 
exercises in Arithmetic may be made subservient to the Aitawm 
training of young scholars in the art of reasoning. Take 
' the subject of measures and multiples. I purposely 
choose this, because there is nothing commercial or 
^visibly useful and practical in it, but simply because 01 
..its suitableness as an intellectual exercise. You need 
•pot begin by giving rules ; but simply by describing the 
. thing to be dealt with. Three is called a measure of 12, 
because a certain number of threes make 1 2 ; and 1 2 
Ipr this reason is called a multiple ot 3. You call ior 
pther examples, 5 a cneasure of 20, 20 a multiple of 5, 

•^nd you soon arrive at the proposition that if A is a 
^jj^hsure of B,JB is a multiple of A . Then in succession, 
elicit, through questions and through examples sup- 
by pupils, the following axioms in succession : — 

(1) That if one number measure another it 
tyjmsft .measure all multiples of that other. For if 3 is # a 
Measure of 6 it must be a measure of any number of sixes. 
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(2) That if one number mea>ure two others it 
must measure their sum. For if 5 be a measure of 2d 
and also of 15 : it must be a measure of 35. 

(3) That if one number measure two others it 
must measure their difference. For if 6 be a measure of 48 
and also of 12, the difference between these two numbers 
must consist of a certain n umbci of sim >. Hence 

(4) That if a number measme both divisor and 
dividend it must measure the lemaindei. For the 
nmaindcr is the diffeieiue between the dividend and 
a multiple of the donor. 

(5) If one number measure the divisor and re- 
mainder it must ine imie the dividend. Kor the dividend is 
tbc sum of the remaindei and of a multiple of the divisor. 

With these tiuths before you, you next ask what is to 
be done when we want to find the Common Measure of 
two numbers, say 266 and 637. Wc do not know and 
cannot easily tell by simple inspection what is the g.c.m. 
or even whether they have a ( 'ominon Measure or not. So 
wc will make one the divisor and the other the dividend : 

266;637(2 

53 - 

105)266(2 

2 I o 

56)105(1 

_5 6 

49)5C‘(i 

49 

7 ) 49(7 

49 

Proceeding step by step, we observe the numlTer 
of which we are in search, if it exist, />., if 266 and 637 
have a Common Measure, must also be a c.m. of 266 and 
105 (Axiom 4). Apply the same test by making one of 
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these the dividend and the other the divisor, and it then 
• appears successively that it must also be a c. m. of 56 
and 49. But the number seven is found to fulfil this 
condition. Hence it .s a measure of 266 and 637. 

But it is also the greaUst c. m. For if there be a greater 
than 7 let it be x. 'I'hen x must be a measure also 
of 105, also of 56, also of 49, also of 7 itself, and this 
is plainly impossible. Wherefore the last divisor in such 
a series is always the Greatest Common Measure of the 
two numbers, q. k. i>. 

Let us take one other example. In old bboks of ' //,e 
Arithmetic much is often said of the properties of the mn(% 
number nine. There were rules for casting out nines, 
puzzles and conundrums were set involving the use of 
that number, and learners came to regard it as having 
some mysterious and occult qualities, which might serve 
as a sort of “Whetstone of Witt,” but otherwise were 
objects rather of curious than of practical enquiry. Now 
of course there is no mystery or enigma about the number 
nine at all. What seems to be exceptional about it arises 
from two facts. (1) That ours is a system of notation 
which has ten for its base, and (2) that 9 is one less than 
ten. And on investigation it is seen that if our arithmetic 
had, say an octary instead of a decimal base, every one 
of the peculiar properties of the number 9 would belong 
to the number 7, or if ours were a duodecimal system 
the property would belong to the number eleven; because 
in each case the number would be one less than the 
number chosen as the base. Let us invite scholars to 
look at a line of figures taken at random 
732,865. 

I ask would that number if tested prove to be 
divisible by nine? I do not know, but I add together the 
digits 7 + 3 + 2 +8 + 6 + 5, and 1 find they equal 31. Now 
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31 when divided by 9 would leave a remainder 4. So it 
is also true that the number itself if divided )fy 9 leaves ‘ 
a remainder 4. We can test j his statement by actual 
trial, boreximple, 1 

9 | 73 2 865 _ 

81429 4- \ 


Why should this be ? r Ih( u nil is seen to be a 
necessary ( onclusion from the I ict that we have a decimal 
system For take <uh figuie in succession The first 
meins 700000, but 100000 is made of 99,909 + 1. If 
100000 w<rc divided by 9, it would leave a remainder j. 
Thcrcfoie it 7 turn 100000 were divided by 9 it would 
leave i remainder 7 In like m inner 30000 which is 
ripicsuited b) the nc\t figure would it divided by 9 
Ie ive a rem undei 3, 2000 a remainder 2, 800 a lemamdei* 
8, 60 a remainder 6, and the 5 would icmain undivided. 
Every digit in the whole number 732S65 therefore 
repicscnts a remainder aftei division by 9 Now .if 
we add all these remunders together they make 31, 
and this number if divided by 9 leaves a remainder 4. 
Consequently the whole number if divided by 9 would 
leave the sime remainder Once seen 111 this way the 
interpretation of all the puzzles connected with this', 
nuinbei becomes simple Other applications of the 
same tiuth would soon become visible if the truth itself 
were once giasped And many mgcvious exercises mig^ 
be devised both by teadiers and pupils, so as to tyroft, 
enqumes into the ‘properties’ of the number nine 


a really intellectual discipline 

Ord 1 So I counsel teachers when they have once giveii*S( 

strati on of demonstiatn e lesson of this or the like kind, and 

‘metical t ^ eir S roun ^ SUrc c l uestlonin ^ an( ^ by ri g^t USe of 
pnuipltu examples furnished by their pupils, to call out oflCs 
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scholar at a time and bid him take the numbers, and go 
•through thfc*explanation in the presence of the class. It 
i$ not enough that he should be able to reproduce a 
Written demonstration iif an examination paper. What 
yqu ‘want is to secure that close attention, that keen 
perception of the several steps of an argument, and that 
tjue continuity of thought, which is only to be tested 
'orally. Tn 'writing out a demonstiution, there is room for 
delay, for after thoughts, for coriection, possibly for the 
'Use of mciely verbal memory. But it is only by 
challenging the scholai to stand up and reproduce your 
v explanation in his own words, that you can sccuie the 
^promptitude, the clearness of thought, and the stedfast 
concentration of the mental powers on the one subject in 
•hand, which are necessary to make him a good reasoncr; 
and so get out of mathematical exercise, whether in an 
elementary or a higher school all the advantage which 
spell exercise is capable of giving. Nothing struck 111c 
so much in the American schools as the large extent to 
♦which the scholars are trained to the habit of telling in 
’their own words, and in sentences of their own construc- 
tion, what they mean and what they know. This is a 
discipline very insufhc iently cultivated heic. We in 
Epgland are often content to get from our pupils 


'answers to questions, often in single words; and to infer 
< from certain marks of sympathy, fiom the way in which 
f tlie, scholars fifl up the lacuna* in our own sentences, that 
.{.they are following us, and assimilating what we have 
ifeljght We g£t the pupil’s assent to propositions, and 
aptr to think that enough. But the true teacher 
*$&ows that mere acquiescence is not knowledge. So in 


'America the teacher generally insists on having the 
in whole sentences, and it is a common practice 
#$*end the scholars one by one to the continuous black- 
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board which runs all round the class room walls, and 
call on each to repeat in the presence of tltfe class the" 
demonstration of a theorem nr the explanation of an 
arithmetical rule. At fust, of course, it will be difficult 
to adopt this practice and it will consume a good deal 
of time. The pupils will be shy and awkward and 
unready. It is so mu< h easier to sit in a do*k and listen, 
and to make signs of assent than to fa< e the class, and 
to diaw on one's own resources P.ut once let the practice 
he recognised as part ot the habitual discipline of the 
class it will become easier e\ery time and will be found 
to have an excellent died. It will not only assure you 
that what has been taught has been really learned, but 
also seive to qua ken the attention and the intelligence 
of the scholar, because they know that this form of 
test is likely to be applied to them at the end of the 
lesson. 

The other great instrument in thinking and reasoning 
is the Inductive method, that of proceeding from the 
observation of particular to the discovery and proof of 
general piopositions. The processes by which this result 
is attained are t^i) observing of facts, (2) recording the 
facts which have been observed, (3) giouping and coordi- 
nation, (4) suspension of judgment while the facts remain 
unverified, (5) experiment, (6) openness of mind to 
receive new evidence, (7) discrimination between re- 
levant and irrelevant facts, (S) what Bacon in the New 
Atlantis calls raising the result of former discoveries 
into greater observations, axioms and aphorisms”; in 
other words, arriving at large general truths, these truths 
themselves being only held provisionally, since they may 
possibly be absorbed or supeiseded by larger generaliza- 
tions hereafter. 

All these mental operations come into play at every 
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turn in our lives. Their value is most conspicuous in 
•the pursuifrof physical sciem e, and no doubt it is in that 
region that the highest titumphs of the inductive method 
have been achieved, nut we as teachers have also to 
think of the inductive method of study lather as genera- 
ting a certain habit of mind, and as calling forth powers 
which are applicable to our views of history and morals, 
to our judgments of books and of one another, and to 
much of the business and conduct of our daily life. And 
in the formation of our own character and in lilting us to 
deal wisely with the problems that every day presents, it 
is of far more consequence that we should know how to 
use particular expedience as a means of arriving at 
general truths, than that we should argue correctly from 
given premises to correct conclusions. We go wrong 
more often by arriving too hastily at general assumptions, 
from insufficient data, than by reasoning if logically from 
data already ascertained. This being so, it behoves us 
to enquire whether the habits of mind brought into 
exercise by the inductive method may not be encouraged 
by ordinary school studies, and made operative on the 
formation of character even in the early years devoted 
to instruction. Is there not opportunity for strengthening 
the inductive powers in connexion with some of the 
ordinary school studies, as well as in the laboratory of the 
chemist or the electrician ? 

It is welf to b«ar in mind that the mere grouping Grouping 
and collocation of a number of facts does not necessarily safari// 
deserve the njtme of induction. I find on looking at the induction. 
sheep in a field, that call of them have wool of a certain 
colour, and that the feet of all of them shew a divided 
formation. But this is merely a collective statement true 
of all the sheep under observation. There is generaliza- 
tion but no induction, for no light is thrown upon any- 
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thing beyond the field itself. But if after larger observa- 
tion and experience, and some knowledge, of animal 
anatomy and physiology, I arrive at the conclusion that 
all sheep have divided hoofs, I Lranscend the boundaries 
of my actual experience, I assume that there is a certain 
uniformity in Nature, and thus infer that what we know tb 
be true in a particular restricted area, will he true in all 
cases under similar conditions, and that what may be 
asserted of the individual members of a class may be 
safely predicated of the whulc class to which those 
members belong. An induction of this kind includes 
more than a description and explanation of certain facts. 
It extends further than the phenomena actually observed. 
It gives a key to the interpretation of other facts in 
Natui.il History, and to the prediction of what will be 
found to be true undci like conditions. Only in this 
way does induction become an instrument of reasonings 
and a help to the attainment of yet unknown and 
undiscovered truth. 

Practual Intellectual exercise of this kind is specially^ and 

wotk richly provided in such studies as Natural History, 

essential m , _ . . . . , . 

the st ihf v Physical Geography, Botany, and in each of the Physical 

of physical Sciences. It would tire you to illustrate in detail the 

ways in which each of these studies offers opportunities 
to the learner for bringing his poweis of observation, of 
comparison, of classification, and of generalization 
play. But in every one of them it is n mistake to supper 
that the facts and the principles of the science are all' 
he wants. He should be made to take hjs own 
arriving at such facts anti principles. The little chj&W 
whom you give a packet of various coloured beads' ‘fjif 
papers, and who is told to match them and to sort 
has an early lesson in observing, and in comparing,' 
in classifying. The older learner who is told to digseSr 
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; i flbwer, and to set apart the pistil, the stamens, the 

i corolla an^. Hie seed vessels, and to discover how many 
qf the ’ organs in a pla^t are vital and jvhat are their 
„ several functions ; the student in a laboratory who makes 
Jfry himself an analysis of a compound, and knows how 
■ to separate carbon from oxygen and from hydrogen, 

- passes through a kind of training which could not be 
acquired by reading, or by hearing lectures. He learns 
in this way patience and minuteness of observation; 
and he thus becomes acquainted not only with the 
Result of other people’s investigations into the secrets 
Of nature, but also with the operations by means of 
♦ tfhich these investigations have been conducted to a 
successful issue, and by which he himself may hope some 
day to add to the store of truth which has been accumu- 
lated in the world. 

, \\A11 the bc.st modern scientific teachers insist now 
dn the necessity of practical work in the teaching of 
physics in its several departments. The intellectual 
discipline to be had in the pursuit of the inductive 
/Or. experimental sciences is not to be had from books 
tjtlbne, nor even from witnessing the demonstrations of 
Mhe most inspiring teacher. Jt can only be obtained by 
^the active co-operation of the student himself, through 
life mistakes and failures as well as his successes, and 
.v$ferOugh the actual handling of the materials whose 
properties he^wants^to discover. A few years ago the 
.V&pliest exercises we had in mechanics were largely 
fej^thematical. One learned the parallelogram of forces, 
Sti number of formulae respecting impact, friction, 
^adcal and dynamical energy and the like. And all this 
;^ebeded the learner’s actual contact with machines. But 

I jB jnodem teacher takes his pupil to look at the piete 
Jfrjiechanism, the printing press, the air-pump, or the 
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barometer as a whole. I le first asks what purpose it has^lo 
serve, then investigates each part, and seeks" tc. show how, 
and why it contributes to the fulfilment of that purpose. 
And this method of indue tive r or analytical procedure, 
from the cornicle to the simple, from the whole to the 
pait, is found in practice to be much more effective, and 
more in hannony with the constitution of the human 
understanding than that which begins with what are 
often called the elemental v primiphs of Science. That 
which seems first in the order of logic, is often last in the 
order of discoveiy. So the modern scientific teachers put 
instruments into the student s hands, make him measure 
or dissect tor him '■elf, require him to keep a written 
i coord of such experiments, and to tell afterwards in 
his own words what he has learned and how hc,leamed 
it. The best teachers ask that he shall accept nothing 
on their authority; and they are less concerned with the 
value and utility of the result attained than with the 
diseipline of the enquiring and even the sceptical spirit, 
and with the formation of that habit of mind which is 
icady to accept all verified truths however unwelcome 
and unexpected they may be 

Two As to the material on which the inductive faculty is* 

^branches of to wor ^ we nia y sa y ^ at there i s no one department of 
physical human knowledge in which it will not find scope for 
otqwry. cxorc { se> y cl j s [ n the domain of Nature, and in 
connexion with physical and material forces that, by 
common consent the true scientific spirit is best to be 
cultivated. Nevertheless in the modern curricula laid 
down by Science and Art Departments, and by the 
University authorities who shape the Natural Scierfce 
Tripos, as well as in the humbler regulations which 
pi escribe the course of alternative teaching for ele- 
mentary schools, one cannot fail to notice the practical 
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exclusion of two brandies of knowledge, which afford, 

‘each in Its own wa>, an admirable field for careful 
observation, for iccoidii f g facts and phenomena, and for 
the discovery of new and beautiful general laws. 1 mean 
Natural History and Astronomy. 

The boundless and multiform experience which lies Natural 
open to the view of the patient and enthusiastic naturalist 
is well illustiulod in Sir John Lubbock’s books on Ants 
and Bees. The child who is led to loci an interest in 
the lower animals, otheivvise than for spoit or play, 
and is shewn how to ohseive their habits and to learn 
how their stnirtuie is adapted to the life they live, and 
to the part they have to play 111 Nature’s economy — who 
makes and arranges his own collection of cateipillars, of 
leaves, of ferns, or of shells is unc onsciously .1 minister 
and to some extent an interpieter of Nature, and is 
undergoing some of the training in the inductive philo- 
sophy which will ceilamly do much to strengthen Ins 
intellectual life. And even if it does not lead to the 
making of new disc o\ cues, the habit of making col- 
lections is one which has a great influence in developing 
the observant faculty, and in bunging the learner into 
loving communion with Nature. Mr Rusk in for example 
has said, “The leaves of the herbage at our feet take 
all kinds of strange shapes as if to invite us to examine 
tl)etn. Star shaped, heart shaped, spear shaped, anow 
shaped, fretted, fringe*], cleft, furrowed, serrated, sinuated, 

"!ln whorls, in tufts, in spires, in wreaths, endlessly ex- 
pressive, deceive, fantastic, never the same from foot- 
stalk to blov>om, they seem perpetually to tempt our 
•sratchfiilness and take delight in outstripping our wonder.” 

Afbpy who hunts through the woods and makes a cok 
. ie$tk>n of leaves, arranging them according to then shapes, 

; the names to the trees and shrubs that bear 

9 
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them, who observes how in their arrangement, the length 
of their stalks and the exposure of their Surfaces, they 
secure to the plant the ninxiiriini of light and air, is 
unconsciously leceiving a discipline in the elements — if 
not of reasoning -at least in the processes by which the 
material for reasoning and for scientific conclusions may 
be accumulated and used. But it hapj ens that know- 
ledge of this kind does not “pay. 5 ’ No examination 
tests it, no form of honour 01 degree is to be gained by 
it, no money value attache to ii. And hence perhaps 
it is that it is so litih ie»a>gnized as an educational in- 
strument, and so seldom piactised. There was a 
remarkable collection of Natural History in connexion 
wi'li the St (leorge's Free Libiary in London. It had 
In i ii open se\ oral years, it was admirably arranged, all the 
nbieer. were duly labelled, gmuped and classified, and the 
whole was undci the caie of an enthusiastic naturalist 
who had collected the piineipal j)ait of the objects, and 
who was delighted to find any visitors who cared about 
animal hie, and to explain the wonders of the collection 
to them. Yet he tells me sadly that though a few persons 
stioll aimlessly through the rooms from time to time, he 
has hardly known one visitor who shews a genuine 
interest in the objects and makes them the material for 
serious systematic study 1 . 

And of all the sciences, the grandest and most 
sublime is Astronomy. No study is better calculated 
to exalt the imagination, to enlarge the mental horizon, 
and to give to us a true sense of the richness and vastness 
of the visible ei cation, and of our own true place in it. 
Yet it is fai less studied in our schools than it was mtfhy 
jears ago. When 1 was joung, 1 remember in what were 

1 This, collation ha* now been accepted by the London County 
Council, and 1‘oims the Natural Hihtoiy Museum at Iioxton. 
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called : seminai les ’ for young ladies that though much of 
9 the teaching* was pretentious and absmdly lacking in 
thoroughness and reality^ ‘astronomy and -the use of the 
globes’ were always put hath in advertisements as integral 
parts of the school course. It is true that the teaching 
was unscientific, that the pupils spent much time in 
learning lists of names, and in finding latitudes and 
longitudes, and the names and positions of the fixed 
stars. I believe that tins soit of teaching has gone 
completely out of fashion ; mainly we may suspect, 
because nobody examines in it, nobody gives pi i/us lor 
it, and there is no commercial value in the result. Yet 
after all even the crude and shallow teaching of the use 
of the globes bad its value. It enlarged the horizon of 
the pupils’ thoughts. It gave them a new interest in the 
mystery of the heavens, a new sense of the giandeur of I he 
universe and an awed consciousness of ‘the silence th.it is 
in the starry sky.’ It led them to lift up their eyes with the 
feeling of the old piophcl, and to say, ‘Who hath created 
these things, that bnngeth out theii host by number, that 
calleth them all by their names, not one faileth 1 ’? it 
carried the student', out of themselves and the smaller anti 
prosaic interests of their own lives, and led them to care 
about what was vast and eternal and infinitely remote. 
Both from the moral and the intellectual point ol view, 
this experience is healthful and inspiring. It is worth 
while to knovP how to find the polar star, and how to 
distinguish planets from fixed stars, to look through the 
telescope and see the moons of Jupiter, and to distinguish 
the several constellations in the heavens. And the 
knowledge of these things will go far to cultivate the ob- 
servant faculty, and to indicate to learners the methods 
by which the laws of nature have been studied. Astro- 
nomy is one of the most disinterested of sciences, because, 
1 Isaiah xl. 26. 9 — 2 
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if pursued at all, it is not because money is to be mad^ 
out of it but simply because of the delight, and the 
sense of expansion which the st idy gives 

Akin to puicly astronomical studies there is another 
matter of inexhuistible and of umveisal interest— *lhe 
wcathci In travelling through the cities of Europe* 
espctnll) in Switzuhnd and It'll), one sets in central 
public pints, a barometer, a ihtrmonicUi, a ram gauge* 
a wind ugister md a duly toie isI of the weather. 
And I have w itched ^roups ot sclu 1 irs, bo)s and girls, on 
then \\a) lioinc ( ons mu s it cn piinn^ mil discussing, or 
copying down i (i*,uii to tike home with them It 
Hems to me tint m 1 n to hnd our inunn ipal bodies do 
not 'w til then selves, as the) should do, of this simple 
amt me\|cnsi\e device foi mcreising the public intelli- 
gent md mtuestin^ the young m the phenomena of 
in lure but in boudm*, schools, in which the teacher 
h is the c ontrol of lei uie hours is well is of lessons, there 
ought to be kept ill these mstiuments, md if possible a 
telescope ilso, and when ( ueful obscivition is icgularly 
made md oigimsed, and ceitun schohrs are entrusted 
with the duty ot keeping the daily rcgistei, a new soured 
of mtucst and of useful enquiry is opened up There 
are many curious populai till u les current ibout meteoro- 
logy , toi exam pit, the old md utterly unvenfied notion 
tint the moons pluses attect the weather Now in- 
stead of dismissing this is absurd and untrue, ^uppp$e 
you invite the eldei scholars to help you in refuting# 
vuitymg it, by keeping, say for six months, a care|# 
lecoid of atmospheric changes, as well as of the 
ch urges me 1 seeing by actual experience whether ttajf 
coincide or not You c mnot fail to give m this 
an elementary lesson in mdiic tive philosophy though 
will not c ill it by so pretentious a name. 
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/ 1 Even in the elementary schools it is possible to make Object 

1 the object lesson an instrument of scientific method. le5SenSt 
’The first thing aimed at f in the best schools is to secure 
/'accurate observation of familiar things. The senses 
^f&Ust first be cultivated. But unless the sense perception 
^succeeded by what Hcrbart rather pedantically calls 

■ Apperception/ or rather by mental assimilation; unless 
*ihe mind recognizes what the eye sees, there is no cduca- 
‘ tioii in it at all. Hence it is sometimes said that the first 
• •stage in teaching physical science is presentation, the next 

representation^ or the recognition by means of words, of 
what has been presented, and the third, reflection with 
getierali/ation, — the perception of the truth which the fact 

■ illustrates, and of the relation in which the fact stands to 
pother facts. Unless indeed the learner is led by some 
’Stich steps, to pass from the region of visible experience, 

Jhto that of intellectual experience, and to perceive the 
/broader truths which underlie the facts, those studies 
; %hich have of late contrived to appropriate the name of 
Alienee are of little intellectual value, and will carry the 
/learner no great way. 

\ But there is, in fact, no single subject \vc teach which 
not furnish opportunities for exercise in thinking and 
ffor shewing the difference between true and false inference. 

^ffer all our minds are not enriched so much by what 
Sfl&know, or what we are told to remember, ns by the 
which we frhink and reflect on what we know, 
for example, how often a wise teacher will 
say, t We must not be too hasty in accepting 
t estimate of this event or of this man’s 
The data are not sufficient. The sources of 
ny are a little suspect and doubtful. Thi<* 
act may have been exceptional, not charac- 
may have been brought about by special 
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circumstances of which we know but littjc. We must 
not treat it as if it were typical, or as if it justified a 
general statement. ’ Those who 'nave been accustomed to 
form their judgments about historic al peisonages, with this 
caution and reserve, have received a lesson in reasoning 
which will find itself indirectly but \et effectually applic- 
able to current events, to political paiii/andiip, to the 
estimates formed of public nu n, a-> well as to the 
opinions formed about one unoihet. 

Indiu live Let me borrow one other illustration of the inductive 
ncHurs , ne |] 10( ] 0 f ailvruu ing through the known to the unknown, 

language, from a region of experience, which does not claim the 
name of S< icnce; 1 mean from the study of the English 
language, and paiticulurly that form of mental exercise 
whit h we iiw\ call verbal anal) sis I purposely choose my 
illustrations to day lather from the lower than the higher 
depaitments of school work. You ask the scholars to 
give you a tew instances of words ending with the letters 
tion. Well, they give you in succession : — 

Examination, Addition, Illustration , Composition. You 
write down on the black-board a list of such words as 
the pupils supply them. You next take two or three of 
them ami ask to have them plm ed in sentences. After 
this you ask in each case what part of speech the word is, 
and receive in answer that they are all nouns. Next you 
cut off the final s\ liable, and ask what k; left. In each 
case you will bo told, ixamine , add, illustrate , compose , 
that the word is a verb. Then you ask, if the noun is 
derived from a verb, what sort of a nouiwnust it be? It 
does not represent any visible thing; but an act, an idea, 
a notion which is in the mind; it is therefore in every 
tase an abstract not a common substantive. You pro- 
ceed to shew in each case what the word means — the 
ac^t of doing something e.g. of examining, of adding, of 
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composing or the You then iccapitul «!e, ami with 

the scholar* lelp anivo at tour coucUimoiis. (t'j that the 
woids are all noting (2* ih.it the \ are all dciixed hum 
verbs, (3) that they ate theiefore all abstract nouns, ( t) 
that they all moan the act of doing something. Now \ou 
add, i I will tell you a tilth thing about them wlmh \<>u 
may not ahead) know. 'They aie all deiived from Latin, 
and are not pm el) English words.’ ( )bsci\e heie that \ou 
have a veiy elementary but typical example of induction 
as an intellectual process. You fust find your examples, 

— the more numcious the bellci you next gioup them 
together, notice wherein they dil’fei and wbeiein they are 
alike, then try experiments upon them by [jutting them 
successively into sentences, then generalize upon them, 
then formulate your results. And these results when 
perceived, are found to apply to othei cases which are 
not included in our list. The learner com hides ‘when 
I meet with anew word of this formation, 1 mihl seek the 
origin and explanation of it in the Latin, not the English 
vocabulary.’ Notice too how much the value ot the 
whole operation consists in the fact that teacher and 
taught have been working together in an effort of dis- 
covery; no theory was staited at first; ilk theoiy as it 
has been evolved has been suggested by the facts, and 
has grown out of them. 'Lake another example. 

The syllable ly if added to a noun makes an adjective: Other 
if added to ai 7 adjective makes an adverb. Write down ^ 
manly at the top of a column and saucily at the top ol anal) sis. 
another, put ^ach of them into a sentence, and call 
attention to its lorm and use. 'Then ask for a number 
<Sf words ending in ly and suggested to you at landom, 
and in each case ask the scholars to determine in wlm h 
column it should be placed and why. The exercise is 
very simple no doubt; but it is a good example of an 
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elementary lesson in logical discernment, .and in classifi- 
cation, and theiefore in the ait of thinking. Ly looking 
at the groups of words, as the) are written down', the 
scholars, with these data before them, will be able to, 
supply the generalized statement in their own words.' 

That words with certain endings are Greek, that others * 
arc always Latin, others purely English, that certain ' 
formations are hybrid, and thcicfoie signs of false com- 
position ; that in so composite a language as ours there 
are a few exceptions to almost every general rule; and/ 
that therefore out generalizations must be expressed with 
due reserve; — all these are useful lessons for even the 
youngest child lo learn, and they may he learned in an- 
effective way not alone by observing and classifying the * 
phenomena of the visible and tangible world, but also by 
dealing with the material which we have always close at 
hand, the vocabulary of our own native tongue. 

Indeed l doubt if teachers have >et realized the 
importance of the analytical or inductive method in its 
application to language teaching. The common practice 
of treating the word as the unit, of giving rules and 
definitions first and their piactical applications afterward^ 
is less effective and certainly far less interesting than tK& 
treatment of the sentence as the unit, investigating it$ 
component parts and their relation to each other, com* 
paring sentences having like characteristics, and deducing 
all the laws of concord, and of syntacticaf arrangement 
as the result of such comparison. Why certain Latin, 
verbs should govern a dati\e, or certain connective 
tides should be followed by the subjunctive, and whkV& 
the true function of the ablative absolute or of the GregE 
aorist, is to be found best in the collocation of. wel| 
cl lose n examples, and not by laying down authoritative 
rules to be followed blindly. Yet many teachers begg 
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wifh“ definitions, ami attempt in the region of language, 

% which is essentially a region of experience, to employ 
the methods adopted inf mathematics, wherein axioms, 

, postulates and general principles may be safely taken 
, for granted at first. 

‘ One exercise which has a bracing and healthy action '[pposi- 
. Oft j., the power of reasoning was more common and was 
-held in greater esteem in the middle ages than in onrtime. 

'I inean the practice of public speech and disputation, 
ill which the scholar was called on to affirm or deny a 
particular proposition, and to give leasons for his opinion. 

The ‘ Apposition 1 at St Paul’s and other schools was 
?ari occasion for a public exercise of this kind. lYpys 
tells us how he went to St Paul’s School to hear the boys 
in ’the Upper form appose one another and what he 
* thought of the merits of the posers. 'Phis form of oral 
-exercise has largely disappeared from schools and survives 
‘dnly in the higher classes of the great public schools and 
inrthe ‘Union’ at the Universities. No one doubts its 


value as a means of encouraging fluency, self-possession, 
athd mastery in the art of argument. It enforces on the 
!&ung aspirant the need of accuracy in accumulating 
of orderly arrangement of ljis matter, and of logical 
Iftethod and a persuasive style. P»ut there is no good 
season why it should not be adopted more frequently in 
(laminar and other intermediate schools, if appropriate 
siiljjects are sflccted 4 and opportunities found. As a 
of calling out latent talent, and furnishing prac- 
discipline in the iormalion of right opinions, and in 
piping the holders to maintain and defend them, it well 
( ^lerves increased attention on the part of teachers. 
.V^iitothing,” said Robert de Sorbon, the founder of the 
^Sfej^pnne, “is perfectly known, unless it is masticated by # 
of disputation.” Here again it is necessary to 
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observe that the business of a school is not to enforce 
opinions, but to give the clc.uncv. and epenness of 
mind, by means of which oj/.nions, if they are worth 
anything, are alone to he right!) formed. In just the 
proportion in which a community is composed of in- 
telligent persons, unifonnity of opinion U comes less 
possible and even deniable. but ihe <■ alleys and honest 
pursuit of truth, the leudiness to iJInw it wherever it 
may lead, aie in themselves m mo<e impoitance than 
any conclusions on dopul.ibk pi. ints. There is a stoiy 
of (!arl\le who atlri a long walk and argument with a 
friend said, “We have had a delightful afternoon, and 
e\(cpt in opinion, vc agreed perfectly.” 

We haw said that the inductiu* method is indispen- 
sable as an instrument of leaching; but it is not less so 
as a guide lor ouisebcs in foiming an estimate of our own 
pioccdure, and of the piimiples on which our work 
should be done. Kdue.it ion is said to he a science; but 
it is essentially an indurtiw science, a science of obser- 
\ation and experiment. Il is not one which will be 
brought to peifection In tlie study of speculative psycho- 
logy alone; by accepting what are called first principles; 
by walking worthy of the do( nines laid down byComenius, 
by .Wham, or Quintilian or Rousseau or Pestalozzi or 
Spencer or Ueihart. All such doctrines have their value, 
and a very high value to the professional practitioner in 
the art; but they do not serve alone as the basis for a 
science, any more than the theory of vortices, or the 
speculations of Thales about moisture, or the old doctrine 
that all matter is composed in different proportions of 
the four elements of earth, air, fire, and water. We must 
look a little nearer at the actual phenomena the school- 
room presents if we would arrive at a Hue science of 
education. 
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From this point of view we may regard with much Child 
1 sympathy •and hope the efforts which .ire now being sflu i v - 
made in America by Dr Stanley Hall and Mi IDincs, 
and in our own country by Professoi Sully, to obseive 
children’s ways and character more carefully and to 
derive if we can puclieal guidance, from child-study, as 
well as from the It priori speculations of the philosophers. 

]5ut though we may regard lluse expeiimental eiKjiiiries 
with ho])e, we must not blind oursehes to possible 
sources of error, unless those enquiries are conducted 
with due caution and a careful observance of the laws of 
inductive science. 'There is a danger of encouraging 
introspection and self-consciousness on the part of little 
children, when wc ask them to tell us their motives or 
their thoughts. There is, in man) of the experimental 
exercises of which I have read reports, a tendency on 
the part of the teacher to ask children for their opinions 
on subjects on which they have never thought, and on 
which in fact they have formed no opinion at all. Hence 
he sometimes gets random and foolish answers, some- 
times mere guesses, and sometimes answers which are 
framed because the little one has some suspicion of 
what it is that the teacher wants. More often answers 
are given so various and so inconsistent with one 
another, that it is impossible to base any trustworthy 
conclusion uypn them. So although the desire of many 
teachers to engage ’in child study ovine es a true philo- 
sophic instinct we must in pursuing it guard ourselves 
against its dangers, and must be aware of its limitations. 

We must not be probing the minds of children to discover 
what is not there ; nor encourage them to attach exagge- 
rated importance to their own little experiences aijd 
opinions. We must beware of unreality, of confusing the 
real relations which should subsist between teacher and 
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taught. Above all we have to guard ourselves agains! 
mistaking accidental and exceptional phenomena foi 
typical facts; against drawing' general conclusions tt>C 
hastily from insufficient data. When I read in Ameri- 
can books the contradictory, confused, and grotesque 
replies which have been so diligently compiled, I afti 
more than ever convinced that generalizations founded 
on such data may often prove unless and sometimes 
misleading, and that they need tlieicfbie to be held in 
suspense for the pursuit, until they .dull be verified oi 
coriected by a laigei expmenee. 

Some of the plans adopted in these investigations 
seem to me highly ingenious, and a few of the generalua- 
tion* obtained fiom them to bo fruitful and suggestive. 
1'he e\pu irnents made in connexion with the earliest and 
cnidost attempts of little children to draw familiar objects 
have shewn clearly how common it is to attempt to 
pourtray not what they actually sec, but what they know 
to be theie. Such experiments are most instructive to 
teachers of di awing and design. But when we get into 
the legion of morals, and of conduct, when we seek to 
measure the forces which arc at work in the formation 
of the child’s character and sentiments, it does not 
appear to me that the enquiries have yet conducted us 
to any valuable results. This is not a reason for aban- 
doning the quest, or for discouraging researches into this 
interesting region of cxpeiience. But it is a strong reason 
for caution, and patience, and for resisting all temptation td 
accept general conclusions while the data itie incomplete? 

Finality has not yet been reached. True progress! 
in the development of educational science can only lijf 
attained by means of a fuller application of the induce 
tive method. Comte has taught that there are thre^ 
staeres in the histoiv of science. At first men lav dowif 
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large general principles, and oxput them to be ttken as 
1 axiomatic «anll accepted tiuths, which contain in them 
the explanation of ill wlAli Ins to be explained Next 
COtnes the stige at which phenomeni aie obseivtd and 
an attempt is made to t it the explin ition of them to the 
first principles whuh ha\e been ilieady uccptul 1 astly 
comes the sense of dissitisfaction expressed by l»icon 
Or Darwin with these t xplanitions , and the determina- 
tion to mves i^ate the f lets ilone, to let them suggest 
the theone-s, ind to accept no theories which do not 
grow out of the phenomeni themsehes and cmnot be 
verified by actuil txpuicmx Wc have however not yet, 
in education d philosophy, got fu beyond the hrst of 
these stages We stilt from what seem to be first prm 
ciples— then we look hesitatingly at the t icts of expel itnc e 
U) our schools ind collides and see how fai they can l e 
made to fit into our thrones and ire disposed to siy if 
we are unsuccessful tout pn pou> Its faih Vt 1 1 st we 
pome to the humbler task which we ought to have put at 
the beginning of our enqumes, ind are lam to ask igain 
Charles II ’s question when the Koyal Society brought him 
a scientific disco veiy, “Are you quite sure of youi facts ?” 

So if the question irises, for instance, t an Psycho 
logy help us much? We must answer, “ J hat depends 
OH the other questions, ( 1 ) Is it a true psycholog'y? 

{i) Is it venfi able md his it 1 een ac Unlly venficd by the 
faefs of daily expenencc m our families and schools ? and 
.ft) Are the teachers who profess it md have studied it 
Jjftmd to be mege skilful and more sue ccssful th in others 
management of scholiis and of schools?” lo this 
■'jfjftMCjal test all theories ought m the end to be submitted 

s Again m determining the educational value of the 7Ju A '/«- 
[Jfjobehan method of training young children, we cannot dcr '* arUn 
^C#fie to a right conclusion by speculating on the ordei 
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in which the faculties are developed ; it would be well 
also to take two groups of children at thoage often or^. 
twelve, of whom those in one gioup have, and those in 
the other have not been subjected to the Kindergarten 
discipline, and ask out selves on which side the advantage 
lies, in lespect to general brightness and intelligence, 
desire to learn, and fitness to enter upon the studies 
appropriate to a later age? I believe that the answer to 
such (juestitms will be reassuring. 1 think it will confirm 
our faith in the value of the Kiobclian training; and will 
prove that the awakening of faculty, the exercises of eye 
and hand, and the intmduction ofaclhity and joyousness 
into the early school life, have often served to make the 
subsequent school exercises easier and more effective. 
Hi it if this does not prove to be the result, let us honestly 
confess it and revise our theories. 

In like manner the educational value of manual and 
technical as distinguished fiom literary instruction cannot 
be estimated a priori . We want to know what is the 
place which such instruction ought to hold in a rounded 
and complete system of general education • and in order 
to be sure of our conclusions, it is needful to enquire ( 1 ) 
of teachers, what is the reflex influence of manual work 
upon intellectual employments, and upon the habits of 
mind which the scholars are acquiring? and (2) of em- 
ployers of skilled labour, do they find that the school 
exercises have been actually helpful in producing more 
skilled artizans? Have these exercises tended to make 
the pupils more industrious, more accurate, more open- 
eyed, and fonder of mechanical work ? The true justifi- 
cation of the workshop and the laboratory as adjuncts«to 
the modern school-room can only be found in a satis- 
factory reply to these questions, and, at present, we await 
such a reply. 
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Even in regard to the highest of all our educational Religious 

•interests — tfcoie which concern the discipline of character, ^largely 

and the teaching of religion, we cannot safely shrink from./'"^ by 
, . . ' , its results 

the test of experience. It ought not to sullice lor us to on j ia , 

reason from what appear to be first principles and to racier. 
assume, for example, that the religious life is to be formed 
by the early and authoritative inculcation of certain 
theological beliefs. It is also necessary that, freeing our- 
selves sometimes from all prepossessions on this subject, 
we should look around us and ask, “Are the scholars who 
have been taught on this hypothesis found to be in after- 
life attached to the communion to which they owe their 
special religious teaching ?’’ Can we trace in their sub- 
sequent history any enduring iesults of such teaching? 

Is any difference iecogni/ablc afterwards between those 
who have and those who have not been subject to a 
particular kind of dogmatic teaching? And as regards 
(Air own personal expeiienee, when we look back on the 
influences which have shaped our lives, we may profitably 
ask, Were those which look the form of didactic lessons 
after all the most potent and enduring? Whether the 
result of honest self-interrogation confirms our precon- 
ceived opinion of the value of needs and formularies, or 
leads us to modify that opinion, the enquiry will prove 
equally valuable. 

Gibbon’s naif retrospective estimate of the influence 
of his early studies on the formation of his own tastes 
and character is an example of a department of literature 
hitherto very imperfectly explored. To search through 
the autobiographies of famous writers and statesmen and 

learn what in their opinion lias been the worth of their 
school learning would be in itself an instructive study^ 
and a test of the soundness of many cherished opinions. 

This is a task which yet awaits the enterprising explorer. 
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Remits The pnnciple of " payment by results” has been by 
general consent abandoned cas \ conti lvance foi estimat- 
ing the amount of nionc> h rint which should be awarded 
to schools from public lunds But the u & ht estimation 
of results will alw lys be the best way of determining the 
status of i school md the viluc of its methods Grant 
only tint our conception of what constitute the best re- 
sults is a wide ind true one, md ils) tint the mode of 
cstinntin 0 the results is d ily intelligent and sympathetic, 
public luthoiilies who m ) be < lurked with the supervision 
oi schools on behilf ot the S ate will ilways he justified 
m seeking to know wlnt is the outcome of thur work. 
In obt unin^ tins knowledge they will not rely wholly on 
thcquihty md the number of wntten answers to ques- 
tion^ nor wholl) on the n enml impassions of an i 
inspector, is to the methods and dis< lplinc and tone of 
l school hut the) will seek to combine the two pro- 
cesses of inspection m 1 e\ mmition, and so to get the 
miximum of ulvaiit igc iiom both methods 

1 he sum ot all I lint sought to enfort c on this point 
is tint cducition is i pr passive science, it present m a 
vei) till) stige of development lienee it is the duty 
of all the prietitioncis of tint science to be well aware* 
of its incompleteness, md to do somethin^ to enlarge 
bound u us and ennch it with new discoveries EvW 
school is a laboiatoi) m which new experiments may've 
tried md new tiuths nny be brought to light And 
ever) teichir who invents a new method or finds a ^6$^ 
clnnncl of ucess to the intelligence, thee conscience atwtf 
the sympith) of his scholars will do a service not only t&\ 
his piokssionil hrethien and successors, but to 
.whole comm imty 
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LECTURE V. 


HAND WORK. AND HEAD WORK. 

Manual and technical instruction. Why it U advocated. Appren- 
ticeship. olt’s tl'Appren/hsaxe, Technological Institutes. 
The Yorkshire College of Science. Trench technical schools, 
(i) for girls, (2) for nili/ans. The Trohelian discipline. Sweden 
and shyJ work. The lie ole Moduli' at lhussels. Drawing and 
design. Educational inlluences of manual training. The 
psychological basis lor it. Variety of aptitude. The dignity 
of labour. Limitations to the claims ol manual training. 

■ Needlework. General conclusions. 


\ 1 propose now to invite your attention to the subject Manual 
-of" manual training, which of late has been vciy pro- l ^ nns 
jpent in public discussion, and will certainly be tcJmical 
"brought under the notice of young teachers entering now lic ' 
bn' their profession. Such teachers may soon be con- 
jilted with the question in many different ways. But 
fSt! s is one on which it is very desirable that they should 
ri&ke up their minds, and possess themselves not only 
fjfcfth opinions But also with the reasons which justify 


■ opinions. 

P'&he phrases # Technical Instruction, Hand arbeit, and 
Training, are used in various senses, sometimes 
l^'.much vagueness, and often by persons who have 
SSj^, .different objects in view. But they have become ( 
and we do well to think of the two or three very 
lIp^Lt meanings which are assigned to them. 


fti'L. 


10 
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Why it h 1‘ irsl of all, we have to reckon with those advocates 

aJvocatctl. 0 f manua j training who see it chiefly in connexion with* 
different forms of skilled industry. They desire to obtain 
for the artisan such instruction in handicraft as may pre- 
pare him tor the special employment of his life, and as 
may make all the difference between the "killed and the 
unskilled workman. The) >i\y with nuuh truth that the 
material prosperity of a country depends largely on the 
skill and knowledge of its woikeis, and that in this 
country we have paid two hide attention to the sciences 
which aie most du-,el\ connected with manual industry. 
'They uig'. die need of more technical instiuction in 
ordei to obtain fur tins country a better place in the 
laboai maiket and a larger share of tile trade and manu- 
ka t uies of the world. 

'There are others who, without seeking to prepare the 
young scholar for the particular form of handicraft by 
which he is to get his li\ing, wish to provide for him the 
means of obtaining such general tactual skill, such know- 
ledge of the properties of the substances which have to 
be handled, and such aptitude in the use of tools, as 
shall make him readier for any form of mechanical 
industry which lie may happen to choose. 

A third class of ad\ocates of manual training urge 
that in all our systems of general education the memory, 
the judgment, and the purely intellectual faculties have 
been too exclusively cultivated, and that the discipline of 
hand and eye and of the bodily powers generally has been 
too much neglected. The Spartan training of the bow 
and the palaestra proceeded on the assumption that, in 
fitting a man for the business of life, we have to consumer 
, not only what lie knows but what he can do. Is he deft 
with his fingers? Can he run and swim, handle tools, 
use all his physical powers with promptitude and energy? 
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If not, the Greeks would have said he is not a well- 
* trained or complete man j his education is deficient. 

There is a fourth class of persons who rank as 
advocates of industrial education because they dislike 
intellectual training for the poor and the humbler classes 
altogether. They say, in effect, We must ha\e a prole- 
tariat. It is fitting that there should be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” Let us train the lowest class of 
our people on the supposition that they are to fulfil this 
function. For them, strength ot limb, hardihood, handi- 
ness are needed. Hooks, and the sort of aspiration which 
is encouraged by hooks, would only tempt them into 
employments wherein, possibly, they might compete with 
persons of a higher social level, and become inconvenient 
rivals. The education of the artisan should not be too 
ambitious. It should be designed to lit him for the 
humble work to which the circumstances of his birth 
have called him, and to keep him in this lower rank. This 
sort of reasoning is hardly avowed, but it certainly under- 
lies some of the arguments we occasionally hear used on 
this subject. Under the disguise of a solicitude in favour 
of more practical training for the ploughman or the 
labourer, there exists in many minds a deep distrust of 
the value of mental training altogether — a desire to use 
schools as a means of maintaining the established order 
of society, and^f repressing inconvenient social or intel- 
lectual ambition. In short, there is latent in the thoughts 
of many people, who would hardly like to acknowledge it, 
a wish to restrict the instruction of artisans to the special 
work of their trades, not necessarily because they will 
tliereby do that work better, but because it is believed 
that they will be practically disqualified for attempting, 
anything else. 

For the present, we need not dwell either on the 

io — 2 
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motives or the projects of this last class, except perhaps 
for the purpose, with winch I hope this audience at l#t$f 
will sympathise, of earnestly repudiating thtm. But lye 
ou a ht not to o\ u look the tact that the class is neither 
small nor umniluential m the woild in which we Jiv^ 
and that it* c \istcncc as a potent though unacknowledged 
faitoi in oui cduc ational contiovusics 1 mnol altogether 
bt disreg tided. 

hirst of ill, it is well to look at the industrial and 
communal side of tic pioblem, and to consider ho# 
0111 nntcrial wcaUh nu> he increased by a fuller arid 
111011 systematic nnruil tinning This is not the first 
busii»L of a siho »l tcuhci, but it is une which cannot^ 
be oui looked. 

in eiiKr times the skilled wo knun was trained^ 
an appi entice. No one < mild, in the Middle Ages, hope 
to become a membu of any tiade guild who had not 
seixed a legular ippicnticeship under a master. Afid 
apprenticeship was a leality The lelations which suK 
sisted bitween hdwnul Osborne, or the apprentices pf w 
Simon the Glovei, in the “ h ail Maid of Poith, ,> or yourt^ 


'lappa tit, the locksmith’s apprentice, and their mastflfc, 
wue, m in industiial sense, those of son** to a par^ > 
'I hi mister woiked side by side with the youths, cwlf 


for them as inmate** of Ins house, md w is pioud of 
sui 1 esses when they joined the ranks of filled woiktaep? 
r l h it state of things Ins passed away, never to retftrttA 
Theic aie, all o\u England, endowments tor apprenti^ffl 
ship, suiuxals fiom a time when they sere ed a valuaSE 
puiposc , but they serve no such purpose now. 
are nioie often disguised doles to parents, contribu^^ 
to a lad s mainten me e befote he is able to earn the 
of his living , but they do not help him to obtain syif^P 
atic instiuetion in the art and my steiy of an honest tin&li? 
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The conditions of nulustnil life aie vvholl} changed. 

K The concentration of ni.yaufactures into luge cstabli la- 
ments, increased use of mac hinery, the division of 1 ibour, 
the keenness and icstlcssiuss of moduli competition, 

We all inconsistent with the old conception ot appren- 
ticeship. 'Ihe master docs not live with his young 
assistants, he hands them ovei to foil men who aic oltcn 
Jthfjmselvcs compu ali\cl) untaught mechanics, fimiliir 
only with one paitnulir deputment ot woik, md in- 
capable of giving institution m the ti ulc as a whole 
* Now, what should be the modem substitute tor this 
interesting but now obsolete s) stem ot appicntiuship ? 

We want as much is ivu, my much more than cvei, intel- 
ligence and good trim ing on the put of 0111 woiknun. 
f Bttf it is clear tli it this must now be sought in a chtleunt 
way. We mubt be^in iico^ni/mg tint it is disc ruhtible 
toia man of an> sell aspect to handle cvu> da> nntunls 
of whose nullities he is lgnoi ml, and to employ natural 
forces, mac hi neb, and mstimnents, the nituie ot which he 
}*as never c ared to lnvcsligite 1 hue is a sc ien< e under 
tying every ait however humble , and the main dilterence 
W#ween the unskilled and the skilled woiknun is, that 
one knows, and the olhei doe-, not know, something 
^bout that seance and about the meaning of what he is 
wfing- And tor tht acquMtion of this knowledge, as 
W&lt as tor du^ piactue in the 1 light manipulation of 
jfoOlsand instruments, we must look in these days rather 
i§ .Schools and technical institutes, than to the industrial 
p|$I-teachership which was once known under tht name 
OT/the apprentice s)siem 

KO* the continent of Europe, especially in France and f tohs 
Utoium, there are institutions known as “llcolts desjf^' 
flmet des Metiers” whu h seek to supply this want I 
jSsfed. some time ago, a very chaiactuistir establish- 
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ment of this kind at Courtrai. Its professed object is to 
encourage the introduction of r new industries, to form r 
good workmen and good foremen, to inspire them with 
the love of work and with habits of order, to impress 
them with the sense of social and religious obligation, 
to increase the means of subsistence, and to arrest the 
pi ogress of pauperism. 

The institution with this large and comprehensive 
progiammc has an extensive building devoted partly to 
the purposes of general instruction and partly to the 
ateliers or workshops. The minimum age of admission 
is twelve, but the oidinaiy age is fourteen. The course 
lasts three years. No one is admitted who has not 
nicived n fair elementary education. 

The course of general insti notion comprises, in the 
fust year. Drawing, Arithmetic, French Language, Prac- 
tical Geometry, in the second year, Drawing, French, 
Experimental Phvsit s, Mechanics, Geometry, Inorganic 
Chemistry; and in the thud year, Drawing, Applied 
Mechanics in its application to trades, Knowledge of 
Materials, Organic Chemistry, Industrial Economy, the 
Calculus. 

Six ateliers are attached to the Institute — (i) Mecha- 
nical construction; (2) a Foundry; (3) Furniture; (4) 
Electricity and its applications ; (5) Hosiery; (6) Weav- 
ing. Each of these is under the car* of a skilled 
director, chosen partly for his practical knowledge of the 
business, and partly for his scientific acquaintance with 
the principles on which the particular industry depends. 
The workshops are real places of business, and are n^t 
educational only. They produce machines, electrical 
and other apparatus, furniture, and articles of many 
kinds, which are sold in the market at a profit. A sub- 
stantial part of every day is spent by each student in the 
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workshops, I he work lining regularly graduated in diffi- 
• culty, and^afried on under supervision. Hut it is notable 
that from two to three* hours per day arc devoted to 
ancillary studies, not exclusively industrial or mechanical, 
but calculated to secure pari passu the development of 
the students’ intelligence. Hence, exercises in language 
are continued during the whole course. Drawing, design, 
and geometry are pail of the mutine prescribed for every 
student; while courses on electricity, cliemistiy, strength 
of materials, mechanics, etc., are given to each group of 
learners to correspond to the special character of the 
department of industiy to which they arc severally 
attached. In the lasL year there is a special course of 
lectures on Economic Science and the laws which regulate 
industrial life and progress rg., Pi eduction, Division of 
Labour, Capital, Money, Hanking, Partition of Profits, 
Partnership, Wages, Trades Unions, Stiikes, Savings, 
Investment, Ctedit, Direct and Indued Taxation. Visits 
to neighbouring factories and industrial centres are regu- 
larly organized, especially in the third )ear of training, 
and after each visit a full account, with illustrative draw- 
ings and descriptions, is required of every pupil. An 
elaborate scientific and general library, with abundance 
of drawings and plans of famous machines and factories, 
is accessible to the students. 

Now, the object of such an institute is technical 
instruction in # its definite relation to the particular form 
of skilled industry which the student proposes to adopt 
as the business of his life. It lias an essentially 
economic and industrial purpose. That purpose is, to 
provide for the future masters foremen and captains of 
■industry a sound professional training. Hut it is to be 
observed that, from the first, mental cultivation by means 
of language and abstiact science, and the investigation 
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of principles, is regarded as an indispensable part of this 
training. There is, on the j>art of the enlightened 
founders of this institution, even though its object is $0 
distinctively utilitarian, no belief in any antagonism 6 % 
inconsistency between hand work and head work. The 
two are regarded as inseparably connected. ' ’ f 

And the same may he said, in different degrees, of 
those other institutions which aic now coining into pro*, 
minence on both sides of the Atlantic under the name ql 
Technical or Science Schools. These are in no sense, 
factories, and do not profess to carry on a business, but 
their aim is more purely educational. The most remafkr 
able example of the kind in the United States is the Ma$$a* 
chuselts Institute of Technology in Boston. Here tlver^ 
is a sumptuous building, admirably equipped, not only' 
with chemical and physical laboratories, but also with 
depattments for the study of mechanical engineering, of 
clecti icily, of architecture, of biology with a view to ttifc 
requirements of medical students, of heat and ventilatioti; 
of mining and metallurgy. The characteristic feature of, 
the institution is that in every department practical work 
supplement s oral or book-teaching. The student, 
required, as soon as he knows anything, to do something 
which requires the application of his knowledge. Th&# 
are upwards of 800 students in the three departments of 
Practical Design, Mechanic Art, and Industrial Scienc^ 
All of them must have passed successfully through'*# 
good couise of grammar and high school instructlSj^ 
before entering j and all of them are looking forwar^f#* 
becoming either masters or superintendents in factor!# 
or houses of business. 

In England a characteristic example of the 
modern institutions of a similar type is the York^^l; 
College of Science. It is situated in Leeds, in the 
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jSf Sfche great cloth industry, wliere dyeing, weaving, and 
.cognate pr/)cfcsses form the chief employments of the 
pfeople. Besides costly aifd elaborate provision in the form 
pf laboratories, lectin e-rooms, and libraries, designed both 
ibi* theoretical and practical instruction, there are large 
departments especially devoted to dyeing and weaving, 
tn one room you may see a group of students each before 
his own table manipulating bis apparatus, and making 
his own experiments in the application of different 
colouring matters to different fabrics. Kacli student 
:makcs a wiitten statement of the natuie of the material 
oh which he works, the chemical composition of his 
pigments, the time occupied by the piocess, the pheno- 
jiiena of change observable while it lasted. Then lie 
places his memoranda with a specimen of the coloured 
'jiiece of cloth itself in a book as a permanent record of 
% experiment for future reference. The weaving labo- 
ratory is, in some respects, a still more curious and novel 
department. Each student has a small hand-loom, on 
which he himself works, and on which he is encomaged 
tjfrtry all kinds of new artifices for combining warp and 
$PGOf of different textures and colours, and for inventing 
p&w patterns. In another laboratory, which can be 
Wholly or partially darkened for the purpose, there is a 
fecial series of investigation into the nature of light and 


i&l'our, and students are helped to understand truths 
lUbut the sciefice of optics, not only by actual experi- 

g t, but also to a large extent by making for themselves 
e of the apparatus by which those experiments are 
lucted. In short, in this and many more great 
ijRojjdern institutions than I have lime here to enumerate, 
^vfeave almost a full realisation of Bacon’s dream in 
Atlantis/ of Solomon’s House, with its mani-* 
Chambers of experiment and observation. It is 
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a distinct addition to the njitcrial resources of our 
own time, and a solution to many economical difficulties. * 
The Technical Institute of the ( Tty and Guilds of 
London is in like manner a noble example of an institu- 
tion in which it is sought successfully to give to those 
who are to be leaders and captains of industry, a fuller 
knowledge of the sciences connected with i heir several 
trades. Men thus trained will on entering the ranks of 
labour make fewer mistakes, will initiate more fruitful 
experiments, and will economize belter the materials on 
whith they have to woik. but it can hardly be said that 
at present either in such institutes nor in the various 
classes earned on with so mu«.h vigour by the London 
County ( 'ouncil, for the teaching of building construction, 
metal tiades, book and printing work, leather, carpen- 
tering and oilier industries, so much attention has been 
paid as in Germany, in Switzerland, and in France to 
the need of general mental cultivation as the basis of 
technical instruction. Our technical schools are for the 
most part places of manual and scientific instruction only; 
and the constant complaint of the authoi ities is that the 
scholars come to the institutes too soon, before they have 
received that discipline in general intelligence which is a 
necessary prcliminaiy for making a right use of the 
specific tiaining pioper to paiticular trades. 

Fnmh In Franco this difficulty is met partly by insisting that 
no one shall enter the apprentice school unless he or she 
has obtained the certified! deludes primaircs testifying that 
the ordinary primary school course hast been success- 
fully completed ; and partly by requiring that intellectual 
exercises shall in all cases be carried on pari passu with 
manual exercises. 

• On this point let me cite some of my own experience 

when engaged in an official enquiry into some Conti- 
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nental schools. It is tajccn from :i paper presented to 
ParliamenuinVhe year 1^91. 

Of the institutions with a well-defined and directly (1 ) for 
practical object, the licolc profcssionclk mhiagtre in the 
Rue Fondary, for girls, and the F.colc Diderot for boys are 
sufficiently remarkable to justify a brief desciiption here. 

Each of them may be regarded mainly as an apprentice 
school in which the pupil is learning the particular art or 
trade by which he or she intends to gel a living. Hut 
neither is a mere trade school, for intellectual instruction 
receives much attention in both. In the girls’ school, 
the day is divided into two parts, the morning being 
devoted to the general education presumably required by 
all the pupils alike, and the afternoon to the special 
businesses which they have respectively chosen, loom 
half-past eight to half-past eleven the woik includes 
advanced elementary instruction generally, exercises in 
French language and composition, book-keeping (for 
French women are very largely employed in keeping 
accounts), one foreign language, English or German at 
the parents' choice, and such practice in drawing and 
design as has a special bearing on the trade or employ- 
ment to which the pupil is destined. Thus, those who 
are to be dressmakers or milliners draw patterns of differ- 
ent articles of dress, are taught to paint them artistically, 
and to invent new patterns and combinations of colour 
and ornament ; those who are to be Jieuristes draw and 
paint flowers from nature, and group and arrange them 
after their owi> designs, besides this, V enseignement Ju 
manage or household management and needlework form 
part of the instruction given to all the pupils. Artic les 

of dress are cut out, and made for sale or use, and on 

• 

certain days clothing which needs repair may be brought 
from home and mended under the direction of the 
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mistress. The pupils are told o V eight at a time to {spetiil 
the mornings of a whole week in the kitchen.' Since .aft 
the pupils take their dejeuner daily in the establishment 
there is necessarily a large demand for the service® ©C 
these cooks. The sum to be expended per day is car^ 
fully restricted, and the pupils learn under the direct!^ 
of the head of the kitchen how to prepare a mnu t an ft 
to vary it from day to day, and are expected to go out jti 
turn and make the necessary purchases in the market! 
The girls who arc lesponsible for the week’s provision 
are required to keep full accounts of the expenditure^: 
and as they become more experienced each is invitedjui 
turn to de\ ise a new menu, and to suggest ways in which 
the sum granted by the municipality can be best econo- 
mised. For their services, the eight chosen pupils of ttye 
week receive then* own meals gratuitously, all otheu 
scholars paying for theirs at cost price. The afternpo*^ 
of every day is devoted to the pturtico, under skilled’ 
instructresses, of millinery, dressmaking, artificial flow$p 
making, embroidery, and other feminine arts. Orders, 
are received from ladies, and articles are made 
ornamented by the pupils and sold at a profit. 

In the Rcole Diderot for youths from 13 to 16 
similar general plan prevails. There is an entrand| 
examination, which is practically competitive. 
mornings are spent in the class or in lecture-rooms und0| 
the care of piofcssors in language, mathematics, cheiflistra 
and physics, history, geography, design, geometrical 
artistic, and eomptabilite. The pupil elects one mot^| 
language, German or English, at his discretion. 
reports are also required of visits to factories, ' 
descriptions with drawings of machines and instrum^ 
The afternoons are spent in the workshops. Duri^lp 
first year a boy visits each of these in turn, gets 
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'Elementary knowledge |bont tools and their uses, but 
‘(Joes not select his miticr until the beginning of the 
second year. Then, wnen he has been helped to dis- 
cover his own special aptitude, the choice is before him. 

Jhere arc the forge, the engine house, the caipcnter’s 
shop, the modelling room, the turning lathes, the uphol- 
sterer’s depaitment, and the work-room in which instru- 
ments of precision arc used for making electrical or other 
scientific apparatus. When lie lias selected one of the^e, 
he devotes the afternoons of the remaining two years of 
iris course to learning, under a skilled director, the art 
and mystery of his special crafi. In the workshops, 

Articles are made and finished for the market, many of 
desks, forms, and black-boat ds, for example, requited 
&. the Paris school-iooms being manufactured in the 
^Carpenter’s department. In this way some part of the 
generous provision made by the municipality for affording 
gratuitous technical instruction is rendered back in the 
Tdrm of profit. 

^ : The most striking feature of these two great trade Th« tnnlc 
Schools is the association in them of general and special ^Jdulivcly 
'training. There is in them no attempt to divoue hand technical* ^ 
work from head work, or to treat the first as a substitute 
the second. The girl who is to lie a modiste or a 
W&deuse is to be that and something more. The boy 
5^0 is to be a joiner or an engineer is also to know 
something of* literature and science. The morning of 
lottery day is devoted to intellectual exercise, and no 
ffcpii who fails, to attend the morning classes is pci milted 
fcenter the atelier in the afternoon. “I think,” said 
k Bocquet, the very able director of the licole Diderot, 
pf-'me, “that the tiaining in art, in science, and in litcra- 
in our morning classes is the best part of our day’s 
lljErk, I should not value any technical or manual 
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training which was carried on Without it.” While I was 
talking to him a youth brought f up a design lie had been * 
modelling to shew his master. “Ah!” said M. Bocquet, 

“ I see, that has been done with your hands : there has 
been no head work in it. lake it back, and think about it 
a little more, and I do not doubt that you will improve it.” 

It is in this spirit that manual training appears to me to 
be finding its true place in the Fiench schools, not as a 
new instrument of education in livalry with the old, but 
as part of a imirided and coherent system of discipline, 
designed to bring into harmony both the physical and 
intellectual forces of the future woikman, and to make 
them helplul to each other. 

T spoke ot a third view of the subject of technical 
instruction - that whicli regards hand and eye training 
/vr if as an essential part of human culture, apart alto- 
gether from its value as a help in doing the business of 
life. The advocates of this view cite Rousseau, and 
J'rbbel, and lVstalozzi, and mge with truth that the 
brain is not the only organ which should be developed 
in a school; that, to do justice to the whole sum of 
human powers and activities, there should be due exercise 
for the senses, and definite practice in the use of the 
lingers and the bodily powers. They do not want to 
specialise the woik of the primary school with a view to 
the production of economic results. One of the ablest 
writers on this subject, Mr James MacAlister, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, puts the 
case clearly: “The object of the public school is educa- 
tion in its broadest sense. If industrial training cannot 
be shewn to be education in this sense, it has no place 
in the public school. We have no more right to teach 
carpentry and bookbinding than we have to teach law 
and medicine. The supreme end of education is the 
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harmonious developmenl of all the powers of a human 
being. Wlrutevci minisiefs to ihib end is aim ution; what- 
ever inteifeies with its ;iu omplishment^no matter how 
valuable it is, lies outside of the province of the school.” 

I think 1 his is the aspect of the whole conlroveisy 
which is most interesting and significant to us as teachers. 
Grant that the Trade School and the Technological Insti- 
tute are iullilling an impoitanl economic pm pose, yet 
they do not Ik long to our immediate domain. The question 
arises, Can hand-woik claim a place in a well considered 
scheme ol general school education; and, if so, what pku e? 

Some of the expenenre m the English deinentaiy 77 i, 
schools is very significant in its bearing on this question, 

In nearly all of these schools theie is an infant department 
or class foi s< holais below and up to the age of 7. Up to 
i88olhe main subja tsoi imdrut tion in these infant depart- 
ments were the rudiments of reading, writing, and atilh- 
metic, with a few occasional Icsnohs on objects, and on 
form and colour; and the chief test of the efficiency of 
such schools applied by the inspector was an examination 
in the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. I hit 
when the Code of instruction was recast in 1881, the 
requirements of the infant school were so enkuged as to 
include not only reading, writing, and arithmetic and 
lessons on subjects and on the phenomena of nature and 
of common life, but also varied and interesting manual 
exercises and employments. And since that date no 
infant school has been able to claim the highest rani; 
unless it satisfied the inspector in this last particular. In 
other words, the kindergarten system and the little gifts 
and manual occupations devised by Frobel have become 
a recognized part of the system of early training in the 
English schools. So you have inarching and drill, plait- 
ing and moulding, the building up of wooden biieks in 
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Sweden 
and Slojd- 
wotk. 


different forms, drawing, cutting little patterns, weaving; 
and many other employments (designed to give delicacy 
to the touch, keenness to the observant powers, a sifcii$e 
of beauty in form and colours, and the power to use flifc 
fingers with dexlciity and care. Teachers have heefci 
specially warned in the ‘Instructions to Iler Majesty's 
Inspectors ’ that “it is of no use to adopt the gifts imd 
mere mechanical exercises of the kindergarten unless 
they are so used as to furnish real timing in observation, 
in accuracy of hand and e\e, and m attention amlt 
obedience.” % 

Two results have followed the ti ini of this experiment* 
It has been found that the infant schools have become* 
much more attractive to the little ones and to theft 
parents, that ordci is more easily obtained, and that the 
infant schools are happier and more cheerful places than 
they once were. And the oilier result is not less irnpor* 
lanl. It is seen also that children who have been thus 
trained pass the simple examinations in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, appropriate to the eighth year, not les§ 
satisfactorily and much more easily than before. Th«? 
withdrawal of some of the hours of the day for varied- 
manual occupations, so far fiom diminishing the cha^ci' 
of progress in the ordinary depaitmenls of school instrifc§. 


tion, has had the effect of accelerating that progre^ 
by means of the general quickening of intelligence 
increase of power developed by the kindergarten. 

This view of the relation between manual work atKjf 
general culture may be further illustrated ley what is donfc; 
in Sweden under the name of Slojd. There is 
exercise in wood-carving and in the use of tools." : 
Gothenburg and at Naas, manual instruction is begvj^ni 
the age of ten or eleven, and the scholars are drafted 
the workshops for two or three hours of every wi 111 
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There is a carpenters’ ^iop, a foige, a room for the cut- 
ting and ipMipuljtmg cy papei patterns and oin munis, 

3 painting and decoration school, and a factui) loi the 
making ot biskets, toys, and otlui fabiiiN 'lhe objut 
of the first gear’s couise is niainl> to gi\e to the pupil 
not meiely guieial aptitude but a aspect fm manud 
labour. In this \\i) ho is helped in his suoiul jm to 
discover his own nu fit t and to devote burnt It to it. In 
the woicls of one ot the ablest wiitcrb and observeis of 
the system, M Slu)s, of Biussch. — “'1 ho object aimed 
at is purely pc da & ogic Manuil 1 ibour is consult led is 
an educative instrument, holding a rank equal to (hat of 
nther branches ot the piugiainuic.” 

Thue is a remark ihle school m Brussels called the 
Model School, which provides tor pupils horn the age ot i 0 
*ix to sixteen, and gives a very efficient and hbetal Umbels 
education, including langu igc, m ithein ttic s, and phj uc al 
Science, aec oi ding to the most appioved modem types. 

In this school the cxpciiment Ins been Hied ot earning 
forward the theones of Fiocbel all through the classes 
from the lowest to the highest Up to six, the oichnary 
^employments of the Kindcrgnten are systematically 
"pursued. Fiom si\ to eight, similar exeicises of a mote 
artistic chaiacter, chiefly modelling, aie used From 
eight to ten, the chief employments aie those included 
, under the ueneral heading cartonm s r <, the cutting out 
^tudid fixing of fnper patterns in all soits ot geometric d 
r )pld ornamental forms. From ten to twelve, woocl- 
^Tving is the *.hicf employment; while in the higher 
<jfcfets$es artistic and decorative woik in wood, metal, and 
*&her materials is required from every pupil, 
ih Jf* me give >ou, from my own evidence beiore a 
t Royal Commission, a description of whit was 
«$0log on in a class of children about ten >eais old whom 
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I found at work m the Ecole Maleic, “There was a con- 
tinuous black-board lound the r|om; it was ‘marked off in 
sections, and each child stood in bout, and had on a shelf, 
clay, a graduated metrical rule, a little wooden instrument 
for manipulating the clay, compasses, and chalk. The 
master stood in the middle of the room and said, ‘Now 
draw a horizontal line five centimetres long, 1 and he 
walked round and saw that it was done. ‘Now draw, 
at an angle of 45 0 , another line three centimetres long.* 
And so l)y a senes of directions he got them all to pro- 
duce a picdetermined geometrical pattern of his own. 
‘Now/ he said, ‘take clay and fasten it on to the 
outside, making of it an ornamental framework, and let 
it be evn Lly simh a fraction of a metre thick.’ They 
worked it r-nmd with the help of the instrument. Then 
he said at the end, ‘Now which of you thinks he can do 
anything to impiuve it, and make it more ornamental ?* 
And some by means of the compasses, and some by 
means of the rule or by fixing pieces of clay, placed little 
additional decorations at the corners or round the border. 
At the end of the lesson every child had before him a 
diflerent design. That was throughout an exercise, not 
in hand work only, but in intelligence, in measurement, 
in taste, and in inventiveness. It illustrated a real educa- 
tional pioress. 1 should like very much to sec some- 
thing of that sort introduced into the English schools 1 .” 

We have not, it is true, yet advanced so far. Indeed, 
it is observable that, even in Belgium, the school I refer 
to is an exceptional institution, in no sen*e typical of the 
ordinal y “Communal School.” l>ut all the recent regu- 
lations of our English Education Department emphasise 
^strongly the importance of di awing, and offer increased 
1 Kcfiort of Koval Commotion on Education, Vol. in., Question 
57 .<* 7 - 
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encouragement to its universal adoption in oui primary 
schools. •And of drawing it may at least be said, that it 
is the one form of manual art most certainly educational 
in its aim and character, most goncially applicable to 
all the business of life, and least likely ro degenerate into 
mechanical routine. Caipentering, work in metal, or in 
paper, may easily, when the difficulty of handling tools 
has once been overcome, become very unintelligent and 
monotonous piocesses. But drawing and design afford 
infinite stupe for new development and varied inven 
lion. Whatever educational value they possess at liist, 
they continue to possess as long as they are pursued at 
all. And this is moi e than can be safely said of many 
other forms of hand work. 

The chief points noticeable in all these exercises are: 

(1) That they are always connected with drawing, 
measurement, accurate knowledge, and some exercise in 
thinking; and are never isolated, or simply manual. 

(2) That they are superintended by the director of studies 
and co-ordinated with other work, not handed over to 
artisan specialists; and (3) that the manual exeicises do 
not occupy more than two hours a week of the ordinary 
school course. They supplement the usual intellectual 
instruction, but are in no sense substitutes foi it. 

I found, for each of the several forms of manual Educa- 
exercise adopted in the Kcole Model e- for modelling, l l„p ience 
for basket-making, for wood- carving, and for working in oj manual 
metals — the teachers had been at the pains to make out lralHin S- 
from the resulfs of their experience a special tabulated 
report, showing the effect of the exercise on general 
f>ower, on the habit of attention, on order, on cleanliness, 

■on the Eesthctic faculty, on physical vigour genu ally, 
and on manual skill. All the exercises did not profess 
to serve equally the same purpose, but each was found in 
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its own way to serve one or 
different degrees. 

The tabulated statement 
given (p. 165) is not a little curious. I % 

The psy- Some larger principles than those affecting ha&di^ 

chofogual manual skill are involved when we proceed fcb 

for it. inquire whether the modern demand for hand-culture af 
a passing fashion, or whether it is to be justified by &>' 
real insight into the philosophy ot education, and thfe. 
constitution and needs of human nature. I think then?) 
is a good answer to this question. A true psychology^ 
when it comes to be applied to the puctical business’ 0jb 
teaching, shows us that the acquisition of knowledge^ 
not the only means by which the human soul can hC 
enrh hod and the future man provided with his outfitfoiS 
the business of life. His training should, of course^',' 
enable him to know much that he would not otherwise 
know; but it should also enable him to see much th$S 
he would not otherwise see, and to do what he would hot? 
otherwise do. Hooks alone cannot fulfil this purpose^ 


ibre of these purposes 


of the results which is tieS*! 


It is not only by receiving ideas, but by giving theni^ 
expression, that we become the better for what we 
A thought received, and not expressed or given out agaiflg 
in some form, can hardly be said to have been apprs^ 
piiated at all. We have long recognised this truth wit|p| 
the limited area of book-study, for we demand of -$ji^ 
pupils that they shall use a language as ftell as acqn|j&$ 
it. I 3 ut, after all, language is not the only instrumental 
cxpiession. There are many other ways 114 which thou^ft 
can find utterance. It may take the form of delineaTO^ 
of modelling, of design, of invention, of some product^ 
the skilled hand, the physical powers, or the finer 
t)f course, the value of any vehicle of expression depenll§j 
entirely on what you have to express. If the mind^ 
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barren of ideas, there can be ncf worthy outcome, cither 
through hand or voice. Ideas at d materials for thinking ‘ 
are no doubt largely obtainable from books. But the 
study of form and colour is in its way as full of suggestion 
as the study of history. The love of the beautiful is as 
inspiring and ennobling a factor in human development 
as the love of the true. Drawing, representation, con- 
struction, and decorative work are educational processes 
as real and vital as reading and waiting; they touch as 
nearly the springs of all that is best in human character. 
They may have results as valuable and as far-reaching. 
Professor I'iske has wisely said,-- “In a very deep sense, 
all human science is but the increment of the power of 
the eye, and all human art is but the increment of the 
power of tlie hand. Vision and manipulation— these in 
countless, indirect, and transfigured forms, are the two 
co operating factois in all intellectual progress” We may 
safely admit all this, and yet not lose sight of the fact 
that, after all, the main factors in both art and science 
are the intellectual power, the reflection, the number of 
ideas, the spiritual insight which lie behind the merely 
physical powers of vision and manipulation, and which 
give to those powers all their value. 

Variety of One of the strongest arguments which justify the 
aptitude. imMU popularity of manual training is that, by means of 
it, we are able to offer an opportunity for the development 
of special talents and aptitudes for which there is no 
adequate scope in the ordinary school course. Every 
school numbers among its scholars softie who dislike 
books, who rebel against merely verbal and memory 
exercises, but who delight in coining into contact with 
.things, with objects to be touched and shaped, to be 
built up and taken to pieces— in short, with the material 
realities of life. And a school system ought to be so * . 
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fashioned ns to give ful recognition to this fact. We 
cannot pejmk ourselvesj of course, to be wholly domi- 
nated by the special preferences and tastes of individual 
scholars; but we ought to allow them fuller scope than 
has usually been accorded to them in educational pro- 
grammes. Every wise teacher knows that in the most 
perverse and uninteresting scholar there are germs of 
goodness, aptitudes for some form of useful activity, some 
possibilities even of excellence, would men observing! y 
distil them out : and that it is the duty of a teacher to 
discover these, encourage their development, and set 
them to work. We make a grave mistake if we suppose 
that all good boys should be good in one way, and that 
all scholars should be interested in the same things, and 
reach an equal degree of proficiency in all the subjects of 
our curriculum. I his is, in fact, not possible. Nor, 
even if it were possible, would it be desiiable. So one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the recognition of 
manual and artistic exercises in our schools is, that by 
them we call into play powers and faculties not evoked 
by literary studies, and so give a better chance to the 
varied aptitudes of different scholars. School-boys do 
not always like the same things. The world would 
be a much less interesting world than it is if they did. 

A school course, therefore, should be wide enough, and 
diversified enough, to give to the largest possible number 
of scholars a fhanee of finding something which is attrac- 
tive to them, and which they will find pleasure in doing. 

I think, to^, that a legitimate argument in favour of The 
more hand work in schools may be found in the fact that f a f^ 
•by it we may, if it is wisely managed, overcome the 
frequent and increasing distaste of many young people for 
manual labour. In progressive countries there is often 
a vague notion that such labour is in some way servile 
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and undignified, and less respectable than employment^ 
of another kind. In America} especially; this feeling 
prevails even to a larger extent than in this country. 
Perhaps the stimulating climate, the general restlessness 
and eagerness with which life is carried on, the numerous 
opportunities for rapidly acquiring wealth, have had, v i 
tendency to discourage young and aspiring men and tq 
repel them from handicrafts. There is much in outf 
common conventional phraseology, which implies that 
physical labour has been imposed on man as a curse, 
and is a sign of his degradation 1 . It is hard, under these 
conditions, to awaken in any active-minded community 
a true respect lor the dignity of labour. How is it to,b0 
done? Mainly, in my opinion, by associating manual work 
with intellectual work ; by recognising in our systems q£ 
education that all art, even the humblest, rests ultimately 
on a basis of science, and that hand work, when guided 
and controlled by knowledge, becomes ennobled, and 
takes a high rank among the liberal employments of life>' 
even among the pursuits of a gentleman, lake a single 
example. A century or two ago bloodletting was*)paj£ 
of the business of barber-surgeons. They were traded 
men, and their trade was not one of the highest repute^ 
J Uit in time it came to be understood that the operation 


of bleeding was one which ought neither to be recoil# 


1 Jeremy Taylor had learned a higher lore. “ If it were not ^jr 
labour, men neither could eat so much, nor relish so pleasantly, no? 
sleep so soundly, nor be so healthful nor so usefulpso strong nor jtyf 
patient, so noble nor so untempted. God hath so disposed of 
circumstances of this curse, that man’s affections are so reconciled fe 
it, that they desire it and are delighted in it. And so the angeifojf 
Qod is ended in loving kindness; and the drop of water is lostl^ 
the full chalice of the wine ; and the curse is gone out into a 
plied blessing.” (Sermon on the Miracles of the Divine 
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Bended nor practised hy any but a properly qualified 
Surgeon ; an^the art, su*h as it was, ceased to belong to 
,a trade and became pait of a profession, and in this way 
all ignoble associations. And, in like manner, it is 
•irgued with some truth that, when you make manual 
.^dexterity and the right use of tools a part of general 
r ^ucation, and duly connect it with a study of form, of 
t^eauty, of the properties of the materials employed, and 
:'TOfthe laws of mechanical force, you are doing something 
■1 to surround handicraft with new and more honourable 
^associations, to disarm vulgar prejudice, and to impress 
Vthe young with a true sense of the dignity of -skilled 

labour. 

t '> Such are some of the considerations which justify the Limita- 
fitter recognition of finger-training and sense-training ^hmof 6 
;£gfterally as parts of a liberal education. But these very manual 
Considerations are, at the same time, well calculated to 
ifwarn us not to expect too much from such training 
if, it is not duly co-ordinated with discipline of another 
^h)d. The title teacher will not seek to make physical 
gaining a rival or competitor with intellectual exercise, but 
fwill desire rather to make the whole training of his pupil 
More harmonious, lie will hold fast to the belief that, 
vNftfter all, mental culture is the first business of a school, 

*3jjpd ought never to be permitted to become the second. 

®iie reaction from excessive bookishness, from the rather 
Abstract character of mere scholastic teaching, is, on the 
well justified. But the opposite of wrong is not 
Strays right ; afld it would be very easy to make a grave 
|||i|take by emphasising too strongly the value of manual 
fii&fcise, and making too great claims for it. 

&;^Vhat, after all, is the main function of the teacher^ 
seeking to give to his pupil a right training, and a 
outfit for the struggles and duties of life ? It is, 
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no doubt, to give a knowledge of simple nrts, and of 
those rudiments of kno\vlcdg«J which, by tlae common 
consent of all parents and teachers, have been held to 
be indispensable ; but it is also to encourage aspiration, 
to evoke power, and to place the scholar in the fittest 
possible condition for making the best of his own faculties 
anil for leading an honourable and useful life. 

If this be so, we have to ask, what, among all 
possible exercises and studies, are the most formative and 
disciplinal. It has been before shown that, by the law of 
what arc called “concomitant vai in lions, : ” there is such a 
relation between powers and organs, that the cultivation 
of one lends, by a reflex action, to the strengthening of 
the other; you cannot, in fact, call into acti\e exercise 
any one power without, pro /auto , making the exercise of 
other powers easier. But here we must dbon'inmatc. This 
correlation and this mutual interchange of forces do not 
act uniformly, lake an example. You want, it may be, 
to give to a large number of recruits, none of whom have 
had any previous practice, a knowledge of military evolu- 
tions, the power to handle a rifle, and to do the duties 
of camp life. Say that half of them are clowns fresh 
from the plough, and the other half are men of similar 
age who have had a liberal education. Both groups are 
equally unfamiliar with what you have to teach, but there 
is no doubt as to which group will learn most quickly. 
The clowns will need hard work to bVing them into 
discipline. They will misundei stand commands and be 
clumsy in executing them. The greater intelligence of 
the second group will be found to tell immediately on 
the readiness with which they see the meaning of tHfe 
manceuvies, and on the promptitude and exactness with 
'which they perform them. Here the mental training has 
been a distinct help to the mere physical exercise. But 
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it cannot be snid in like raanner that the handicraftsman 
is a likelier person than .fnother to take up intellectual 
labour with zest, and to be specially fitted to do it well. 
Intelligence helps labour much more than labour promotes 
intelligence. Nobody who knows the British workman 
would contend that the practice of a skilled industry — 
even though it be the successful practice — has cariied 
him very far in the general education of his faculties and 
the development of his full power as a man and a citizen. 

Ever since the time when Socrates paid bis memo- 
rable visit to the workshops of Athens, it has been a 
familiar fact of experience that your mere workman 1 may, 
though skilled, be, so far as his understanding is con- 
cerned, a very poor creature, borne right and left by the 
traditions of his craft, and by rules of thumb, and with 
very confused and imperfect ideas about matters outside 
the region of his own tiade. The truth is that the con- 
stant repetition of the same mechanical processes, when 
practice has enabled us to perform them without further 
thought, may be rather deadening than helpful to the 
personal intelligence and capability of the worker. The 
use of tools, though a good thing, is not the highest, nor 
nearly the highest thing to be desired in the outfit of a 
citizen for active life. The difference between a handy 
and an unhandy man is no doubt important all through 
life; but the difference between an intelligent, well-read 
man and another whose mind has been neglected, is fifty 
times more important, whatever part he may be called on 
to play hereafter. It is quite possible so to teach the use 
of tools that the teaching shall have little or no reflex 
action on other departments of human thought and 
activity, that it shall appeal little to the reflective, the 
imaginative, or the reasoning power, and that it may 
leave its possessor a very dull fellow indeed. 
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all in remembering that the educational value of mere 
handiwork is in itself very limited, and thadt Might to be 
supplemented by other discipline if we desire to make the 
best of our material and to send into the world capable 
and thoughtful women, ready for the \aried duties of 
domestic and industrial life. 

You will anticipate the inference, which fioin my own 
point of view, as an old inspector of schools and training 
colleges, 1 am inclined to deduce from these considera- 
tions. I entirely admit that our bdiooi instruction has 
long been too bookish, too little practical, and that 
the friends of technical instruction are fully justified in 
railing attention to the grave deficient ies in our system, 
especially to the want of sounder teaching in physical 
sdciue, and of belter training in the application of those 
sciences to the enrichment of the community and to the 
practical business of life. And we aie all agreed, loo, in 
the belief that apart from the industrial and economic 
results of better manual insliuction, there may be in such 
instruction a high educational purpose, that it may tell on 
character, awaken dormant faculty, teach the better use 
of the senses, and increase the power of the human 
inurnment over matter, and over the difficulties of life. 
This is the aspect of the problem which naturally is most 
interesting in the case of scholars who are not intending 
to get their living by manual industry. Only do not let 
us exaggerate the educational value of ha'nd work or sup- 
pose that all our difficulties are to be solved by turning 
our schools into workshops. Without co-ordinate intel- 
lectual training and development, manual training will 
only accomplish a part, and not the highest part of tilt 
work which lies before the teachers of the future. There 
Tire necessary limitations to it^ usefulness and it is 
expedient for us to recognize them. 
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As to those scholars \yho ait* likely hereafter to enter 
the industrial tanks as thd less skilled or inferior workers, 
we have to bear in mind some of the special disadvantages 
which are consequent upon modem industrial conditions. 
Division of labour, specialization of function in facloiies 
and workshops, improved machinery, are unquestionable 
advantages. 'They are economically valuable ; they 
cheapen production, and we cannot do without them. 
But educationally they have a narrowing and hurtful 
effect. A boy or giil set to mind a machine, or feed it 
with bobbins, a man or woman required to concentrate 
the whole attention on some minute detail of manufacture 
or some one ariiclo ot commeice, fails altogether to 
obtain that general knowledge of the whole of a trade or 
business which the obsolete system of apprenticeship 
demanded, and tended to encourage. lie sees parts, he 
does not see the whole or the relation of his own restricted 
share of duty to anjtlnng larger than itself. He .has 
therefore little or no motive for trying to improve 
methods, or for concerning himself with the general 
result. There is no scope lor much intelligence or for 
any inventiveness in connexion with his labour. As 
Sir Philip Magnus has well said, “ Production on a large 
scale has increased the demand for unskilled labour, and 
has bad the effect of keeping the workman to one 
routine of mechanical industry, until some machine is 
de\ised to take his place V* Thus the very perfection 
to which machinery has been brought has reduced the 
human machine? to a lower position, and has tended to 
make the work of the rank and file of artizans less 
fhteresting to themselves, less helpful in developing the 
best attributes of manhood, and less relatively important 
as an industrial lactor. Since this result is inevitable, it 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica. Article “Technical Education.” 
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behovts us to hold fast by all the means and opportunities 

of intellectual culture, whi<h|ire comp-nilA with the 
chmged conditions of modem mdustual life 

There ire at least two wa}s in which employers of 
labour uul others who are intei ested in the career of 
manual workers cm lendei elite live suvice m the 
dilution htie indie Utd. Ihe fust of these is to aim at 
a higher stmdaid of genual knowltd e ind intellectual 
disc lpline in the schools fioin wl n h technical institution# 
are ic< ruitcd, and to insist on < wdtnce ul i solid ground- 
woik of c lunenUry ir puum nt i i condition piuedent 
to the admission of ui) endidite into the appientice 
school 01 the tec him il institute 

And a Mtond duty is to uige, whenever possible, 
upon euh ot the >oung people in tnde and evening 
cl isscs tli it he sliould t ike up one subji 1 1 it least —it m&y 
he lustoi), mathematics, philosophy, poctn, lituature, or 
a foreign 1 ingu ige —which Ins no direct oi usibL relation 
to his ti ide or to the means whutby he hopes to get ft 
living, but is simply chosen bee ause he likes it, because his 
own chaiacteriseimc hedandstiengthentd by it, because 
it helps to give him a wider outlook upon the world of 
liatuie, ot books, and of men, and because he may thu$ 
piepaic himself better foi the duties ot i ati/cnandri 
puent is well as tor an honoured place in the ranks of 
unliisti). 



LECTURE VI. 


ENDOWMENTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
EDUCATION 1 . 


v Turgot anil the Encyclopedic. Chai liable foundations in France. 
Avoidable and unavoidable evils. Almshouses. Religious 
charities : Tests and disqualifications. Colston’s Charity in 
Bristol. The Girard College in Philadelphia. Chaiilics 
with restricted objects. Doles. Illegal bequests and useless 
charities. Educational charities. The early Grammar Schools. 
Charity Schools. Contrast between the educational endow- 
ments of the sixteenth and those of the eighteenth century. 

1 Causes of decadence. Influence on the teachers. The En- 
dowed Schools Act of iNfiq. Origin of charitable endowments. 
The equitable rights of founders. The State interested in main- 
taining these rights. Endowments may encourage variety and 
new experiments : but sometimes prevent improvement. Con- 
ditions of vitality in endowed institutions : — That the object 
should be a worthy one : that the mode of attaining it should 
not be too rigidly prescribed. The Johns Hopkins University. 
Sir Josiah Mason’s foundations. Supervision and needful 
amendment the duly of the State. Constitution of governing 
bodids. Pub^jpity. Summary of practical conclusions. England 
and .America, 


In a memorable article entitled “Fondations,” con- Turgot 
Irotited by Turgot to the French Encyclopedic in 1757 a J!^y C j Qm 
Sit for some unexplained reason — either modesty, or the* pldie. 
of identifying himself in too pronounced a manner 

ra?*Jf.This lecture was delivered in the Pennsylvania University at 
Pjj;^nnual Meeting of the College Association of Philadelphia. 

b. 1 2 
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with the enemies of vested interests — not acknowledged 
by him until many years after;* there is w forcible and 
thoughtful argument respecting endowments and their 
practical effect. He contends that the motive which 
leads a founder to perpetuate his own name and his own 
notions is often to be traced to mere \anity. The testa- 
tor, he says, is apt to be ignorant of the nature of the 
problem he desires to solve and of the best way of solving 
it. He is seldom gifted with :i wise foresight of the 

future and of its wants. He puls into his deed of gift 

theories, projects and icu notions which aie found by his 
succe.ssois to be utteily unworkable. He seeks to pro- 
pagate opinions which posterity disbelieves and does not 
want. Hi takes elaborate precautions against dangers 
which newer arise. He omits to guaid against others 

which a little experience shows to be serious and inevit- 

able. He assumes that his own convictions and his own 
enthusiasm will be transmitted to subsequent generations 
of trustees and governors, when in fact he is only placing 
in their way a sore temptation, at best to negligence and 
insincerity, at worst to positive malversation and corrup- 
tion. In fine, Turgot shows by an appeal to history that 
endowments often foster and keep alive many of the very 
evils they profess to remedy, and that instead of enrich- 
ing and improving posterity, they not seldom have the 
direct effect of demoralizing it. 

The fondalions a ft rfetuite which Turgot had in view 
when he wrote this remarkable essay >vere hospitals, 
convents, religious houses, masses, academies, professor- 
ships, prizes, the encouragement of games and sports, and 
other forms of public benefaction, lie did not object oif 
principle to large and generous gifts for such purposes, 
but it was indispensable, he contended, that such gifts 
should be made and expended in the donor’s lifetime, 
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and adapted to present needs rather than to conjectural 
and pos«iI*iy •mistaken t ^recasts of future events. 11 is 
whole argument is directed against the perpetuation of 
rules and ordinances, not against their* enactment by 
benefactors who could watch their operation and see that 
they were obeyed. Had he lived a century later lie 
might have found the most striking coniiimalion of his 
views in the history of endowments in Knglaiul. A few of 
these he would have seen were of undoubted public 
utility, but a gieat many existed for objects which were 
manifestly mischievous ; others wete kept up lather in 
the interests of those who administered them than of 
those for whom the original charity was intended ; others 
were designed as permanent remedies for evils which in 
the course of time had wholly disappeared ; while others, 
though contemplating lawful and even laudable ends, 
sought to attain them by means so antiquated and 
cumbrous that they were utterly useless. In short, every 
successive generation has emiched the histoiy of < haiities 
with new examples and new warnings. These things arc 
written for our instruction. They ought to enable men 
better than in the age of Turgot to disci iminate between 
the wise and the foolish, the useless and the mischievous 
forms of charitable endowment. 

For example, there is no more important distinction 
to be kept in view by the truly charitable than that 
between avoidable evils and those which are inevitable. 
Poverty and all its attendant ills belong to the former 
class. They ermnot always be remedied. Put within 
certain limits they are always preventable. With more 
skill, more industry and more prudence they might in 
most cases have been avoided. Yet poverty, as we 
know, is one of the commonest and most conspicuous of 
human misfortunes, and it is the one to the cure of 
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which charity oftenest addresses itself. A benevolent i 
is distressed as he sees the evidences of 'it all around 
him, and he longs to alleviate it. He is unwilling to$e$ 
that his gifts will probably produce more poverty 
they will heal. For they may help to diminish, in the 
class from which the recipients are drawn, the spirit of 
self-control and independence, and to give a new motiv& 
for idleness to the unthrifty and the vi< ious. It may be 
that in early life he has experienced the inconvenience^ 
of poverty, and in later life the relief and blessing bf 
competence. He d*>ias tint others who have reach$c$ 
the later stage of their journey should enjoy, as he 
done, the Ir.imjuillity and freedom from care whic|| 
beseem old age. It may seem ungiacious to remind him. 
that he himself lias earned his repose by strenuous exer- 
tion and self-denial, and that it is this one fact wllicjr 
entitles him to his rest, and gives dignity and appro* 
priatcncss to it. Yet it is needful that he should cotfi 
sider this, for unless lie takes many and wise precautions/ 
his gift may be the means of preventing other men frojfc 
following his own excellent example; and may, tip\ 
improbably, be appropriated by idle and shiftless loafe$| 
who have never earned the right to honourable retire* 
ment, and in whose case old age is without dignit] 
repose without charm. 

There is for example no form of posthumous chari$ 
which appeals more impressively at once lo the imagtja^ 
tion and to the benevolent instinct than an Almshouse^ 
Home for the aged. Pope says admiringly of Kyrle^f *' 
philanthropist of his day, well known as the Man of ftj 




‘behold the market place with poor o’erspread 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread; 
He feeds, jon almshouse neat, devoid of state, 
Wheie age and want sit smiling at the gale.” 
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This pretty picture >s one which to the superficial 
■^observer iff not without attraction, although it cannot fail 
$*0 bring into some minds the suspicion Jliat the town of 
£SS?bss f after all, was likely to become the refuge of meinli- 
"pints from all the country side. However, one sees in 
ptony a town in England a quaint and pictuiesquc build- 
Mtlg, with its quadrangular couit-yard, its many gables and 
•'Its cha])el, all dedicated to the repose and sustenance of 
/old people, the decayed members of a trade, a guild or a 
{municipality. Hut one enteis the precincts and finds too 
y often a querulous and unhappy community, chafing 
{under religious and soc ial restraints which are foreign to 
:ilij their previous habits, and disti acted by small jealousies 
gkfcd quarrels. The truth is that a community of old 
people who have nothing in common but their age and 
iir poverty is a wholly artificial product of so-called 
'benevolence. And it is not a satisfactory product, be- 
$£ause it is not founded on a tiue estimate of the needs of 
Spold age. Nature would rather teach us that the proper 
aSSqme for old people is among the young and the happy, 
|from whom, on the one hand, they may receive pleasure 
Pfod cheerfulness, and to whom they may in turn impart 
Mhat is best in their own experience. This view receives 
glsfeiking confirmation from the history of (Ireenwich 
hospital, a stately institution of which Englishmen have 
yfipen for two centuries not a little proud. It occupies a 
v'J^rdly site on the Thames. Macaulay designated it ‘-the 
Ablest of European hospitals, a memorial of the virtues 
good (^uecn Mary, of the love and sorrow of 
li&m, and of the great victoiy of La Hogue.” Until 
:6ntly this great palatial institution sheltered 1,600 old 
en, who were maintained at a total annual cost of # 
;£i 25,000, or more than ^'75 per man. About 
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half of this sum, however, was -found on inquiry to be 
consumed in expenses of management. The seamen of 
the better class were unwilling to enter the hospital 
owing to the domestic restraints which the discipline 
of the institution imposed, and because they were 
unwilling to sacrifice the friendships and associations 
of their lives. When these facts were brought to 
light, a measure was passed in 1.SO5 enabling the 
Admiralty to olTer to the sailors as an alternative to 
residence in the hospital a moduale pension, with liberty 
to reside with their own 1 datives. The annuity was fixed 
at ,£45. The pioposal was at once gladly embraced by 
two thiids of the inmates, and it is greatly preferred by 
all the new pensioners. Since the change was made 
there has been 1 onsiderable improvement in the health 
of the men, and the annual death-rate has been much 
reduced. The sum sated by abandoning the more 
picturesque for the 11101 e prosaic and practical form of 
benevolence has nearly sufficed to double the number of 
seamen assisted b) the charity. 

A'digioits There are in England many endowments impressed 
strongly with a religious character, and designed for the 
double purpose of relieving distress and of promoting 
the interests of the religious body to which the founder 
happened to belong. One need not go far to seek the 
leasons for the existence of such found \tiuns. A man 
who is earnestly attached to his own communion feels 
himself in special sympathy with the needs of his fellow- 
worshippers and prefers them to any other recipients of 
such bounty as he may have to bestow. What morg 
natural than that he should bequeath gifts of clothes or 
doles of biead to be distributed among those who attend 
the services of his own church ! What moie reasonable 
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than for him to suppose 1 that in this way lie is not only 
helping iht? poor, but that he is aLo encouraging them 
to feel an interest in the religious worship which he most 
approves! 1 Uit soon a result occurs which he probably 
has not foreseen. Claimants for his bounty tome to the 
church and profess conlotmhy to its creed, for the sake 
of obtaining his gilts. 1 know a London elcigyman who 
found on entering upon his duties .1 number of poor 
people regularly coming on Sunday to receive the Sacra- 
ment. This seemed to him a gratifying incident in a 
parish in which there was a good deal of religious apathy 
and other discouragements. He expressed to the clerk 
his pleasure at seeing so many poor communicants. 

“Oil, sir," was the reply, “of course they come for the 
doles. It has long been our custom to distribute the 
.parochial charities only to those w'ho partake of the 
Lord's Supper.’’ The new vicar was shocked, and desiied 
it to be made known that for the future attendance: at 
the Sacrament would not be regarded as constituting any 
claim on the chanties, and that absence from it would 
be no disqualification, but that all future claims on the 
fund would be inquired into on their own merits, and 
without any reference to church attendance. From that 
day not one of these applicants has ever come to church 
to receive the Sacrament. Cases like this may w r ell 
remind us how fatal to tnie religion, as well as to true 
charity, is any attempt to make the distribution of alms 
serve even indirectly as a icligious propaganda. All 
bounties and premiums on the piofession of belief have 
an inevitable tendency to profane and vulgarize sacred 
ordinances, and to encourage insincere religious pro- 
fession, if not actual hypocrisy and falsehood. 

In the history of civil institutions in England, e£ Religious 
perience has revealed to us the mischief and even the 
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profanity of religious tests. It was during a century and 
a half a national scandal that the Test and Corporation 1 
Acts, and all the formidable penalties of the Clarendon 
Code, made conformity to the Established Church,, 
signing the Thirty-Nine Articles, or participation j'n 
eucharistic services indispensable to the holding of office^. 
One by one all such Acts have, during the piesent cen* 
tury, been repealed, and the ancient universities have 
been freed from the necessity of imposing subscription 
to the Articles or other icligious tests on candidates for 
degrees. But although Parliament has not hesitated tp 
rectify the mistakes of its predecessors, it has always 
shown reluctance to interfere with the legislation of 
private founders, and accordingly we have seen illiberal 
and mischievous regulations surviving in charitable instfc 
tutions long after the good sense and practical experi- 
ence of statesmen have succeeded in removing similar 
regulations from the Statute Book. Let me give to you, 
two illustrations of this assertion, the one drawn from 
educational foundation in my own country, and the othe| 
from one in this city of Philadelphia. '■ < 

Early in the eighteenth century there lived in Bristol 
one Edward Colston, who, at his death, made larg£ 
bequests to bis native city. To this day his memory 1 $ 
revered by the citizens, and pious orgies in his hont^fc 
are annually celebrated on his birthday. -Among othj|£ 
good works he founded a hospital-school. He wd4“|c 
very zealous member of the Established £hurch, andM 
was determined that his new foundation should subserj^j 
the interests of that body. In his deed he not onlyg^yj 
orders respecting tire learning of the Catechism and ISf 
jjiligent attendance of the children at church twice on evm 
Sunday and saints’ days, but further ordained that.jp 
apprentice fee to be given to a boy on 1 
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fce paid only jf the master to whom he was bound was 
^in all respects conformable to the Established Church.” 

(7 He further onlcred that “in rase the parents of any 
ity py in the hospital shall prevail on him to go or be 
(present at any conventicle or meeting on pretence of 
religious worship, or by word or action prevail with or 
'deter any child from attending the public worship accord- 
ing to the leligion established in the Church of England, 
then it shall be lawful for the trustees to expel such child 
jR$d to take away his clothing.” He proceeds to add 
Several minatory clauses addressed to any possible Sfuture 
trustees who should consent to the education of the boys 
any but the fashion thus prescribed, “it being entirely 
Contrary to my inclinations that any of lire boys should 
;be educated in fanaticism, or in principles any way 
fytfpugnant to those of the present Established Church.” 

|Tl)6se ordinances were carried out in all their rigour from 
7^708 until the enactment of the Endowed Schools Act 
ftj ) f 1869, under which a scheme was framed revoking 
J&any of the trusts, and releasing the trustees from any 
Obligation to give effect to those of the founders’ wishes, 
hich were plainly out of harmony with the needs and 
fi circumstances, and, indeed, with the public, con- 
|S$ience of the nineteenth century. 
iVln this city of Philadelphia you have a very noble and The 
Mqhly endowed hospital, called Girard College, which, ; n 
L ifs own way, illustrates the point now under discussion. Philtt- 
Len I went Jo visit it I was asked first if I was a ^ l P }ua - 
ister of religion, and a copy of an extract from the 
;E;-of Stephen Girard, the founder, was pul into my 
ids: “1 enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 
y or minister of any sect whatsoever shall ever 
br exercise any station or duty whatever in the said 
ge, nor shall any such person ever be admitted as a 


I 
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visitor within the premises appropriated to the said 
College.” Now it is quite certain that if such an ordi- 
nance as this had at any time been enacted by the State 
legislature, or laid down by a Court, it would have been 
repealed long ago. Common sense, right feeling and 
experience would have shown its absurdity. Hut because 
Stephen Girard is beyond reach, and there are no means 
of consulting him and comincing him of its absurdity, 
and because the supeistition which attaches inordinate 
sacredncss to founded intentions is prevalent in the New 
World as well as in the Old, whatcvei evil he may have 
clone by this oidiiuiiuT of his is practically irremediable. 
And I suppose ibis splendid foundation will for years to 
come be deprived of the services and the sympathy of 
m my persons whose aid would be much valued by the 
tiustees if they were at liberty to invoke it; and that 
regulations will combine to be in force which aie a stand- 
ing and public insult to all the ministers of religion, 
and which will cause thousands of children at the most 
impressionable period of their lives to be alienated not 
only from communion with Christian Chinches, but 
fiom religion itself. 

Charities It frequently happens that a fund is left with strict 
'rest i ted m j lmct i° ns L ^ ial tt shall be applied for ever to a very 
objects. limited purpose ; and in due time the fund is augmented 
till its amount is out of all proportion fo the need it is 
intended to supply. I know a village in England to 
which a former inhabitant bequeathed the rent of a small 
estate with directions that it should be annually spent in 
gifts to the poor widows of the parish. Time went on, a 
valuable vein of brick earth was found on the estate, the 
■ annual income was increased nearly ten-fold; but the 
population of the village remained stationary. That is to. 
say, it would have remained so but for an extensive 



immigration of widows from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, who have contrived to dislocate all the social 
arrangements of the little parish, and to introduce into it 
a disturbing and not always reputable element. The 
trustees were embarrassed, and after a long time sought 
relief from the Legislature, with power to enlaige and 
vary the trusts. Hut this was a strong and very unpopular 
measure; the claimants technically entitled under the 
founder’s will, though as a class they were probably 
lowered and demoiali/ed by his gifts, loudly proclaimed 
their right to receive them ; and long before the' trusts 
were* altered grave evils had arisen, and the whole 
district had learned to look on the endowment as a curse 
rather than a blessing. 

Dole funds and small charities for distribution among Oo/r\ 
the poor have been very favourite fonns of benevolence, 
and they are to be found in hundreds of English parishes. 
Everywhere they are tiie despair of the elei gy and ot all 
who have the real interests of the labouiing class at 
heart. These gifts, it has been repeatedly shown, pau- 
perize the people and destroy their sense of shame. 

One witness adds : ‘‘The poor people spend mote time 
looking after such gifts than would suffice to gain the 
same sums by industry.” In a rcmaikahlc speech, in the 
House of Commons, in 1863, Mr Gladstone said : “The 
dead hand of 9 thc founder of an annual dole docs not 
distinguish between the years ol prosperity among the 
labouring classes and years of distress : in prosperous 
years it leads those who are not in need to represent 
^themselves to be so; it holds out annual hopes to 
improvidence, it more frequently excites jealousy and ill- 
feeling than good-will, both on the part of the recipients 
towards the distributors of the chaiity, and among the 
recipients themselves. For one person who receives 
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substantial benefit from these doles, *many feel theif 
demoralizing effect.” 


It would be an endless task to enumerate the vatic 


forms of charitable endowment which subsequent exp#frb5 
ence has shown to be either useless or positively harmful 
One man provides a house for lepers and an estate th£ 
income of which is to be devoted for ever to the 
nance of that house. Another bequeaths a large siltty 
for the redemption of prisoners taken captive by pirates 
on the Barbary coa^i. Now it is plain that when 1$ 
comes to pass that there are no lepers to be found in tj^ 
country, and that Barbary pirates have ceased to in 
the Mediterranean, there arises the need for some ne$ 
disposition of the testator’s bounty. But long after th&f 
day arrives it is found that there are persons concerned* 
more or less with the administration of the fund, and 3 


interested in its continuance, who plead that perch ahcjjf 
the evil provided against by the founder may reappear, 
and that meanwhile it is a sin and sacrilege to divert 
fund to objects which he did not specify. /■>< 


Illegal and There are some forms of posthumous gifts wbicj$ 
hilarities ten(lcrl y as English law regards the will of testate^ 
arc nevertheless held to be illegal and inconsistent wiS| 
public policy. A sum of money bequeathed to pay 
fines of offenders under the game laws was held tojbe *siV 
invalid charity, because it directly encov raged a brealS 
of the law. Another bequest providing funds 
political restoration of the Jews to Jerusalem, to.tfi™ 
own land, was ruled by the judges to be illegal, 
if carried into effect, it was calculated to create a 
tion in a friendly country and to embroil the English. 

..the Ottoman Empire. At the Reformation, and 
wards, many statutes were enacted declaring void 
for “superstitious uses,” a term which has been vari0j||§| 
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•interpreted within the list three centimes, iccoulmg to 
tt(e degict^ of*toleialion prev iknt it the time, but which 
«t!U extends m I nghnd to mas cs, and J.o piayus foi 
the dead On the othci hand, so great a sicredness has 
attached 111 T n,l 1 ml to the intentions of foundus, tint 
many bequests hive bun icuptccl and scrupulously 
Obseived, which ncvcithclcss it would obvioud) be the 
ititciest of the ( onimunity to reject A foundling hospitil 
offeis 1 dneet tncoun^nunt to die ,itimite births \ 
permanent dole fund tempts pool ])e pic to f list hood or 
to exaggt rition, ind its very t\islm<c duinnishes one 
;Of the motives of tin lfl ind ell icstiamt An ipprcntue 
fund which was< nee well uhpted to tile mdustml needs 
of the community (ontmues to exist long iftei tiles) stem 
of apprentice pieimmns Ins been abolished m ordin iry 
trade ‘Muh fund au found in pucticc to furnish in 
disguise a < hint ilk dole to ceitun parents md to he 
of no service wlntever in qualifying children to heroine 
skilled aitisms At a small vilhge in Yoikshut 1 found 
$*1 endowment of ncaily ^1000 1 ycir c 11 c fully admi- 
nistered in piecisc accord nice with the will of the 
foundei, who two bundled yeats a^o Ind enjoined his 
executors to sic that the lettu R, the initial of his own 
flame, should be conspicuous]) embroidered on the dress 
bf all the recipients of his bounty Hi* injunctions were 
still obeyed Ihrec old men, three old women and 
twelve boys walked about the vilh Q c thus decorated, in 
jpious remcmbianct of their ventrated founder, and on 
jhts birthdiy likened annually to a sermon extolling his 
jjfcnts In all these, and hundreds of similar ciscs, 
Endowments chai icten/ed from the fust by vanity, by 
jjrant of true foresight, and by their tendency to aggravate 
very evils the) profess to remedy, have been per* 
ted to survive whatever of usefulness they origin illy 
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possessed. Eripilur persona , manet res. The property 
remains, the short-sighted regulations of n past century 
continue in force ; but the intelligent direction, the spirit 
of genuine philanthropy which would probably have 
modified these regulations, has disappeared, and the 
men of this generation are half reluctant, half unable to 
find an effective substitute for it. 

Hut it is in regard to the history of education in 
England that some of the must remarkable and instruc- 
tive lessons have been furnished to u< as to the working 
of the principle of endowment. Here, at least, we seem 
to be in a region in which there is less danger of abuse. 
Poverty, destitution, crime, arc, it may be admitted, evils 
that may he tottered and increased by gifts which are 
clumsily designed to pi event them. Hu! ignorance is an 
evil which admits of a remedy, and which he who suffers 
from it cannot alwavs remedy without help. Nobody 
voluntarily becomes ignoiant in order that he may share 
a gift intended to provide him with knowledge. In 
establishing universities or schools for the young, and in 
providing instruction of a quality which the parent 
would be unable to procure for his children, the pious 
founder would seem at least to be on safer ground, and 
to be in a position to render a real service to his country. 
And as a fact, some of the noblest foundations in England 
are its universities and public schools. They have, on 
the whole, originated in higher motives, and their 
founders have been animated by a more enlightened 
perception of the public interest than charities of almost 
any other kind. Hut a brief glance at their history 
will show that even heic the incurable vices that are'* 
wont to breed in all foundations have thriven hardly 
less than elsewhere— stagnation, corruption, negligence, 
and a filial incapacity to adapt themselves to the 
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changed circumstances and needs of successive genera- 
tions, # * 

The ancient ‘‘grammar schools” of .England owe The early 
their origin mainly to the Tudor period. He fore the 
accession of Henry VIII there were but thirty-live such 
institutions in England, including Eton, Carlisle and 
Winchester and a few others, which had been founded 
as chantries, or were olheiwise connected with ecclesias- 
tical establishments. Hut it was the dissolution of the 
monasteries which at once gave the impetus to the 
establishment of such schools, and furnished the n^eans 
of sustaining them. And it is a fortunate circumstance 
for England that the same event which set free large 
resources for these special uses happened to coini ide 
with the revival of learning, with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and with the quickening of intellectual energy and 
of the spiiit of inquiry throughout the land. Duiing 
successive generations, down to the period of the Civil 
War, nearly eight hundred “grammar school” founda- 
tions were created. One uniform purpose is manifest in 
the testaments, the deeds of gift and the early statutes 
by which the character of these schools was intended to 
be shaped. It is to encourage the pursuit of a liberal 
education founded on the ancient languages — then the 
only studies which had been so far formulated and 
systematized as to possess a disciplinal character. It is 
almost invariably stipulated in the instrument of founda- 
tion that the master is to be a learned man; that he 
shall be apt afid godly, qualified to instruct in good 
letters and good manners ; and that lie shall receive as 
his pupils children of all ranks. 

But it is notable that by the end of the seventeenth Charity 
century a great change seems to have come over the ^ 00 J S ’ 
minds of testators and benevolent people in regard to 
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this matter o t education i he endowed schools, which 
owe then ongin to this period, uni no longer at the 
general diffusion of a liber il cduc uion, 01 at the en* 
corn igcmcnt of ill t]i ses m the common pursuit o t 
knowledge md culture I hey ire foi a limited number 
of the poor, but foi the pool alone lhe\ tie designed 
rithcr to leprcss than to sUmulite intellect u il ambition*; 
md, consciously 01 unconsciously, they wire adapted 
less to bring rich and poor tc getlu 1 ih m to set up new 
Inruns between tlum Ihcu his 1 cen no period of 
our histoiy in \\lu< h tin so id scpirition ol clisseshas 
been niou mail ed in 1 nioic jeilous thm at the begifah 
nine, of the civile nth cuniti) I he disappcaiance of 
the 1 ut \e.si^cs of fcuililism under the lege-lition 
( buks 1 1 md of A\ ilium, synchioni/ed wuh the steady 
low tli amon r the uppti ind middle clisses of a kind 6f 
souil and leli^ious consen itism which w is none the 
less sliong bee i use the lc^ il secunlies foi its mairttfc- 
nmu were i)issin r iw ly 1 lie \ctol Uniformity ha^l 
bten designed to eiush out Dissent 1 lie I delation Act 
of the next gcneiation was in firt a le^ il idmission that^ 
this design hid filled, md 1 h it Nonconformity was^ 
foice which must now be rect gnized I o the resolute 
Chine hmen of the bc to inmn^ of the eighteenth century* 
to sm h men as 1 dwaid C olston, of whe m I hue alr£ad$ 


spoken, md Robeit Nelson, the authoi of the 
and lcstivils, ’ this was i s id md ommous fact, ag|| 
they and their friends sought to neutrihze its effects 
more diligent tticlnn^ of the lituigv and formularies til 
% thc Chuich of 1 ngland m sc nools for the poor. T® 
prevalence of Dissent, it was fe ltd, would imperil ’flfife 
social order \ feai lest the poo’ should be encourage]! 
' by it to foigc t the duties of then station ind to encroaq^ 
upon the privileges of the rich is vuy evident in rauchiStf 
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fbe literature and some of the legislation of the age. 
And theje ijs no more significant token of the changed 
jfeeling with which the rich had come tqjregard the poor 
than the simple fact that, whereas in the sixteenth 
century Englishmen founded grammar schools, in the 
•eighteenth they founded charity schools. 

Schools of the latter class rapidly multiplied during 
the last century and the beginning of the present. They 
are founded on a conception of education partly religious 
and partly feudal, but almost wholly ignoble and humi- 
liating, and some of them exist to our own day in striking 
contrast to the grammar school foundations of earlier 
generations. The charity school children were to be 
Sedulously discouraged from learning more than was sup- 
posed to be necessary for the discharge of the humblest 
duties of life. But the scholars in the grammar schools 
were either to be the sons of gentlemen, or were to be 
treated as such. They were to be brought within the 
.reach of the highest cultivation that the nation can 
afford ; they were to be encouraged to proceed from 
school to the universities; and special provision was 
always made to tempt into this higher region of learning 
and gentleness the child of the yeoman and the peasant, 
iin order that, if quickwitted and diligent, he too might 
ifee trained up to serve God in Church and State. 

Yet upon nearly all these institutions alike the curse 
Itf barrenness? seems to have fallen. An official invest- 
igation, in which it was my duty to take an active share 

1865, extended over the whole country and revealed 
ilk fact that nearly all these schools, whether designed to 
tiSjrnish a liberal education, or only to give to the “hewers 
jkjf wood and drawers of water” the humble training 
Imposed to be needed in order to fit them for th£ 
Hfeahest duties, were in a lamentable state of decay and 
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inefficiency. The body of testimony obtained by the 
“Schools Inquiry Commission” is especially conclusive 
in regard to the endowed Giammar Schools. The build- 
ings and school furniture were, in a majority of cases, 
most unsatisfactory; the number of scholars who were 
obtaining the sort of education in Latin and (/reek con- 
templated by the founders was very small, and was 
constantly diminishing, the general distinction in other 
subjects was found to be very worthless, the v\ ry existence 
of statutes prescribing the ancii nt learning often serving 
as a reason for the absence of all teaching of modern 
subjects; and, with a few honourable exceptions, the en- 
dowed schools woic found, m 1865 — 7, to be characterized 
by inclfujenl supci vision on the part of the governing 
bodies and by languor and feebleness on the part of 
tcuchns and taught. 1 know no more melancholy chapter 
in Lnglish history than is supplied by the ponderous 
volumes of the Schools Inquiry Commission. It is a 
history of great resources wasted, of high hopes frustrated, 
and of means and plans wholly unsuited to the ends 
proposed to be attained. 

Cause* if When the causes of this decadence came to be 

deauh me. j nvcs t,gat c d, it was found that much of it was owing to 
the faulty constitution of the ti usts. Some weie close 
corporations of private friends, with power of perpetual 
renewal by co-optation; some were small bodies of 
vestrymen ; others were municipal or trading companies, 
wholly destitute of educational experience. In some the 
trustees were too remote from the place to have any 
vital interest in the welfare of the charity; in others they 
were so closely identified with the town or village that • 
they were incapable of taking a general view of the 
.. ‘interests of the whole distiict and of its educational ' 
wants. In all, they were isolated from each other, self- 
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controlled, and often pi actually self-constituted, without 
motive far activity, or any external aid or guidance as to 
the form which a wise activity should assume. The 
masters geneially held ficchokl ol lives and were prac- 
tically not removable, even for seiious inefficiency, with- 
out costly litigation. Above all, the governing bodies 
were in every case hampered by traditions, by founders 1 
wills and statutory provisions, which they could not 
carry out if they would, but which effectually prevented 
them from making any organic improvement. 

And the pressure of the dead hand on the teach on Infiunue 

was not less heavy. One can understand and res pec l °. n th ,' 

. 1 teachers . 

the position of a schoolmaster who takes bis stand 

resolutely super via* antiqm r, who refuses to be beguiled 
by modern innovations into a neglect of the dearly 
expressed will of the school founder, and who steadfastly 
narrows his own aims in the direction of an ideal of 
scholarship, which he has learned from Asrham, from 
Milton, or from busby. And one may view, not with- 
out respect, though perhaps with less sympathy, the 
teacher who, finding the ancient grammar school theory 
hopelessly untenable, detcimines to disiegard it alto- 
gether, and to lay himself out to meet the importunate 
and not always intelligent demands of a restless and 
mercantile age. Lut the saddest pait of the experience 
of the Commissioners appears to have been the discovery 
that four-fiith*s of the endowed schools' were fulfilling 
neither the one purpose nor the other; and that the 
whole machinSry, while in some cases producing positive 
mischief, by occupying the ground and preventing the 
-establishment of good modern schools, was even in the 
best cases yielding results sadly inadequate to its costli- 
ness, and unsuited to the educational wants of the com- - 
munity for whose benefit it was designed. 
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These evils have been to a large extent remedied. 
The revelations of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
led, in 1869, to the establishment of a new Executive 
Commission, with large powers to alter the schemes of 
instruction, to reconstruct the governing bodies, to set 
free funds for providing scholarships and exhibitions^ 
and generally to bring the endowed schools into harmony 
with modern needs. But it required a very drastic and 
revolutionary Act of Parliament to effect this — an Act 
which shocked many prejudices, and was passed not 
without difficulty; which came into rude conflict with 
many venerable and touching local associations, and 
which could not in lact have been enacted at all had not, 
the evils of the old state of things become intolerable, : 
The Commission which reported in 1894 furnished 
ample evidence of the beneficent effect of this Act and 
recommended the continuance and even the enlargement 
of the powers possessed by public authority to remedy' 
such evils. It showed, too, that the public was being 
reconciled, far more than it was in 1869, to the freeft 
handling by the State in regard to ancient trusts. Bug 
this occasional legislation is not that which a wise states- 
man prefers, or contemplates with any satisfaction. Itis" 
not by the periodical removal of a mountain of acetic 
mulated abuses, but by such prudent provisions as shaJif 
prevent abuses from accumulating that the true interest^ 


of the body politic are best secured. And wc shall $»e§ 
helped to understand the nature of those provisions . i| 
we look a little further into the origin and the practices 
working of endowments generally. ‘Vjj 

It were to inquire too curiously, to peer into th^ 
motives in which endowments originate. Mr Lecky\ij$i 
'his History of European Morals has shown that Mg 
very early Christian ages the substitution of devotion ^ 
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philanthropy generated a belief in the expiatory or meri- 
torious nature of eleemosynary gifts. “A love of what 
'may be called selfish charity arose,” he says, “ which 
^assumed at last gigantic proportions, and exerted a most 
pernicious influence upon Christendom. Men gave 
, money to the poor simply and exclusively for their own 
'spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer was alio- 
Jgether foreign to their thoughts.” And it must be owned 
that Chrisiian teachers in all ages have done much to 
encourage the belief that almsgiving and charitable 
foundations were a profitable form of investment. ‘‘Spare 
not,” says Sir Thomas brownc, “when thou canst not 
easily be prodigal, and fear not to be undone by mercy; 

■ for since he who hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the 
"Almighty rewarder, who observes no ides but every day 
; for his payments, charity becomes pious usury, Christian 
- liberality the most thriving industry, and what we adventure 
fin a cock-boat may return in a carrack to us. He who 
•:thus casts his bread upon the waters shall surely find it 
/^gain 1 .” Considerations of this cynical kind have been 
; urged with more or less of insistence upon rich people 
■in albages, and have been found so potent, especially in 
*tbe near approach of death, that society, notwithstanding 
; its general approval of charity in all its forms, has been 
: iompelled in its own defence to enact from time to time 
'laws of mortnyxin, forbidding the permanent alienation 
lands to quasi-religious or charitable uses within a 
Sjfear before the donor’s death, but when once the gift 
taken legal effect the English law, and still more the 
English custom, have always been in favour of treating 
special sacred ness and reverence the intentions and 
impositions of the giver. And thus it would seem that « 
||^&ctually elevate to the rank of legislators a body of 
1 Rchgio Medici. 
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men who have had no oilier qualification to exercise 
such a function than is represented by the accident that 
they had money to dispose of. Much of the education 
of Kurland, and many of its most important public and 
social interests have, dining man) centuries*, been domi- 
nated by a code of laws which has nevei been deliberately’ 
sanctioned by the legislature, but is the 1 Ration of a 
number of amateur statesmen, few ol whom possessed 
much political foiesight, and most of whom weic destitute 
of any strong sense of responsibility to the public. Vet 
it is to this pari;. 11m lit ol dead men, self-constituted, 
hetei ogcncou-t and sometimes incompetent, that we have 
been a* custoiikd to pay as much deference and to assign 
as mm h real power as to King, Lords and Commons 
put together. We have dealt moie tenderly with its 
cuprites, we have sought more anxiously to interpret its 
utterances, and we have been in iar greater dread of over- 
ruling or revoking its decisions. The explanation of the 
deep-rooted instinct winch uiuleilies this policy is not far 
to seek. It is the name of benevolence which beguiles 
our judgment. We have a natural but rather vague 
implosion that charity, almsgiwng and pro\ision for the 
ignorant or the helpless are \ery sacred things, and it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to look with fresh eyes on the 
question whether after all there is any real sacrifice or 
self-denial in trying to conti ol the expenditure of our 
money when it is no longer in our power lu enjoy it. 
Says the Duke to Claudio, 

‘‘If thou art rich, tlnm art poor; 

Foi, like the a;* whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bc.ii ot thy heavy liches but a journey, 

And Dealli unloads lheeh” 

Bui this is precisely the airangement to which many 
1 Mvdsitu jor J/t Mi/rc, ill. i. 25. 
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a charitable founder declines to submit, ile refuses to 
be unladen by death of his wealth or of the influence 
which wealth give.**. lie will not leave his successors at 
liberty to use their own discretion as to the disposal of 
what will fall to their share, but claims to control it 
permanently, and thus to purchase a quasi-immortality 
for himself. He is moie concerned to erect a big, im- 
pressive institution which may loom large in the ejes of 
posterity and bear his name, than to inquire what is the 
wisest and most effective way of providing educational 
or other help for those he most desires to benefit. In a 
sense not contemplated by the Apostle, dimity is thus 
often made to “cover a multitude of sins.” 

It is often argued that a man has a right to do what The 
he will with his own, whether what is his own has become 
so by inheritance or by acquisition. Grant, it is said, jomhUrs. 
that it is for the public interest to leave the privilege of 
bequest unfettered in relation to children or private 
friends, and you are equally bound to concede that right 
in respect to any public objects which the testator may 
prefer. There is, however, an important distinction here. 

If a man leaves money to me, or even if he leaves me 
only a life interest in an estate, 1 am at least at liberty 
to spend the income as I will. If, in bequeathing an 
income to me, he also prescribed minutely the way in 
which I should spend it — if, for example, he desired that 
T should employ the whole revenue in the purchase of 
coats of a particular cut and pattern, with his initials 
-embroidered on the collar, I should probably decline to 
.accept the legacy. Hut when the community or some 
section of it is the legatee, it is always assumed that it is 
bound to accept the gift, and to observe as a sacred trust* 
all the conditions, however fanciful, which the giver has 
-.chosen to impose. Endowments come to the public 011 
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a condition which never applies to private benefaction^' 
at all ; viz., on the condition that the beneficiaries shaljL 1 
spend the annual income in the way prescribed by tfie; 
giver. In both of these cases he exercises the very reasons 
able right of nominating his successor. But in one cas$’ 
he does more than this, for he not only names the public 
as Iris heir, but he undertakes to determine for all future, 
time, the mode in which the revenue of his estate shall 
be expended. There is, in fact, no analogy between a“ 
private gifL or bequest on the one hand, and a permanent! 
endowment for a public purpose on the other. Nor 4 ' 
would the equitable conditions of the two kinds of; 
benevolence admit ol fair comparison, unless the State^ 
as icpicsenling the community, which is after all 
legatee supposed to receive the advantage of the benefac#; 
tion, asserted for hei self the twofold right which belongs to 
every private legatee: (i) To judge for herself whether’ 
the conditions attached to the gift are such as to make it| 
worth acceptance ; and (2) to spend the income of the^ 
endowment in the way which she deems best for her 
own interest and for meeting her own needs. 

This second condition, of course, cannot in practice^ 
be fulfilled without undermining the foundation of cndoWj| 
ments altogether. If it were, and not until it wetfe 
fulfilled it would be possible to apply the same reasoning,: 
in foro conscicntice to the validity and sacredness of private 
and of public bequests. But as a matter of fact and.©® 
human experience, all civilized States are, found in 
ferent degrees willing to accept gifts from dying men/ftglp; 
to give to the provisions of their deeds of gift the 
of law. It is needless to discuss the question of natrajp 
right in this case. Probably if we could look on 
question with eyes purged from all prejudice and con^fe 
Nature herself, she would reply that no man has a 
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mote than administer such resources as he pos- 
^ses; and*Lha*t when he ceases to live he ceases to be 
lotting director of the expenditure derived from pro- 
jjjttiyi and ought to leave the control of that expenditure 
j$ flis heirs, or, failing heirs, to the community as repre- 
^eited for the time being by its responsible government. 

may, however, leave to speculative philosophers the 
tefeussion of the question, How far is the power of 
ffifttribution by bequest based on natural right? For 
practical purposes we know that this power is the creation 
f;law and of expediency, and that all civilized States 
;nize it and protect its exercise. It is, therefore, 
n to us to consider, on grounds of expediency and 
irience only, what are the reasons which justify 
$Cs in thus protecting the privilege of bequest, and 
t^iin what limits, if any, that privilege should be 
itricted, 

It is obvious, in the first place, that the Stale is The State 
[crested in encouraging the acquisition of property, 
imost every man who succeeds in amassing a fortune taming 
^honourable means must, in the act of amassing it, i ^f r j tts 
put forth power and exercised virtues which have 6 
to enrich the State. The whole community is 
ncemed to diminish the temptation to idleness on the 
;'’of its members, and to put all reasonable bounties 
I premiums *ipon *those efforts by which wealth is 
umulated. And among such bounties and premiums, 

?3egal right Unmake a man's wishes operative after his 
ih, and so to secure, what we all value, a little share 
sthumous influence, a small fragment of immortality, 

H|e of the most effective. Apart, therefore, from all 
Aeration* respecting the ultimate value of a gift to a 
pficiary, it is certain that the power to dispose of 
|riy is itself a great incentive to accumulation, and 
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is one which, in her own interest, the State does well 
to provide. 

We have all, as citizens, a further motive for giving a 
reasonable encouragement to public benefactions. It is 
good that a man should care about some larger interests 
than those which concern his own per.^011 and family. 
These last have, no doubt, the first claim upon him ; but 
unless his sympathies extend further, lie is a poor creature, 
and unworthy to be the inheritor of great benefits and 
great traditions. Our debt to parents cannot, of course, . 
be fully paid to parents ; the largest part of it must be 
paid to those towards whom in time we shall occupy the 
place of ancestors. This is Nature’s provision for the 
tiansmission of neatly all that is good in the world. ■ 
(halitude to one’s predecessors must in practice be 
shown by acts which will excite the gratitude of our 
successors. And the legal sanction given to endowments 
is one mode of keeping alive this feeling of moral obliga- 
tion to posterity, this recognition of the fact that each 
human being is a link by which what is best in the past 
should be united with what shall be still better in the 
future. Without such recognition mankind would slowly 
degenerate. If there be a man who thinks that, as soon 
as he has done with the world, it matters not what 
becomes of it, the sooner the world has done with him 
the better. The “enthusiasm of, humanity,” which is 
the pioduet of the Christian faith, and the sense of duty 
to posterity which Comte inculcated r k nd which forms 
one of the cardinal items in the Positivist code, are alike 
in this, ihat they seek to awaken in man some solicitudg 
about the future of his race, and some desire to have an* 
honourable share in the moulding of that future. All our 
polity, legal and social, all our history and all our ex-, 
perience ought gradually to deepen and enlarge thi£ 
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sense of obligation towards posterity. Lf it be not deep- 
ened and enlarged, then Christianity and civilization 
alike fail to fulfil their purpose. 

Apart from the moral influence on national character Endow- 
and on the spirit of citizenship, which may be maintained 
by preserving the right of endowment, there is a practical variety] 
advantage which we cannot overlook. The tendency of 
all improvement is towards differentiation, not to uni- mans. 
formityb Every nation is interested in encouraging new 
varieties of enterprise and new forms of experiment in 
regard to the solution of its public problems. An auto- 
cratic government seeks to mould all institutions after 
one official pattern ; undci takes to deal with such matters 
as railways, poverty, education and religion in accord- 
ance with a fixed plan, and thus pro tanto discourages 
all private initiative. But the government which best 
suits free men welcomes the co-operation of all citizens 
in efforts for social amelioration. It has no horror of 
fads and crotchets and new types of institutions. It 
knows well that the originality and inventiveness of 
private citizens make up a large part of the public wealth; 
and that out of experiments, which at first appeared to 
be useless, and even ridiculous, some of the most valu- 
able results have grown, J. S. Mill has said: “Since trial 
alone can decide whether any particular experiment is 
successful, latitude should be given for carrying on the 
experiment until the trial is complete. For the length 
of time, therefor^, which individual foresight can reason- 
ably be supposed to cover, and during which circum- 
stances are not likely to have so totally changed as to 
make the effect of the gift entirely different from what 
the giver intended, there is an obvious propriety in 


1 See ante, p. jo6. 
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abiding by his disposition. . . .Within the probable, 
of human foresight, the more scope that is given t$ 
varieties of human individuality, the better 1 .” ; 

The energetic pica of Mr Mill for endowments"^! 
means of perpetuating new, original, possibly ecceflttjft 
and unpopular, but ultimately valuable forms of pubfig' 
benevolence and educational activity would be mtSfft 
weighty if his argument had not been tested in Engia^jf 
by centuries of experience. It was my duty to exaririt&y 
and report upon upwards of one hundred endowed 
grammar schools before the great reform of 1869, aiou|! 
their most notable feature was their curious samenis^ 
Whatever was striking and novel in the original conceit 
lion of the founder had long ago disappeared; but A ^ 
restrictions remained in full force. The founder’s di&fel 
lions that the instruction should be confined to La® 
and Greek had the effect of furnishing a reason 
nothing else should be taught; but in very rare cases (jjp; 
they have the effect of teaching even those languagig 
well. The dead hand everywhere repressed original^ 
discouraged all effort on the part of teachers to get.^ijst; 
of the groove ; but in no case was it an instrument 
improvement. Variety, enterprise, freshness, enthusi^ijj 
even eccentricity, are all of them, in their way, pot^j]S| 
factors in the improvement of education. We camm 
afford to dispense with them. The more we can hav 4 : of 
them the better. But sad experience leads us to 
elude that none of these have been produced by e&Cpj 
ments. There is nothing more monotonous than^ 
routine practised by mere pedants, who are repre 
and hampered by statutes and ordinances to n# 
they must pay a nominal respect, but which it is ! 


1 John Stuart Mill, Dissipations^ Vol. IV. p. 6. 
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jittpossible to obey either in the spmt or the letter. For 
hotycvei enljghtjnul the view of the foundcis nnv have 
bjfcen relating to the needs of thur own contemporaries, 
the very fact tint those news aie embodied m statutes 
lod oidmances renders them difficult if not incapable 
of modification when new and unexpected ( ncumstances 
iSfise Hence come st ignition, rigidity and a soit of 
dull decorum, a disposition to lest nthei upon the 
traditions of the pist tlun upon in) obligations to the 
present or the futuie , a v iguc notion that in some way 
Wb ancient foundation is a more icspcctible institution 
one which has to issert Us own right to recognition 
^ making itself useful to the present geneiation And 
all these influences combine to produce not the vmety 
jgf type which is held in such just esteem by Mill and 
^ther abstiact thinkers, but a dead level ot monotony 


With the teaching ot history foi our guidance, whit Con i/fions 
the condition^ under which chmtable found itions 
best be made to fulfil then highest pui poses and to imtitu 
jWcome blessings rathei than curses to posterity? We tlons 
j^annot repiess tht instinct which leads foundcis to endow 
'institutions A wise stitesman would not do so if he 
itoald. Noi can we safely put any hindi antes in the way 
jp new expei iments either m philanthropy or education, 
jmt we can deduce fiom past experience a tew piactieil 
^Iferences, and so may be htlpcd to guaid a 0 unst the 
murrence at lctist of some of the more serious evils 
gpich seem to be mheitnt in alt fondation a a pirptiuitt 
Mfets due precautions are taken 

i The first condition to be tilled is that the object or That the 
jJ|Q)ose of the gifts should be such tint it is tor the public ^ ^ 
jli^tage that they should be received 1 he community worthy 
si whole should m fact exercise the same light that on 
||||%$ to anv private legatte,— the right to decline 
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any gift which is clogged by unsuitable and unworkable 
conditions, or which is designed for a useless object. 
Private pci sons, as I have said, can, if a bequest be made 
to them, choose either to accept or to reject the gift. The 
State is the only legatee which is ready to accept in the 
name of the community any gift, and to enfoice the pro- 
visions of any trust, whether such acceptance is or is not 
desirable in sc. We need, therefore, clear conceptions as 
to the kind of gifts which the public are interested in 
receiving and those whit li it would be wiser for the public 
to reject. All gifts which purport to rcdiess the evils of 
poverty or improvidence need to be received with much 
caution and misgiving. The provision of funds for the 
propagation of the testator’s opinions by means of preach- © 
ing, lectures, publications or other forms of intelligent 
pci suasion are legitimate enough, but all forms of charity 
which even indirectly operate as icwards or bribes for 
holding or professing such opinions are clear ly mis- 
chievous. Charities, limited as regauls their future and 
permanent destination to founder’s kin, or to the in- 
habitants of a particular district, arc apt to lead to litiga-~ 
lion and other practical evils. But gifts for the blind, for 
the sick, for the deaf, for the aged ; endowments for 
public instruction in the form of schools, libraries, pro- 
fessorships and the encouiagemcnt of research; provision 
for public recreation in the form of parks, playgrounds, 
picture galleries and museums— all precautions, in short, 
against evils and disadvantages which those who suffer 
from them did not bring upon themselves, and which, 
therefore, are not likely to be aggravated by the existence 
of an endowment, are legitimate, and will, under right * 
conditions, always be acceptable gifts to a well-ordered '■ 
community. 

That (he r,ut the true value even of such legitimate provision' 

■in ode oj 
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The Johns Hopkins University. 

depends entirely oil tlie mode in which it is made. The attaining 
first condition <jf a useful endowment is that the end it 'lotbffoo 
purposes to attain is a worthy one, and conduc ive to the rigidly 
public advantage. Hut the second is no less important. ^ eSLnhcdt 
It is that the means and machinery by which the end is 
to be attained shall not be too rigidly prescribed. Unless 
this second condition be fulfilled it is to little purpose 
that we secure the first. And in practice, the second is 
more rarely attained than the first. It is far easier to 
have a dear vision as to the worthiness of an object than 
to forecast the best of the many diiferent ways by which 
that object may be accomplished. Now and then we 
are fortunate enough to receive gifts from testators who 
1 have had the wisdom to recognize this fact and to leave 
large libeity to their successors to adapt their regulations 
to future needs. Let me choose two examples of this 
enlightened liberality, one fiom each side of the Atlantic. 

From an admirable address by President Gilman The Johns 
before the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore I take 
this extract : versify. 

“Johns Hopkins devoted his fortune to a University 
and to a Hospital, intending that as fir as medical educa- 
tion was concerned, the two institutions should be the 
closest allies, but he did not prescribe the conditions under 
■ which these two ideas should be developed. He knew 
that the promotion of knowledge by charity woultl call 
for very large outlays in all fuiute generations, but in 
' planning for the remote as well as for the present, he was 
sagacious enough to perceive that methods must change 
with changing circumstances, and he left to the trustees 
aH the freedom which was requisite for the administration 
■cof their work, consistently with adherence to the noble 
purposes which he had in mind. He provided with 
equal liberality for the promotion of an educational 
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foundation of the highest name, and for a 
foundation, whcie the utmost skill should be employe 4 
in the allevntion of bodily infirmities But the njo^ 
in which these establishments should be organized he 
left to the wisdom of others” t 

The second tximple I slnll cite is tint of Josjab 
Mason, the eminent and successful manufactured fp 
Birmingham, who devoted a luge part of lus foftunfe 
to public objects Peilups I in 13 without egotism, bfet 
tell his stoi) by an extra < t from my own evidence givod 
m 1886 befoie 1 Committee of the House of Common^ 
eh ugul with nit tilth of lnqunmg into the woikmg of 
Charitable I rust*- Acts tnd the Endowed Schools 
I he questionci was Mr C S Puker, a distinguish##* 
munbei of the Puliamentai) Committee 

14 ^ Sp«. il in s gum illy, should you siy lint since 
eat public 1 unfit In been Lunfi mil by the rcvisu n of c ducntiq|f»j|f 
endowments by publu authorities?— 1 n moils \ ublic 
should think 

1456 \ou aie iwaic, of course, that time hive been 1 
jtiong ibjetlions mule to that kind of mttifcuncc, for m 
m such mtufuence there lus been ncu smly much free hand 
of the endowments, has theit not ? much clnngc of the purj 
to which they wuc diiecltd?— \ es, no doubt, and alteration ofj 
tiu Is undei which the governor 1 ' \ ere hoi n l to e my on the y 
of 1 school 

14 j; \nd within ceitain limits departuies from foiraderiMSliBP 
tuitions? iNectssarily 

1438 l hue is one genual objection made, that such dep 
from founders’ intentions has a direet tendeney to discourages 
foundations foi the future, should you sav, from youi exp 
f hit time is such a ltsultfiom this public levision of endo 
I slioul l say tbit the modem mtcifcif ate with the trusts < 
by founders has piobably had the elfut of discouraging s 
moie selhsh and 1 ^lentalious forms of ui lowmeni, those 1 
public is U 1st inteiested 111 leaning IJut I lnvt no douWQj 
1 is gi\en a \try ltmaikable imj ulse to al 1 the tiuer and ^ 
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Sir Josiah Mason. 

of endowment; and pci baps tbc best proof of that is to be found in 
the fact that theie never ha\e been in the histmy ol England, as far 
as I know, such large bequests and gifts to public purposes as 
within the last few years, and since the t’hautable Ti lists Acb> and 
the Endowed Schools Acts have been in full opcialion. 

l 439* ^ I unclci stand you rightly, your \iew is, that with the 

best class ol foundcis, so far from discouraging, this public supci- 
vision positively encom ages them to spend their money in endow- 
ments? — Certainly, I think the best proof of that is, as I have jmt 
said, the very large number of rmmilkcul gifts and bequests that 
have been made within the last few years. 

1440. Could you give any striking instances to illustiate that 
statement? — i may refer to the Peabody Trust ; that was not*, it is 
true, for education, but tor a very large public purpose; then llioic 
were Sir Joseph Whitworth’s scholarships; tlien there is the muni- 
ficent foundation of Mr Holloway, at Egliam; and there are the vciy 
remarkable institutions founded by Sir Josiah Mason, at Birmingham; 
to say nothing of the large number of splendid gifts that have been 
made to the Universities since University legislation has been in 
progress. Tf the chaiiman w r ill permit me I should like to mention 
one circumstance which seems to me very significant in relation to 
the question of the honouiable member. Ju 1869, when I was 
engaged on a special Pailiamentary inquiry into the condition of 
, education in Birmingham, the late Sir Josiah Mason said he should 
like to show' me over his oiphanage, which he had then very 
recently founded, and he described to me on that occasion the very 
bountiful provision he had made for the future maintenance of this 
institution. He also told me what schemes lie then had in his mind 
for the endowment of the great Science College which has since 
been established. I said to him then : “Are you not afraid of leaving 
such large bequests to posterity when you see the modern tende ncy 
to overhaul and rewise the wills of founders?" lie replied: “That 
is the very reason why I feci such confidence in leaving these sunn 
of money. If it were not that public authorities are likely to be 
vigilant, and to correct any mistake that I make, and to take care 
to keep these institutions in full woiking efficiency, I should feel 
U£ry much hesitation in leaving such large sums to my successors.” 
It Was in this spiiit that in the following year, 1870, he introduced 
. into his deed of foundation for the Science College this provision: 
‘‘Provided alw ays, that it shall be lawful for the said Josiah Mason at 
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any lime during his life, and after his dcctist for the tmstces.withift 
two ytaib after the expiration of every successive period of fifte^fli 
ycais, to alter 01 vaiy the trusts or piovisions huem contained am 
all or in) of the following pirticulais ” then he enumerates every 
one of the paiticuhis cxcqit the gtneial objeet of tin foundqU^ 
nunely, the improvement of scimtifie instruction The oimotg* 
intention of this was to til c cue to piovidc foi the puioch<3^ 
it vision and modihcation of cvciyone of the ordinance s ind airanjje- 
incuts winch he hid hid down, stipuliluv only that the mattf 
< bjcct of the f mud iti >11 should be 1 q 1 in \ iew ] do not want to 
attuli too much importance to a sinje incident, but 1 think H 
Sgmfieant tint this ehuse ic or m the deed which he executed Hi 
the )cai iSyofor the Scium Ct lie e and does not occur in thedectJl 
win li he exec uted f >r h s r ph rna b c m the yeai i S68 It was exaCtJ^ 
within lint intern) tint all those ] ublie diseussions and re\ elation! 
went on ii rtluii c to the abusts of aneient endowments and tjjg 
pioj i let) of ieusin a the fr unders’ wills t 

i qi bo }ou think it leasoinble to infer that he was partly 
guide 1 m Ins hllti will by the wish to see publie leusion froifij 
expuu ucc of its benefits?— Th it is cciUmly the impassion 1 gamed 
fu»n the history of his endowments md fiom what he sud to me, 
1442 Do ) iu think that th it would be the ease with many t 
lightened and intelligent foundeis, tint the) woula be moie disp 
instead of being less disposed to gi\e then money, if they thong 
time would be futiue public rension?— With all the wisest and( 
trul) 1 eiicvolent founders, I think it would 

But dispositions of this kind are only nude when^t 
benevolent instincts art united wisdom, forethought, i 
modesty And this is a rare combination You canf* 
t\pect it in all testators, or in veiy many of them. Ajj 
society must, when these are wanting; take its 
measures to supply a substitute for them 

Hence, whether the testator piovidtVfor the revfej 
of his oidunnces or not, it is absolutely necessary : 
his institutions should not be peimitted to survive 
usefulness and to cumbei the giound. To this endj 
State should have the power to do what in his/ 
avoidible absence it nuy be presumed that the te 
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were as benevolent and wise as we like to flunk 
IP^vvouJd himself have done had he lived, i.e., revise 
pjS .ordinances and adapt them to the changed condition 
^j^society. It is a poor compliment to a departed bcne- 
■m&r to assume that, if now living, he would be less 
mfreriable to the teaching of experience or less anxious 
Jpftnefet the actual wants of the present than he was in 
pfe own time, or than we are in ours. His means and 
Iftethods, therefore, should both be subject to periodical 
®Cbnsideration, and, if necessary, to resolute and drastic 
Reform. And so long as the general object and purposes 
!|f" : a‘ foundation — presuming that it is in itself a worthy 

| |fep-is kept in view, the adaptation of new and improved 
ISfethods of attaining that object, is the most honourable 
posterity can pay to a founder’s memory; because 
Dnly condition on which the vitality and usefulness 
iarity can be preserved. 

the most important of all the securities for the Constitn • 

V of foundations is the provision for a good and tlon °f . 
ble governing body. It is to the wrong constitu- bodies . . 

:he governing bodies that more than half of the 
endowments have been due. A testator confides 
inistration of his fund to a small group of trustees, 
ver to fill up vacancies as they occur. By this 
rf co-optation or self-election, the body becomes 
fear more narrow, whatever of party exclusiveness 
to the original trustees becomes stereotyped and 
l permanent, and the trust becomes more and 
mpletely out of sympathy with the public and 
scious of responsibility. In fact, it is not un- 
i to hear the members of such governing bodies 
1 the fund they administer as their property, and 
^ht which they have to administer it in their own 
without interference. In no European country 
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known to me, except England, is such an arrangement 
legally possible. In France, e.g., a beques* fo^* a public 
purpose, whether local or national, must be confided to 
the care of a municipality, a university, or some public 
body known to the law and responsible to it. It is not 
lawful to cioate a perpetual private trust. 

In England, governing bodies composed of various 
ingredients have been found to wo r k best and to be most, 
congenial to the spirit of our national institutions. Expe- 
rience has shown thui un staple of a good governing 
council should be pnnided by members appointed 
from time to time by election or by responsible public 
authorities who icpiesenl the interests of the several 
classes for whom the benevolence was designed. The 
body thus loimed should have the power of adding to 
its own number a limited contingent of outside members, 
known to possess special knowledge or special interest in 
the objects of the charity. Co-optation, as we have 
shown, is mischievous when it applies to the whole of 
a body, or even to the majority of it, for then it may 
cause trustees to degenerate into a narrow clique. But 
co-optation when it affects only a minority among trustees 
most of whom are themselves the product of popular or 
official selection is only an indirect form of representative '* 
government, and often has the effect of strengthening a. 
tru.st by enlisting in its management the services of 
valuable members, who might not for various reasons 
have been candidates for popular election. 

Finally, one of the main safeguards' which modern 
legislation has in England sought to provide, though as 
yet it lias only piovided it imperfectly, is that of publicity?. 
It has been found indispensable that every endowed in- 
stitution should annually publish its accounts, and that 
there should be a periodical and public record made of 
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its efficiency and of the kind and amount of public work 
which it is actually accomplishing. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist on the abstract right of the 
Government as the representative of the community to 
control an endowment .and to override the intentions 
of founders, there can at least he no room for doubt 
on one point : the community for whose benefit the 
endowment has been designed has in its capacity of 
legatee the strongest interest in learning what use is 
made of its inheritance, and an unquestionable right to 
know it. 

Such, then, are the antiseptics by means of which, in Summary 
England, it has been found that endowments, especially 
those of an educational character, can be kept sweet and Jthionw 
wholesome and without which abuses and corruption are 
inevitable. They are: undoubted public usefulness in 
the object; elasticity in the means; periodical revision, 
and, if needful, reconstruction of the scheme of adminis- 
tration; responsibility of governors and tiustees to the 
community for whose benefit the gift was intended ; 
ample publicity and constant vigilance. In fine we need 
a full recognition of two principles: (1) that the endow- 
ment exists only for the benefit of the community and 
has no other right to exist at all, and (2) that the State, 
as the supreme trustee of all endowments, has the light 
though in a cautious and reverential spirit to make, from 
■time to time, such changes in the destination and manage- 
ment of charity estates as the experience of new social 
needs and circumstances may show to be necessary, 

#and in this way to secure for that community the full 
benefit of what has been bestowed on it. 

I am speaking in a land which cannot yet have 
, experienced the mischief attendant on ancient charitable n ^f ncrica 
'foundations, but which possesses in a high degree all the 
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materials out of which such foundations ar,e constructed 
— opulence, public spirit and an honourable desire to be :: 
remembered by posterity and to do service to it la?'' 
England the man who amasses great wealth often sets 
heart on founding a family, on getting a large land^ 
estate and on taking a permanent place for his posterity, 
among the territorial aristocracy. Nut in this country, 
the possessor of a colossal fortune often conceives they 
much nobler ambition of founding some great institution: 1 ; 
for the public benefit, and so of perpetuating his names,' 
I do not presume, in a country whose traditions an<f' 
experience are so different from those of England, 
offer .my counsel to the recipients of such gifts. Bijg 
I have thought it possible that this brief record of a fej f\ 
of our English experiences might serve some usefu^ 
purpose even here. At any rate, some of the main cori&; 
elusions which I have ventured to enforce are applicable 
to both the Eastern and the Western hemispheres, to 
twentieth century as well as to the sixteenth. They;$«^ 
briefly these: First, That the intellectual and social 


wants of each age differ, and always must differ, fro^i 
those of its predecessors, and that no human foresigfe 
can possibly estimate the nature and extent of 
difference. Next , That the value of a gift for pub® 
purposes depends not on the bigness of the sum givtira 
but upon the wisdom of the regulations and uponi® 
elasticity of the conditions which are attached to tjje gMjf 
and Finally , That every institution whiclf is to 
its vitality, and to render the highest service to succ^i^S 
generations of living men should be governed byigli 
living and not by the dead. 
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LECTURE VII. 

ASCII AM AND THE SCHOOLS OE THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

The Modern English school ihc product of growth, not of manu- 
facture. The influence of religion. Greek served to shape the 
Creeds and theology. Hut Latin more studied and valued by 
the Church. The revival of Greek learning not due to the 
Church. Pie- Reformation Grammar Schools. Roger Ascham. 

" The Scholemasler. Ascham’s royal pupils. 1 1 is experience 
in Italy. St Paul’s School. Examples of Sixteenth Century 
Statutes. Chester, Manchester, Louth. Choice of masters. 

The scheme of Study. Details of the Grammar School cur- 
‘ riculum. Disputatious. Hours of Study and of Teaching. 
Vacations. Punishments. Payment of fees. No provision 
for Girls’ education. The Grammar School theory. How 
z should it be modified by later experience? How much of it 

; should survive? 

?; 

In further illustration of the debt we owe to the 
■founders of ancient educational endowments, it may be 
*well to enquire a little into the state of England at the 
\fbne of the revival of learning and immediately before it. 
plVe may do this in part by considering in a little detail, 

$jhe life and doings of one typical English scholar, Roger 
^scham. 

E ifore attempting this task we must observe that the The 
tional institutions of England, like its political insti- 
s, and its vocabulary, have been the product ol school a 
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product of long historical development, have giown out of the neces- 
'ofmanu^ s ^ cs a,u ^ experience of our forefathers, and have shaped 
jacturc . themselves from time to time in conformity with that 

experience. They have become what they are by a 
process of growth and evolution, not of manufacture. 
\Yc cannot point to the period when they originated, or 
to any thinker or statesman who nuv be sud to have 
created them. We have no Code Napoleon, nothing in 
our history analogous lo tin foresight of John Knox, who 
founded the parish s. hool system of Scotland and made 
possible that connexion between the primary s< hoo1s*and 
the Universities whu ii still exist. We cannot name a 
Statesman like Stein or Falk in Get many who lus orga- 
nized the whole system of public instruction, nor had we 
at any time such piovision as that made by the Puritan 
fathers of the New England Stales, oi by the framers of the 
American Constitution lor setting ap-m for ever land and 
resources for the maintenance of the common schools. 
Our system, if so it may be called, is the resultant not of 
anv statesman’s or philosopher's insight into the future, 
but mainly of tradition and accident. It has not the 
Mmmetry and completeness of the Swiss or German or 
French system; and its histoiy is a record of anomalies 
and compromises, of adaptations to the wants and theories 
of the hour rather than of large and comprehensive 
statesmanship. It were idle to regard this as a thing to 
boast of, on the one hand, or to be ashamed of, on the 
other. Every nation has its own idios)nrrasy, and must 
solve its problems in its own way, and in accoi dance 
with its own genius and traditions. And the English^ 
genius it must be owned is not one which lends itself 
readily to constitution making, to the framing of a 
philosophical scheme either of government or of educa- 
tion. It proceeds cautiously and tentatively. In slowly 
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building its constitutional s\stcm it seeks to add what is 
new to tht? best of what is old; and it is not ashamed or 
disappointed when the resulting edifice is found to be 
rather rambling and shapeless in design, so long as it is 
roomy and convenient. 

And so it has come to pass that the history of ednea- The 
tion in this country is closely associated with the history 
of religion, and still bears traces of the influences which 
prevailed when the chief object of all instruction was to 
fir men for the service of the Chinch, before the Refor- 
mation, when such educational advantages as were acces- 
sible were the privilege of rich men or of priests there 
were mainly two forms of discipline, that of the cloister, 
and that of the castle or the manor house. The young 
squire or nobleman was sulliciently educated if lie could 
ride and bunt, and was skilful in athletic exercises and 
in the arts of war. Very little book knowledge was 
accessible to the country gentleman, or would have 
seemed desirable either to society or to himself. Scott 
makes the Kail of Douglas express a very prevalent 
distrust of hook learning when lie said of young Mar- 
in ion, 

At fust in heart it likect me ill, 

When the King praised his clerkly skill; 

and added, 

Thanks to St llothan, son of mine, 

Save (iawain, ne’er could pen a line. 

Gawain was deigned for the priesthood. The very word 
“clerk” with its ambiguous modern meaning may remind 
jis that the power to write was once considered the 
special prerogative of the clergy and of those educated 
in monasteries. 

Indeed it is plain that the whole theory of classical Greek* • 
education is closely connected with the relations in scnH ’ din 
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shape the which the Greek and I atin tongues ha\c stood in early 
creefaand Limes to the intcllatu.il, scientific, and spiritual life <!j# 
theology. Q llls ^ n( ] om 'I he treasmes of Jewish literature as * 
found m the 1 Old Testament, and the Gicek Gospels 
as found in the New, furnished the equipment of the 
culy Ghmtnn Chinch. Gieek w is, o to speak, the 
mother tongue of the Cnurih. Si T ml wiotc in it; thtf' 
[minder of Chnstnnity spoki a dialect of it; thS*^ 
Chun lies which wen fii ->t established in J uiope were 
Greek religious colonies. Ihe first Councils of the* 
Church we r e conducted m tint language, and, wheft^ 
ciecds w< i e in t foiiuul ited, they, and the specuiatiY^ ^ 
tli curious out ol which they arose, took their shajj^' 
from the Greek language and Gieek loims of thought^ 
The tianslation ol the books of the Old Testament into* 4 ' 
Greek was one* of the ciilust t isks ot the Christia$ , 
fatheis The “Mediations' of Mucus \urelius wer$ 
wntten in Greek, nul tor cut il centuries jurisprudent 
was the only branch ol learning which was cultivated i ^ 
Latin 

Hut as the influence of the Church extended farther?, 
into the Western world Latin became moie and 
studied, hrom the time when Pope Dumasus co 
missioned Jeiome to examine and coirect mch 
veisions of the Gospels as thtn existed, and to rev$& 
the heptiugint veision of tin Old Testament, and 
to produce the authontative vusion of the whole* Bifi 
which is known as the Latin Vulgate, L the language 
ancient Rome giadually became dominant, 
schools we ie numerous among the Western nations, ad 
Hallam thinks that a knowledge of Latin was 
common by the end of the twelfth c entury than it j 
ever been bcfoie. And it is to be obseived that 
language was the bisis of mediaeval education, not me 
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‘because of the beauty or worth of the ancient Roman 
literature, which was thus made intelligible to a later age, 
llor because of its value as an mtcilec tual gymnastic, nor 
Indeed because it was regaided as the best mode of 
Obtaining a thoiough command of a modern tongue, but 
because it was the common lunguige of educated people 

* throughout Western Kuropc — the language, to a laigo 
oiteftt, of philosophj and science and even of commerce, 
but chiefly the language of religious woiship and instruc 
ition, enforced by authority as the one visible and most 
effective means of securing the unity of the Church. 

* '* During a long period the study of the ancient Greek But I atm 
; 4 #thors- of Phto and Aristotle— w as gieatly disregiulcd 

/The fears cntei tamed by Giegory the Great of the pos andvahud 
^fble dangers of seculai learning and of heathen sptcuh 
Wfts were largely shaicd by his successors, and iiom the 
;ttyldfth to the fourteenth centimes the Latin which was 
$UUed in the monastenes and schools was not classical, 
lit a debased form of hnguage, wntten and spoken for 
T .Ctical purposes for conference, 01 for ecclesiastical 
loflntroversy, by persons who were mainly indifferent to 
■^"tary form. It was n >t till a later date that Dante’s 
ctionate homage to Virgil, and Pen arch’s effoits to 
citate a taste tor the great writers of the Augustan 
$ helped to make classic al Latin again an object of 
neral study, especially m the Universities of Noithern 
Jy. 

KAnd, with tfoe revival of an interest m the master- The 
of Roman literature, there soon came— under the ^ 

lence mainly of Italian scholars, and towards the tnd hawing 
le fourteenth century— a corresponding awakening of n t f e du& t0 
to study the philosophy and the poetry of Greece. Church . 
ik another century before this revived intuest in 
reached our own land, and it is to Luthei in 
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Germany, and lo Erasmus and his friends and associates 
in England, that we must attribute the zeal for classical 
scholarship which we generally associate with the Renais- 
sance in Western Europe. With these men however 
it was no indifference to religion, nor any relapse into 
heathenish modes of thought, which led them to the 
course they look. In their case it was a profound belief 
that the interests of true religion would be well served 
by sounder and more generous education. Luther says, 
in his famous leitei to the burgomasters of Germany: — 

“When fi»-t flol -vnl the apostles throughout the world, He 
pave lliriii (lie longin'- also. Aye and beforehand, by the Roman 
rule, He had spread the Greek and Latin tongues in all lands, that , 
lbs ( in-pel might beai fruit far and wide. So bath He done now. 
No Dim knew to what end God was bringing fmth the tongues again, 
till now it is seen that it was for the Gospel's sake. . . . As wc hold 
the Gospel deal then, so let us hold the languages fast. If we do not 
keep the tongues, we shall not keep the Gospel. As the sun to the 
shadow, so is the tongue itself to all the glosses of the Fathers. 
Ah, how glad the dear Falheis would have been if they could have- 
so learned Holy Scripture.’' 

And Erasmus too, whose profound spiritual enthusiasm, 
furnishes the key both lo his educational reforms and 
to his pitiless satires, makes his well-known Colloquies 
the vehicle for denunciations against the corruption of 
the Church, and shows in other ways that he regarded 
the light which learning could throw upon religious and 
Scriptural studies, as of far more importance than the 
elegancies of scholarship, or of mere literary style. 

Indeed there was a fundamental difference between 
the educational theory of Erasmus and that of Ascharc 
and his fast friend Sturm of Strasburg. The formed 
sought to treat Latin as a living language, and to make*, 
his scholars speak and think in it. But Sturm and.; 
Ascham regarded it of chief importance to aim.# 
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elegance in the choice and use of Latin as a vehicle 
of literary ox press ion. And while Melancthon, Luther, 
and Sturm in Germany, and Erasmus, Aseham, Chcke, 
Colei, and Smith, in England, were in very different 
ways urging the claims of Greek and Latin scholarship 
either as instruments of general cultivation and as aids 
tO religious reform, the Jesuits resohed to fight heresy 
with the same weapons, and the schools which they 
established on the Continent differed mainly from others 
in their insistence on Latin as the gieat factor in educa- 
- tion, to the practical exclusion of Greek. As Mr Charles 
Parker says in the Assays on a Liberal Education : — 

'“They (the Jcm.uK) knew but one end, the intcre^K of the 
Church; one sacicd text, the Vulgate; one lheviary, the Roman; 
one will, their tleiieial’s. So in then schools, they would have hut 
one spoken language, Latin; one style, that of Cicuro; one theology, 
that of Aquinas; one philosophy, that of ArNotle, read in Latin 
translations and inleipieled when possible by Aquinas. All tliL 
was matter of obedience. Read, write, speak Lahn, was one rule. 
Imitate Cicero, was another. An indepimkiit Mylc might footer 
independent thought, which might possibly ripen into independent 
action. Every class spoke Latin, every class read Cicero for prose, 
and Virgil for verse. Three classes learned giammar, the fourth 
humanity, and the fifth rhe'onc. The study of Latin was mainly 
directed to the formation of an eloquent st)lc to he used in the 
service of the Church.” 

It must be added that the rules laid down by the 
Jesuit fathers in the Ratio Siitdiorwn contain many wise 
and valuable suggestions about methods of teaching, and 
! v ; may still be studied with advantage by those who desiie 
to make Latin an effective instrument of literary culture. 
But schools of this type, founded by the zeal of the 
Tfirst members of the Society of Jesus, after the establish- 
r ment of that society by Loyola in 1540, were, though 
' common in Germany and France, unable to find a foot- 
ling in England. The Reformation and the revival of 
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Greek learning combined to give a definite and peba 
local character to the educational foundations 
sixteenth century in England. Winchester and Eton ha 
been founded by William of Wykeham and by 1 
respectively. Both were ecclesiastical foundations^ 
provision for choristers and chaplains, a warden^ 
fellows— and were rather designed to he commuiL„_^ 
of adult and youthful scholars than schools in the rod 4 
sense. A connexion was established between Etoii i 
King’s College, Cambridge, and between Winchester \ 
New College, Oxford. Of the other foundations anteftS 
to the sixteenth century, the greater part were att£ 
to cathedral or other religious foundations. 

Mr A. T. Leach in his interesting and labor] 
researches into the history of grammar schools 
shown that before the Reformation there were) 
such schools connected with cathedrals, chari 
monasteries, hospitals, and guilds of various 
besides a few founded by private benevolence. XJri 
the Protector Somerset many of these, especially tj ^ 
which came within the provisions of the Chantries , 
were dissolved, rather on religious grounds, becau 
the view of the Parliament of Edward VI. super; 
and errors were taught in them, than with any deri 
discourage or impoverish general educaiion. It 
least the ostensible design of the Edwardian legisfi| 
to promote learning rather than to encourage a feW-f 
to spend their time in saying masses and singing ] 

A Royal Commission was formed in this'' reign to^i 
the continuance of ancient grammar schools on afttijl 
footing, but it is clear from Mr Leach’s inve&tig 
that this measure was not always effective, and 
the process of reconstruction and in the attempt- 
1 Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation * 





yh £ grammar .school from ecclesiastical influence, much 
;Vjijtmt>le property was lost or alienated from education, 

S I some abuses crept in. Latimer loudly complained 
tvfche Act for the Continuing or Re-forming of the 
grammar Schools had not been properly canied into 
“ But now many grammar schools be taken, sold 
made away to the great slander of you and your 
to the grievous offence of the people, to the most 
liniserable drowning of youth in ignorance, and to the 


fflkcpy of the Universities.” 

% "Perhaps the best and most characteristic example of Roger 
s^e new influences which helped to shape the educational A * cham ' 
locals of the sixteenth century is Roger Ascham, a scholar, 
man of affairs, an adherent of the reformed faith, as 
I 4 $U as a tutor and lecturer. He was born in Yorkshire 
year 1515. lie came of an ancient and substantial 
Ijfamily, entered the University of Cambridge at what was 
OTfcn the not unusual age of fifteen, and, after a very 
:|>€tiourable academic career, was admitted to a fellowship 
w*St John’s College. He became a college lecturer, 
gfeid Greek publicly in the University, and was chosen 
S#|®ic Orator. He also filled the office of instructor in 
§P$'’ learned languages to the Princess Elizabeth, after- 
pSfttds queen, in whose favour he remained until his 
||fefrth in 1568. During three years, from 1550 to 1553, 
served as secretary to Sir Richard Morysine at the 
gpprt of the Emperor Charles V., and in this capacity 
Sqiiired the experience which was afterwards recounted 
S^us Report arid Discourse of the Affairs and State of 
*$$&**}• * n his absence he was appointed Latin 
&H|j$etary to Edward VI. — an office which he continued 
Bp^old during the two subsequent reigns. It is much 

credit of Mary and of Bishop Gardiner and ^ 
Signal Pole that Ascham, though he adhered to the 
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Reformed faith, retained his Latin sccrclaiyship through 
her reign. 

'Jims his life pi evented unusual and very varied 
oppoitunities of af<|immg knowledge respecting the 
social and intellectual movements of ins time. 'That 
time was, both in the political and the ulieioii^ spheres, 
one of unusual activity and umot 'I lu, t iptirc of 
Constantino])!e by the Turks had caused the dispersion 
of many scholars, some of whom lit d to Italy, and be- 
came famous teachers, <. ^peualiy of the* Greek language 
and liteialure. In this wav a desire foi learning had 
spread into Kuropi, and some of the more eminent 
English sdiolais Sir John ('lieke, Gro< vn, Linncre, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Latimci, W’ailiam. and Giindal, 
aftci w.uds Archbishop of (\inicrbui). Dean Golet, the 
Jomvlei of St Paul’s School, ami lady its first head- 
master, Sir Thomas More, and Pirn sinus became the 
pioneers of the revival of classical le. lining in England. 
With ne:uly all of these Ascliam w;b intimate. They 
had, like himself, visited Italy, and studied (beck under 
professors theie. But it is rcmaikable, and not wholly 
accidental, that the Renaissance was coincident with fhe 
Reformation, and that the group of scholars and thinkers 
with whom Ascham was associated were all gieatly 
influenced by the teaching of Luther, and by his de- 
nunciations of the negligence and ( orruption into which 
the Roman Church of that day had fallen. The dis- 
solution of monasteries, and the introduction of Greek 
teaching in the English Univ eisities, were parts of the 
same movement which made the sixteenth century so 
memorable for the emancipation of the intellect of* 
Europe and for the beginnings of English literature. 
The love of learning, and freedom of thought in religion, 
were naturally akin. 
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The \ Schokmasier . 

\ 


■ The book which gives Ascham his chief title to a The 
jpkee in the history of Education was written later, ^° st€ ' r% 
and was not published till alter his deatlt. It is called 
“Scholemasiei ; Or, A Plain and Perfect Way of 
.Teaching Children to Understand, Wiile, and Speak the 
djatin Tongue.” 'I’he ends to which his suggestions were 
directed extended far beyond the limits of the nu-ie ac- 
quirement of a language. In writing thi*. book," be says, 

<“I have had earnest respect to three special points : tiuth 
■of religion, honesty m living, and right ordci in learning.” 

.The moral aim of all intellectual discipline is conspicuous 
^throughout his pedagogic treatise. 'The character he 
.wants to form is that of one “giavc, stedfasl, silent of 
tongue, secret of heart, not hasty in making, but constant 
Cth keeping, any promise; not r«ish in utteiing, but wary 
an considering every matter, and thereby not quick in 
^speaking, but deep of judgment, whether they write or 
..give counsel in all weigh ly affairs,... llis wit should be 
Jquick without lightness, sharp without brittleness, desirous 
fofgood things without new fangleness, diligent in painful 
“?thjngs without wcarisomeness, and constant in good-will 
vto do all things well.” In reference to school discipline, 


^Ascham’s book is an earnest vindication of the need of 
^gentleness and sympathy in dealing with children, and 
Sf* strong protest against the cruelties often practised by 
pedagogues of the type of Nicholas Udal, the head- 


Q^aster of Eton, whose pitiless flogging was a scandal 
gifren in that age. A school, Ascham thought, should 
mt, as its name implies, Lucius litfmirum , — the house 
||f.'play and pleasure, not of fear and bondage. “ Love 
better than fear, gentleness better than beating, to 
Sing up a child rightly in learning.” 

The admirable description and analysis of A^cham’s 
SHthod of teaching which is to be found in Mr Quick’s 



*5 
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Am ham 
and hh 
royal 
pupils. 


Educational Reformers makes it unnecessary for me to 
enter into any detailed criti< ism of the pedagogical 
leaching of the “ Scholcmaster.” Aselmm’s discussion of 
the several \ allies of imitation, paraphrase, and translation, 
enters into much detail. Language was, in his view, the 
one staple element in all education, because it w.'u helpful 
to mail) other objects than itself, and had o i.uiun to all 
leading, to all aujiureinenl, and 10 all the experience of 
life. Ollier studies, he though!, might in their way be 
useful, but with some revive. "Some wits, moderate 
enough by nature, be many times maired by overmuch 
study and use of viinc m es ; namely, music, arithmetic, 
and geometi). Tiu'-c sciences, as they sharpen men’s 
WiP- o\ ei nun h, so they change mens manners o\cr soon, 
if the\ be not moderately mingled and wisely applied to 
m'iiu good use of life. Mark all mathematical heads 
which be only and wholly bent to tho^e sciences, how 
sohtai) they he themselves, how unlit to li\e with others, 
and how unapt to save in the world !" 

Apait from the mam purpose of the book, some 
uii urns Hashes of light are shed by it upon the social 
and lehgioiis life of the period. One of these comes from 
the chaiming picture of Ascham’s inteiview with Lady 
Jane (hey, whom lie found once at her lathei’s house at Y 
i’.radgate, in Leicestersliite, reading the P/ncJo of Plato 
in Oieek, while all the icsl of the court 1 )' company were 
hunting m the park. On asking her why she denied 
herself a share in the pastime, the young lady spoke 
earnestly of the pleasure she derived from her Greek 
studies, and added, “ My book hath been so much my 
pleasure, and bringeth me daily more pleasure and more,. v 
that in respect of it ail other pleasures in very deed be 'L 
but triiles and troubles unto me." And the panegyric -■ 
on his own pupil, Queen Elizabeth, though not free from 
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the exaggeration of a courtier, is interesting as a proof 
that the ladies of the sixteenth century were not indilferent 
to the higher learning : “ It is to your shame, you young 
gentlemen of England,” said Asclum, “tha-. one maid 
should go beyond you all in excellency of learning and 
knowledge of divers tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of this court, and all they together show 
not so much good will, spend not so much time, bestow 
not so many liouis daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase of learning and knowledge as doth the Queen’s 
Majesty herself.” 

A pleasant light is thrown upon the manners of the 
time by the story of the old tutor’s regular visits to the 
Queen, that they might read Latin and (ireek books 
together, and diversify their exercises by games of chess 
and draughts. 

It was with less satisfaction that the serious and Hu expert- 
scholarly Asrhnrn recounted other incidents which arc 0111 ,w 
panied the re\ival of learning. Italy had become the 
resort of scholais, and the chief channel thiough which 
Greek erudition found its way to Western Europe. I Jut 
it had also become the favourite haunt of pleasiue-lovitig 
young noblemen and gentlemen from England, and the 
state of society and of morals in that country filled him 
with anxiety. He once spent nine days in Venice, and 
in that little time lie jaw in that one city “moio liberty 
to sin than ever I heard tell of in our noble city of 
London in ninp years.” “Time was when Italy and 
Rome have been to the great good of 11s that now live, 
the best breeders and bringers up of the worthiest men, 

"not only for wise speaking, but also Tor well doing in all 
civil aftairs that ever was in the world. But now that 
time is gone, and, though the place remain, yet the old 
and present manners do differ as far as blue k and while, 

15—2 
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//is of her 
writings. 


as virtue and vice.” He thought that the atheisiii^ 
idleness, and extravagance of Italy at that period in out\ 
history were of evil example to rich young men coming 
from England, and were exercising an unwholesome, 
influence on our social life at home : and he denounced’ 
some of the new fashions with vigour, and with a grave 
sadness which had no puritanical rigom in it. “These' 
be the enchantments of Circe brought out of Italy to, 
mar men’s manner^ in England." 

Of bis other writings, the best known were a trans*? 
lation from a commentary on some of the New Testament „ 
epistles, and his own 1 aim letters, of which l 1 ’ tiller, in; 
his “Worthies," says that they were the “only Latin; 
letters extant of any Englishman, — the more the pity/? 
These letters furnish the history of the difficulties anil 
anxieties of the scholar’s life, his serious illnesses which, 
twice sorely interrupted the course of his academic dutie$$ 
and the cneouiagement he gave to his royal pupil 40) 
pursue with avidity her liberal studies. 

His place in the history of education is that of 
who regarded with sympathy the older classical discipline^ 


as well as the new revival of interest in Greek, but wK$ 
looked with fresh eyes upon the traditional methods fljj 
teaching, and suggested some rational and practical 
provements. He was a “ humanist ” of the same type-M 
Milton, who thought it the first business of teaching ^ 
make a man an accomplished and thoughtful gentleman! 
high-minded, courageous, and industrious in the pu?s$i 
of truth, and who considered that the study of langtta&jjg 
logic, rhetoric, and the related sciences, were the 
instruments for the attainment of this end. 

It was to the influence of such men as Ascham$H 
his friends — scholars and statesmen, who were deef^p 
penetrated with the refouning spirit in religion, 
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S( % Paul's School 

cared foi the piomotion ('I learning ioi its own sike, and 
riot as a iik ms ot pioinniing the interests of the Chuich. 

— that we owe the ugmente (due itionaT inundations of 
the sixteenth < entury 

Ot these, Deni C olet’s gieat school of M Paul s -V /W j 
^1510) \ms almost the hist which d stun tl> iinud it 1 
a high sccuhr education, md deliberately di unwed any 
Special <(( ksnstie d puipn e lhou^h the 4 ioundci w is 
Dean of st Pauls, he s u\c 111 his t ltuies no sh 11 c of the 
government to his ^ kcc-Ssois in the Chiptu, but conlided 
the whole, futiue ul.iumstiation to 1 ti idmg guild 1 , to the' 

Comp my of Minus, who luve since honniu lbly fullilled 
for ncail) toui centimes the uut) he assigned to them 
"His seholvs who win foi iui to number c \ it tly T5 ,, 
in commeinontion of the numhei of tidies in ll e net of 
the Apostles wuc to be drawn from ill n turns md 
countries, and to be insliuctid luely in the am lent 
tongues Scholastic I ltm w is stiu tly excluded oy the 
^statutes, but ( hi 1sln.11 writers wen ldmissible, if in good 
Latin r J he II1J1 M istei was to be' “Ii lined in good 
and dean Litin literjtnre, and also in (neck, if such may 
k he gotten.” I his condition d re ulition signifu intly te 
v minds us tint it th it dit< the (mek ie\n il hid unde 
, but little elf etive way 

By the end of the eentur), founders such is 1 ami nee r\ am pits 
Shemft at Rugby, ind John Lyon of II 11 row, felt fuel 
„ to insist on (jteck »s a nc(essary clement of their e out « ,f<mn<ia 
^Hesiod, however, being the only Greek poet named in ttom ' 
jr&e Hairow statutes 

he founder of Chester Gnmmar School, 15*58, en- Chester . 

will time wuc ilwns Mu ht g io*I li enfure, h >tli T ihn md 
^(ixeek, nnd g« «> 1 m lior , uch i*. h 1 « die K0111 m 1 1 « cjiii nrc j lined 
sy* wisdom, espe nil) Christnn authois, tint wiote lliui wi ilom 





Man- 

chester. 


L mth. 
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with dean :mc] chaste Latin, either in prose or verse -for mine intent 
is by fouiif 1 injr this school -penally to inru.iw knowledge and 
wot ^hipping of (lod, and good Clnistinn lift. and manners in the 
cliilt lien.” and tin n lie cimmciau-s the OilliMiuie^ anil "Insti- 
tnli <•] Krusmus, Ovid, ( item, Terence, 1 b>rnce, and Virgil, and 
‘‘Hue I ..it in spurli all I’ai baric, all corruption and liltliincss, and 
such abuses as the blind w«»iM brought m. to be in'm.!) banished 
and excluded, so that the mailer shall only teaih v hat is best, and 
such authois as am; with wisdom joined tin pure eloquence.” 

So ilu: Indenture of hVuffmcnt of the Manchester 
(Irnmmar School set^ toiiii that — 

“the liboiul snenre 01 ait o! (n.un: i.ar is the giound and fountain of 
all the olhei Jibn d .uis ur Julias, which .-amice and spring out 
of the sni w, vuili.-ui which science, the others cannot perfectly be 
lud hn N mm of (Iiaimnai is the Gate by the which all other hath 
beet, h .mu d and known.” And further the deed complains “that 
the ti idling of clnldieti in school had not been jnactised in that 
luiic lor want of a suliiciont .schoolman ei 01 usher, so that the 
ei'ddien having piegn.uil wits, haw; been for the most pail brought 
up ludely and idly, and not in viitm\ cunning, ni.ditnm, literature,* 
and good manners. ’* 

'Fite preamble of the Charter of Edward VI., in 
founding a grammar school at Louth — a school which 
in later times has had the distinction of producing the 
poet Tennyson— sets forth the conception of a grammar 
school with more of breadth and liberality than was 
generally expressed, however distinctly intended, by many 
private founders. It is probable that the views of the 
Protector Somerset aie traceable in the words ; — 

“WlicuMs wc have always coveted, with a most exceeding 
vehement and anient desire, that good literatu.e and discipline 
might be diffused and propagated thiough all the pmb of our King- 
dom. as wherein the best government and administration of affairs 
consists, and theiefore with no small earnestness have we been 
intent on the libeial institution nf youth, that it may be brought up 
to science in places of our Kingdom most proper and suitable for 
such functions, it being as it were the foundation and growth of our 
Commonwealth, and lming ccitain and unquestionable knowledge 
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Ciijjite of Masters. 

Mini our town of Louth is a place um^t lit and proper foi Mich 
teaching and instructing, and is veiy populous, and well slocked 
with youth.” 

And then follow the usual regulations about Latin, Greek, 
grammatical science, and godly learning generally. 

Fifty-one such foundations, including Sedbergh, Bir- 
mingham, Tonbridge, Christ’s Hospital, and Shrewsbury, 
owe their origin to the six years of Edward VI. Twenty 
more were established during the teign of Philip and 
Mary, and no less than i;^6 others, including West- 
minster, Merchant Taylors’, Bedford, Bristol, Colahester, 
Wakefield, and Aldenham in the reign of Elizabeth. 

With what seriousness of purpose the early reformers 
of learning set about their task may be judged from the 
efforts made by Dean Colot to obtain masters well 
equipped with the necessary knowledge and teaching 
power. He had before founding St Paul’s made choice, 
for the first High Master, of John Lyly, the friend and 
fellow-student of More, who had mastered the Latin 
language in Italy, and even travelled farther East, and 
lived in the island of Rhodes, to perfect his knowledge 
of Greek. Fie had at one time very nearly accepted the 
vows of a Carthusian monk ; lie was, however, thoroughly 
imbued with the pedagogic spirit, and was, in the opinion 
of Erasmus, a “thorough master in the ait of educating 
youth.” “I have often longed,” said Colei, in a letter 
to Erasmus, “that the boys of my school should be 
educated in the way in which you say that they should he 
taught/’ and having found Lyly to possess needful qualifi- 
cations, he made, by his statutes, provision for what in 
those days was a very handsome stipend, in order to 
show his sense of the dignity of the office. 

“But an uivlcr- master was not so easy to find. Colet had 
written to Erasmus in .September, 1511, wishing him to look one out 


C hour, of 
Masters. 
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for him. Erasmus wrote in October, and informed him that hehia^lf 
mentioned his want to some of the college dons. One of them t>a4: 
replied by Miccringiy asking: ‘Who would put up with the life/6| 
a schoolmaster who could get a living in any other way?’ Whetb-v 
upon Erasmus modestly uiged that he thought the education 
youth was the tnmi honouiable of all callings, and that there cc&Icf 
be no labour more pleasing to God than the ('hrbtian t mining* 
hoys. At which the Cambridge doctor turned up Ins nose in cofK, 
tempt, and sioinfull) icplied: ‘If any one want" to give himself Up* 
entirely to llie seiviee of Christ, let him enter a in-maMi'iy/*’ * 1 
“Era-anus veiiluied to (jue ii «u windier Si Paul did not platy 
true religion rather in vwik of h mty — in doing as much good ‘ftfr 
possible to our liii'.d.i'oi'i -. } 'Pile other rejecUd altogether so ertufe; 
a notion, 1 Heboid,' said he, ‘we must leave all; in that is perfection^ 
4 J Jo scared \ e .111 he ‘•.lid i<> leave all, 5 promptly returned Erasing 
‘wlm, when In* lias a chance of doing good toothers, refuses thetast 
hecau-e it js too humble in the eyes of the world.’ ‘Anil then,’ wro^ 
E> .isinu.', ‘ lest 1 slu add get into a quarrel, I bade the man good-bye 1 /’* 


The scheme 
of study. 


In nearly all the instruments of foundation grea# 
stress is laid upon the qualifications of the master jjfot 
is always to he a giavc and godly man, and of good; 
repute. Archbishop 1 lnrt.net, in founding ChigweliJ 
specially records his wish that the headmaster “stta}| 
be a graduate of one of the Universities, not underj 
twenty-seven years of age, skilful in the Greek aiMtf; 
Latin tongues, a good poet, of a sound religion, neitherf 
Papist nor Puritan, of a grave behaviour, of a sober onj|< 
honest convei nation, no tippler nor haunter of ale-house^ 
no puffer of tobacco, and, above all, one apt to teat 
and severe in his government” ;^j 

It will be observed that in all the statutes and te 
ments of this century the Gieek and Latin languages 1 
spoken of as the staple of the instruction to be giti 
in giaramar schools. Yet there was no theory about : 
disciplinal value of linguistic studies, no conscious ; 


Sechohm, The Oxford Reformers. 
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Sp&' and preference for such studies, after weighing the 
Sutras of physics or mathematics or modern literature. 

P&se languages \htc to be taught because they were 
fee key and passport to all the learning which was then 
fejtant, because they formed the only kind of study which 
then been formulated and made definite. The 7 )v- 
-Graimnar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, and the Qjuidri - 
n — Music, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, 
jbe&jdes philosophy, ethics, history, might all in their way 
$)$ "useful parts of a gentleman’s education ; but no one 
jfljf them could be learned at all except in the languages 
M Greece and Rome. N01 was the moral training to be 
^dissociated in any way from the educational system. A 
, serious religious purpose is frequently visible in the 
>|Minances of the foundcis; grammar, good manners, 
i||rtue, religion, and purity of lite aie constantly enuine- 
jjfbxA together, not as things to be taught independently 
,|k£ f&tcchisms or creeds, but as objects to be obtained 
i'.and through the diligent study of language and the 
of the best ancient authors. 

|p?.]ft r hen the foundcis and framers of statutes descended Details of 
^particulars, they often displayed a curious lack of 
gination and forethought, and insisted on details of currint * 
itjruction which appeared to them at the moment the llim ' 
iapstin vogue, as if they were to become perpetual and 
i incapable of improvement. The subjects of iristruc- 
3^ and even the books to be used, arc often prescribed 
I great minuteness. For example the Ordinances of 
^ees (1583) enjoin 

^^naster to make hi ^ scholars perfect in the Latin and (iicck 
j&tfiar — using the Queen’s grammar and accidence, as set forth l)y 
Parity— ■Esop’i Fables, then certain books of Cicero, then Sallust 
ar, and afterwards Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the pod.-., and 
c Grammar of Cleonard.” 
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At Hruton all scholars wore to be taught “gram- 
mar, after the form of Magdalen College, Oxford, or 
St Paul's, London, and not songs or polite learning, 
nor English reading; but to be made perfect Latin 
men.” 

At East Retford (1551) the Statutes framed by an 
Archbishop of York enter fully into detail, and specify 
not only tjie books, but also the exact amount and 
order of the classical woik lor each form and class in 
the school. 

“The said Schoolmaster and Usher, or one of them to every form 
of '.eholais, within the said Grammar School, shall teach these books 
and authors m mdei hereafter following, that is to say, unto their € 
schulai s df tin Ftnt Form within the said Grammar School the figures 
and char.uMcis of letters, to join, wiite, sound, and pronounce the 
same plainly ancl perfectly. And immediately to learn the inflection 
of nouns and \01hs, which, if it be done with diligence, a good and 
apt nature in one yeai may attain a peifect reading, pronouncing, 
and declining of nouns and vcibs; ancl the more pionc natures may 
spare some p.ul of the first year to hear the explication of Tully’s 
Epistles, and write ancl repeat certain Latin words out of them. 
Item, in the Second Form, after usual repetition of the inflection of 
nouns and vcibs, which is attained in the First Form, a more full 
explication of the Synlaxis of Construction must be shewed, and 
the other hours of reading may be spent in the Colloquia Erasrai, , 
and some harder Epistles of Fully, which must be dissolved and 
discussed vcibatim, and the reason of every construction showed. 
This form is requited to turn sentences bom English to Latin* 
And further we ordain, that in this foiin be taught the Scriptures, 
both the Old anil New Testaments Sallust, and Justinian’s Institutes,' 
if the Schoolmaster and Usher be seen in the same. Item, the; 
said Schoolmaster or Usher shall read and teach unto the Thirds 
Form of scholais within the said Grammar School, the King’s 
Majesty’s Latin Grammar, Virgd, Ovid, and Tully’s Epistlesf^ 
Copra. Erasmi veiborum el rerum, or so many of the said authors 
as the said schoolmaster shall think convenient for the capacity 
and profit of his scholars, and every day to give unto his ssifiL}, 
scholars one English to be made into Latin. Item, the si&L, 
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School master or Usher shall teach to the Fourth Komi of scholars 
within tlie said Gi animai School to know the breves and longs, and 
moke verses, and they of this form shall wiite every week some 
epistle in Latin, and give it to the said Master or Usher at the end 
of the week. And also the said Master shall teach the scholars of 
this form the (beck Grammar, and also the Hebrew Gtammar, if he 
be expert in the same, and some Greek authors, so far as his learn- 
ing and convenient time will serve thereunto. " 

Disputations, or public exercises or appositions, were Dhputa- 
a favourite form of intellectual exercise, and were often iions ’ 
insisted on in deeds or statutes : e.g., Sir Roger Manwood 
(1580), in his regulations (or the Sandwich Grammar 
School, ordains that 

» 

“there shall annually he kept in the school disputations from 7 
to 9 in the forenoon, and the Master shall desiic the Parsons and 
Vicars of the town, with one or two others of knowledge, to be 
present, if it please them, to hear the same. The disputation 
being ended, to doteimine which three of the whole munbei of 
forms have done best by the judgments of the Master and learned 
hearers." 

Then he makes further provision for prizes of silver pens 
to the best debaters, and wills 

“that the whole company go in order decently by two and two to 
the parish Church, the three victors lo come Iasi, next to ihe Master 
and Usher, each of them having a garland on his head, and then in 
the Church to kneel or stand, and to say or sing some convenient 
Psalm or Hymne, with a Collect making mention of the Church, 
the realm, the prince, the town, and the founder.” 

• 

The ordinances of St Bees prescribe that every week 
two shall be appointed to declaim upon some theme an 
Trout before dinner, and afterwards exhibit verses upon 
the same theme to the Master. 

' There were also in many schools contentions as to 
the principles of grammar capping or “potting verses.” 
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Strype, in his edition of Slow’s Survey of London^ 
speaking of Merchant Taylors’ School : * " 

“I myself have yearly seen the scholars of divers 
Schools repair unto the churchyard of St llurlhohmiew the PriorfJ^, 
SmithHeld, where upon a bank boaitled about under a 
one scholar hath stopped up and there hath opposed and arisw$&8j 
till he were by some better scholar overcome and put down j 
then the overcoincr taking the plaef* «lid like a* the first, and 
end the best oppose is and answerers had rewards. It made‘%C^ 
good schoolmasters and aho good scholars diligently to pi^paflfe 
themselves for the obtaining of such reward.” ' ' 

■ \:y| 

Hours of It is very characteristic of the strenuous character:^ 
tf tecu/h ^ discipline enjoined in the ancient grammar schpd^ 

ing. and of the high — not to say severe — standard of ptjM 

and of work set up before the scholars, that the houri : j§| 
study, and the days of relaxation, are often regulated -S 
a rigid fashion which would be thought intolerable* 
the schoolmasters and pupils of later and more ’s^ 
and self-indulgent times. The father of Francis 
(Sir Nicholas, the Lord Keeper in 1570) drew up*| 
statutes of St Alban’s School, in which inter alia 
prescribed : — 

"The Schoolmaster shall every learning day from the 25th, 
March unto the jotli of September be at the school by the sti 
6 of the clock in the morning, and from Scptcmbei 30th to March| 
by 7, and continue in teaching until 11 of the clock, and shall 1 
the school again by 1 of the dock in the afternoon, and shstf}' l 
there until 5 of the clock teaching.” 

Sir Thomas Fanshaw’s statutes for Dronfieb 
Derbyshire, contain a like limitation as to the ! 
holidays : — 

*T strictly inhibit the Schoolmaster and Usher, upon pen^jEf 
loss of their places, that they grant no efium or play days, 
scholars upon any pretext, but I appoint that the scholars eta 
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Jumay aftd Saturday, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, play of course. 

Wm time be no breaking up nor leaving of school, save only 
<MMay s before the feast of 1. aster, two days bclore the! feast of 
it, and four or live days bclore ChristmdS, and the school to 
again upon the Wednesday in Master week, the Wednesday 
feast of Pentecost, and the fust Monday after the luclllh 
Joyin' Christmas, witliout delay.” 

^VThe long summer vacation, so dear to the modern Vamtiotu. 
E^polinaster, was unknown in the Elizabethan times, 
known would have been sternly denounced as 
Effeminate and unreasonable. ' 1 'he Sandwich statutes 
Ordain—- < 

<*■/ , 

j^V,. “That neither the master nor uglier, without license of the 
IgjOveniors shall absent him.iclf above twenty days in the year from 
school, nor so much but upon good and urgent cause, and in 
*l$af .vacant time the one to supply the other’s ollice upon suinc good 
&fcnjvenient allowance as they can agree, so ro, both at once may not 
$$?iny wise be absent from the said school.” 

fy* Indeed, holida)s in any form are allowed as a rather 
fudging concession to human weakness, and when 
yj^wed are rather for the teachers than for the boys, 
pjr John Deane (1558), in the statutes for VVillon School 
be&hire), which he founded, is considerate enough to 


fr^tf 44 Because nothing that is perpetual is pleasant, I will that the 
lolmuster shall have liberty once in every year thirty days to 
^Altogether absent to recreate himself— he always providing that 
Scholars lose no time in his absence, but they be occupied in their 
k$ till his return.” 

gpllt need hardly be said that the rod was an essential Punish - 
fife, of the school apparatus. The corporate seals of 7 
endowed schools, e.g. of Uppingham (1584) and 
jjjjfth (1552), represent the master with a rod in his 
But the Chigweli ordinances, which, as I have 
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before said, were made by an Archbishop, and were 
of a later date, were humaner in their protest against 
severity. 

“AYe constitute ami ordain that the schoolmastci s do not exceed 
in their collection') above the number ul three stupes with the rod at 
any one tune; that they stiikc not any scholar upon tin. head or the 
check with tin ir list 01 the palms of their hand- upon pain or loss 
of forty shillings, to be iK faulted by the gowinois out of their yearly 
wages; that they do not cm sc nor icmiIi tin ii -/’hours; that for 
speaking hnghsli in the I-atin school, tin* scholar be collected with 
the Junta, ami lot swearing w itli tiie / jd ; that monitors be appointed 
to note and piesent iliui rudme>s. iireveient and indecent de- 
meanour in the stieel-, in the chuich, 01 then puhln* sports.” 

Hcieiu wo iueogi.i/c one of the cardinal faults of the < 
grammar school system, or at least one of the serious 
limitations to its usefulness. Except in Ascham’s writings 
and in those of Mulcasler, who was (1561) the first head- 
master ot Merchant Taylors' School, one finds little or no 
ten ignition of the impoitance of a good method of teach- 
ing. Ceitnmly, there is no evidence that any body thought 
it nccessaiy to facilitate the early efforts of a schoolboy, 
or to make learning interesting or pleasant to him. 
Ascham indeed was a signal exception to this general 
lule. So much of the old spirit of monastic austerity 
— a spirit, which measured the value of all discipline by 
its hardness and painfulness-— survived in the schools, 
that one of the merits often claimed for classical 
teaching was the difficulty it presented to the learners. 
Many of the pedagogues of those centuries, down to 
lchabod Crane, the switch of whose rod Washington 
Irving heard through the woods of sleepy Hollow,* as rf 
the “schoolmaster urged tardy loiterers over the flowery 
paths of learning,” seem never to have been quite sure 
that they were doing justice to their scholars unless the 
lessons were made repulsive and distasteful. The belief 
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that the nai difficulties of life are grave enough without 
burdening it with aitilirial diltioilties, that time and 
labour might easily be economized by .seeming the willing 
co-operation of the student, and by adopting methods 
which should be pleasant ab well as rational, has to some 
extent, but alas ! not yet to the full extent, been at last 
recognized by modern teachers. Hut until this belief 
became prevalent, one could hardly expert that the tra- 
ditional gerund-grinding and inemmy work would be 
greatly improved. 

Hut, after all, the characteristic note of the schools 
of the Renaissance was the generous desire of the^"'* 
^founders to make learning accessible to all scholars who 
could receive and make a right use of it, whether they 
were poor or rich. Most of the statutes are very impel a- 
tive on this point. There is often a positive piohibition 
against the exaction of lees in any form. Sometimes a 
special fee 01 gratuity — the cockpenny or an Master gift 
— is recognised as legitimate; and sometimes learning 
other than Latin and Cl reek— e.g., even reading and 
arithmetic — are permitted to count as extras and to be 
paid for. Hut, as a rule,/rar grammar schools — although 
technically the word "free” does not exactly mean 
, gratuitous, but often simply signifies exemption horn eccle- 
. siastical control— were understood to be places in which 
every scholar could claim admission without money or 
reward. Peter IJlimdell of Thorton (i 59y), the founder 
r of a school still famous, was very expl'u it in his directions 
i,on this subject. He limited the number of scholars to 
one hundred and fitly, and gave a preference for admission 
"to those brought up in the parish, but adds : 

s, . ,4 *I 1 tbe same number be not filial up, the want shall be .supplied 
'With the children of foreigners if with the consent of ten householders 
of Tiverton. And my desire i\ that they will make choice of the 
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cliil'fren of such foreigners as are of honest u-pulatian nn<l feat 
without regarding the rich abuse the poor.” .1 '!>' 

And tlien, after providing a stipend of ^£50 to the hd$a^ 
master, and 20 marks for the usher, lie adds: - • 

“ Ami my liope and desiie and will is that they hold theltls^ \m : 
sail slied and content with lli.it recompense lor then* ti.nail, Mlhopt 
seeking or exacting any moie either of pauul 01 children, whk$ 
prucuielh favour t“ giveis and the cnntr.m h i» do n6t'4t! 

cannot give, lor my meaning is that it -!• ti L be s< »r v,»ei a free schwl,; 
anil not a school of eviction, ” 'x \ 


It is to CrrtnniLi that we owe the 111 -t distinct utter* 

, f- • ' 

ance of the generous policy which afterwards inspired 
sixteenth centuiy donors and testators. “It came*sgt 
pass.*’ « 5 .us Savin', “that when they should elect 
children of the grammar school,” in the newlv-convertgj 
cuthcdml chinch of Canteibury, “there were of the coni: 

* , j - i 

missioned more than one or l\vo who would have notfg 
admitted but sons and \ mmger brethren of gentleDM^l 
urging that “husbandmens children were more meefc'fS* 
the plough, and to be aitiliceis, than to occupy the pla&e 
of the learned sort ; fo we have as much need of plough 
men as ot any other stale, and all sorts of men may $0$ 
go to school.” To which Cranim_r replied : — y -T? 

“T giant much of yum meaning herein ns needful in a Comitf|^jj| 
wealth, hut yet ut Icily to exclude the ploughman's son and the-] 
man’s son hum the benefit of learning is as much as to say. 1 ', 
Almighty 1 3 ml should 1101 he at Illicit} to bestow Ilis gi cat 
grace 1 upon any pci son. nor now! cie el>e but as we and oiher^ 
dull appoint them to be employed according lo our fanry, and*l 
according to Hit* most godly will and pleasure, who giveth 
both of learning and other perfection^ in ail sciences unto all l 
and states of people iiulilferenlly. Even $0 doth lie inanyi^ 
withdraw from them and their posterity again those beneficia* 
if they he not thankful. Wheiefore, if the gentleman's soul 
to learning, let him he admitted; if not apt, let the poor manfelj 
that is apt, enter his room.” 
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No provision \jor girls education . 

AnJ this sentiment of Ciamncr's happily remained 
for generations the chief and most honourable charac- 
tetistic of the ancient grammar schools. The education 
they afforded was suited to the sons of gentlemen ; hut 
it was not restiicted to the sons of gentlemen. It might 
qualify a boy of any rank to acquire University distinc- 
tion, and to become a judge or a bishop. Hut no money 
was to be required of the pupil ; no social distinctions 
were to be recognisable in the school itself; and it was 
one of the highest liiumph^ of the whole system, when 
the governors of a grammar school were able to poijil to 
a scholar of humble origin, who had been led by a lo\e 
of learning, and tempted by the scholarships and en- 
couragements which the school ofteied, to quit the rank 
of artisan or ploughman, to acquire distinction, and to 
become able to seive Cod eminently in Church or State. 

But it need not be said, that for the sisters of these 
favoured scholars the grammar school made no provision 
whatcuT. They were not wanted to sene (Iod in Church \l mahon 
or State. If tlr y are mentioned at all in wills and 
statutes, it is that they may be definitely excluded from 
all participation in the benefits of the schools. Thus, 

John Lyon, in founding Harrow, says expiessly, though, 
as it seems, quite superfluously, that no giiis shall Lc 
received or taught in his school: and in Peter Blundell's 
statutes, relating to his foundation at Tiverton, he makes 
his own meaning on this point clear by stating that there 
shall be no scholars but boys. The truth is that the 
ordinary founder thought that there was no chance of 
mistake on this head, and that his will would be inter- 
* preted — as indeed it always was — to apply as a matter of 
course to boys only. There was generally no intentional 
*or explicit exclusion of their sister s, but the question of 
- their inclusion scarcely ever arose, and does not seem to 
F. L. if> 
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have occurred to anyone. At any rate, the Comnij& 
sioners of 1S65, who investigated the history and 


condition of endowed foundations, could not find .pii§ 
which had been deliberately designed to furnish- 3 # 
liberal education for girls, though they found many^ tfc^ 
Charity schools of a later date admitting both boySfcffid 
girls, and giving them the meagre rudiments of instruction 
supposed to be appropriate for labourers and servant 
And if in this age wc have arrived at the conclusion th£| 
a good and generous edu< ation is just as much needej| 
by girls as by their brothers, and that it would in thejE 
case be quite as propel ly provided, and turned to equafl^ 
valuable account, it is to the later experience, the awtS^ 
cned conscience, and the enlarged conception of duty ? j^ 
the nineteenth century, that the change is to be attributed^ 
and not to any recourse to the measures or the ideals 
the sixteenth. 

It is mainly owing to the existence of the medial* 
grammar schools, to the explicit directions in theii! 
statutes and deeds of gift, and to their intimate cp${ 
nexion with the Universities, that the type of educatioil| 
which they repiesented has survived so long, and has $^ 
dominated the popular conception of what scholarship 
and learning mean. A man who has been duly instrucl^ 
in Latin and Greek is regarded as a scholar par excelkyfcjt^ 
however ignorant he may be of other things; and anoi&pip 
man skilled in science, accomplished in modern 
guages, liteiaturc, and philosophy, but knowing 
Greek, has no claim to be considered a scholar at alL'J 

Yet since the establishment of grammar sch 
French, German, and English have acquired a 
character. Each has opened out to the student a \ 
literature, and has been made the subject of philolq 
investigation. Our own language especially 
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priced to its source. What we still call (in spite of the 
fete Professor Freeman) Anglo-Saxon, with its fuller 
fcftections and synthetic structure, has revealed to the 
English student the true meaning of those fragments of 
accidence and syntax which survive in our cui rent speech. 
And in the presence of our existing resources, it is diffi- 
cult to deny that the student of one ancient language and 
■one modern— say Latin and German, or Greek and 
'French, or either Latin or Greek and Anglo-Saxon —is in 
abetter position, as far as philology is concerned, than if 
'he confined all his linguistic studies to Latin and Greek. 
“JEte will know at least as much of the philosophy of 

t ’ammar, and of the principles which underlie the 
r&cture of all language, and he will certainly not have 
Seen less successfully disciplined in accuracy of expres- 
sion and of thought. 

It is impossible for us to overlook the claims of other 
Objects, and, as a matter of fact, one modern language 
least, mathematics, and some acquaintance with the 
literature and history of the later centuries, form part of 
^yery scheme of liberal education, even when the claims 
physical science are neglected altogether. Uut the 
effect of undertaking to do all this, and at the same time 
So' maintain the superstition that Latin and Greek must 
form the staple of every gentleman’s education, is that 
$9ome of these things must be learned irnperiectly. And 


Soften results that Greek and Latin are the subjects so 
ferned. How many of the scholars of the grammar 
mtiols, or even of the Universities, could talk, write 
lazily, or think in Latin? What proportion of those who 
p&rp Greek, read Sophocles or Homer with ease and 
j||asure, and catch the Hill flavour and spirit of the 
^Ijiage? A very large percentage of the scholars who 
pmtlt from the Universities have carried their studies 


t 6 — 2 
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far enough to acquire a knowledge of the giammar, and 

to read, In means of helps and commentaries, certain 

well known and well-annotated authois; hut they have 

slopped short at the point at which the learning of a 

language heroines a leal instillment of literary culture, 

and pioduces an educational remit at all commensurate 

with the time and cffoil e\pendeu in a. 'j’.uing it. 

Mon* Mr When M.hoolinusters and |irf*re-snr.>» insist on the 
should it fa . r , , . , , 

modified ly 1,11 1 MM 1:1 n< e °* learning holn l.ie anen nt languages, and 

h/n < \.\- talk of them as the k f -\s by win* h the whole literature of 
Ul}Ui ’ Ivu ope is tr) lie c>j •• nod it would seem that they overlook 
the tael ol the gieat dnk fences in the claims of the two. 
The ptai^. of symmetry and legukmty of form docs not 
apply opnlK to Gieek and to Latin. Thcie is in Gffeek 
a liv.juent tendency to deviate Loin rules and from the 
normal type, and to indulge in constructions which arc 
not explicable by foimal grammatical rules. The spirit ot 
the Latin language has indeed enicted deeply into the 
he, ul of our htcrutuic : has influenced the structure and 
vocabulary ot our own language, and fashioned the 
modes of thought of all our greatest writers. But the 
same cannot he said of (heek. Except in our scientific 
terminology, Greek has hardly influenced the English 
vocabulary at all. For the purpose of understanding 
that terminology it is in no sense necessary to learn the 
Cheek language : a few days would suffice to give to the 
student enough of a dictionary or vocabulary to enable 
bim to understand every English derivative from Greek. 
There lcmnins of course the higher aim, that of acquir- 
ing an insight into the meaning of the philosophy, the 
oratoiy, and the poetry ot ancient Greece And it may - " 
well be admitted, that whenever this is possible of attain- 
' ment, the study may prove of priceless value. But, 

except to the comparatively rare scholar, it is not attain 
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able. The litei attire of any language, if studied to any 
purpose, should be stimulating; it ^liouUi give ideas, it 
should form taste, it should inspire the reader with a love 
of eloquence and poetry. Can it be seiiously contended 
that the study »d Creek m modem grammar schools and 
Universities cairies the rank and file of the student* to 
this point? The school-boy or the imdeigiaduate, if he 
feels the beauty of ancient writing at all. recognises the 
beauty of parts — often of veiy minute p.uts blit he sees 
and knows little or nothing of the literary pmducl as a 
whole. He is preparing Ins mind for evuises in .com- 
position and veise-making ; bis attention is devoted to 
minute points of quantity, to well-sounding epithets, to 
circumlocutions and Mannerism*; and he is fbiced to 
regard bis author under conditions as unLivourable as 
possible to the development of a Hue taste and the habit 
of just criticism. 

This point lias been well insisted on and illustiatcd 
by Mr Henry Sidgwick, who adds : 

** 1 1 is- only at a certain stage m a youth's prngicss that Latin ami 
Greek begin to gne naming in lituutuiv. Jn many v.'isis 1 Ik* hoy or 
the undcigiadu iti* never becomes able to evtiuU and feed on the 
beauties of hi^ am hors. A mind i xh.iu-tcd \\ilh iirn'iiKuc struggle*-* 
is not in a state to nruve delicate litciaiy nnpre 'Sinn*>; instead of 
being penetrated with the subtle and -ample gr ill-* of foim, it is 
filled to the brim with thought, of gemh r, 'juumity, teriiaiy |»i «_■ li- 
cates, and the u-li ot the subjunctive mood 1 .’ 5 

Such is the inbred conservatism of English scholar- 
ship, that there* still remain many who are content with 
the ideal of the sixteenth century, whose sense of propor- 
tion is so impel tact that they look upon any producL of 
more recent thought and experience as necessarily having 
in it a flavour of the upstart, the bourgeois, and the 


1 Essay un the Theory of a CLi'-ical Education. 
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second rate. Such persons- and they are many — woul($ 
still maintain, in grammar and public schools, the con- 
ception of liberal study, and of the humanities, which, 
prevailed when those schools were founded. Thfljt 
theory may be summed up shortly in three assumptions':' 

(1) 'That the study of language is not only the one fornv 
of discipline which is supremely impoilant, but it 
important enough to justify the devotion of from three- 
fourths to five-sixths of the whole time of a learneV frotift 
the age of six or seven to the end of his University coursfc^ 

(2) that this discipline can only be rightly obtained by : 
the study of two ancient languages; and (3) that in order- 
to obtain a true mastery of these two languages, it i§, 
essential that the seholar should not only read them, bujfc 
write, and, in p.uiicular, should compose verses in thenwj 

This is the form in which the ideal of liberal stud^ 
inheiited from the sixteenth century still exists amoh$: 
us. It is not to be believed that the founders of anci&tf: 
grammar schools, if they lived now and could lashion their" 
plans in the presence of modern facts and experience 
would ask us to accept such a theory of education 
this. Nor is it easy to l>elie\e that the theory in die. 
same form can survive much longer. ^ 


Hunt much What, then, can survive, or ought to survive, frortt\ 

of it Jnnttt ^he sixteenth-century scheme of a liberal and humane 
survive/ J 

training? Much, it may be hoped. This in the 
place : That the systematic study of language ought’ 
hold a high place, perhaps even the highest place, 
formative educational agencies. Moreover, such sttfd£»j 
indispensable, not only because language is the insfrtK 


ment for the expression of our thoughts, but because 
the main insuument for accurate thinking on any subjei^ 
at all. Further, the fullest and best insight into tTO 
philosophy of language is not to be had from the ^|§| 
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modern and analytic language alone, but is to be 
test attained by the comparison of such a language with 
f sjtithetic and highly inflected language. -The best and 
Kp&t fruitful studies are those which are not limited to 
JRieir immediate object, but those which tend to carry 
ftelearner further into other regions of thought, and to 
filled light on subjects other than themselves. And the 
Stiidy of language fulfils this condition in an eminent 
.degree. For, .since all possible human knowledge 
Inquires language for its exponent, there arc no sciences 
jjvith which grammar and philology are not concerned, or 
f&hich do not gain help and light from whatever exercises 
teive precision and clearness to a student’s use of words. 
Lastly, it is to be borne in mind that, of all forms of 
^intellectual exercise, those which touch Lho imagination, 
ijyhich refine the taste and literary perception, which 
ce the learner in closer sympathy with the great writers 
ad thinkers of former ages, — the humanities, in short — 
the best possible corrective to much of the 
aterialism of modern science, and are a standing and 
er-needed vindication of the trutli that “a man’s life 
not in the abundance of things that he posscs- 
$£th,” but chiefly, in ideas, in high and large thoughts, in 
Emories of what is best in the past, and in visions of 
^wrftat is best in the future. All this was recognised and 
ited at, more or less successfully, by the founders of 
ainmar schools. All this, we may hope, English 
gjiools and schoolmasters will continue to aim at for 
ations yet to come, even though the traditional 
premacy of Greek and Latin, and the belief in the 
ative value of Latin versification, may come to be 
|ejy questioned, and even to a large extent abandoned. 
Pl^Whatever happens, we may not forget that what the 
nth century gave to her children was her ve.y best. 
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The founders of grammar schools and fiamers of statutes 
looked round them at such intellectual resources as were 
then in existence. They asked themselves what had 
been the influences which had contributed most to the 
making of the waiters, the lawyeis. the divines, the 
statesmen of their time, and they sought to place these 
influences within the reach of ever) member of die 
community who coveted them, and who would know 
how to use them. No higher standard* of duty can be 
piesent to us who are Lluir succcssois. We too are' 
bound to gi\e to oui childien the best we have. But 
our best is not the same as that which Colct and Erasmus, 
which Co il or S •mciseL, which Ascham or Sidney knew. 
Between us and them then* he three centuries of unex- 
ampled mental activity and productiveness. The world 
Lo been enriched by new knowledge and new thoughts, 
with material discoveries, with poetiy, with history, with 
speculations unknown to the contemporaries of Elizabeth. 
Wc have simply to do with our 1 csouiccs and experience 
what they did with I heirs — what they would certainly 
have done had they lived in our time. We have to clear 
our minds of illusions, to ask ourselves which of all these 
resoiii ecs is best calculated to help our children in living 
a noble, useful, and intelligent life. Having done this, it 
behoves us to use these resources to the utmost, in the 
full belief that our successors in their turn will be able to 
emancipate themsehes from all which is not really helpful 
in the traditions of the past, and will shape their plans in 
the light of their own experience, and of the altered 
conditiuiib and new wants of the coming generations. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND CONVENTIONS 
IN AMERICA'. 

Conditions of education in the United Stales. Teachers ti aim'd and 
untramed. Institutes. Henry Ihiin.nd. Scope and aim of the 
Institutes. VoJuntajy associations of teacher,. Co-opoiation 
of the cleigy and public men. Summaiy of general pm pose 
of Convent ions. Newport, Rhode Island. The College 
Association of Philadelphia. St John’s, New Uiunswick. 
Chautauqua. Reading Curies Ah-eiue of educational poli- 
tics. Tile ruipniale ~piiit among tendinis. 'Flic Tendin'.’ 
Guild and its lutuie. 

When I was honoured with a request from your 
Council to give a leetme at this meeting, I could not 
help being reminded that since I last addtessed any 
meeting of the Guild, 1 had enjoyed opportunities of 
witnessing several gatherings of teachers on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; and it seemed to me that a brief 
account of some of this experience might not he in- 
appropriate or .unwelcome to-day. The Teachers* Guild 
represents the first serious attempt in England to bring 
together teachers of all ranks, and to enable them to 
interchange experience. It aims at helping them to feel 

1 Address at the Annual Meeting of ihe Teachers’ Guild. June, 

*889. 
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confidence in each other, and to co-operate, not so iqjwjkj 
for the defence of professional interests, as for 4 nj| 
furtherance of the public interests — the interests of tfe 
children committed to their charge, and the improv# 
inent in the aims and methods of education generic 
Now these objects are sought in a large degree by roapjft 
American teachers; but they arc attained by means \rer$ 
different from those which would be available in this' 
country. We cannot hope to make true progress 6$ 
simply imitating the institutions and usages which seejjpf 
to us admirable in other lands. Every nation has it# 
own problems, its own traditions, and history, and if 
must shape its course in a wholly eclectic fashion# 
studying, no doubt, with respectful interest, institutions, 
and methods which have succeeded elsewhere ; but using;; 
such obseivations rather with a view to find suggestion 
and right impulse, than with any intention to becoipfc 
copyists. All institutions which are worth anything musTf 
grow and adapt themselves to their environment, and;^ 
the special needs and experience of those who have jgjj 
use them. They cannot be manufactured all at once.: $ 

I have, in another place 1 , described in some detal^ 
the special conditions under which education is con- 
ducted and organized in America. It wijl suffice here' 
to mention two or three prelim mat y facts which need 
be taken into account whenever we try to discuss 
rational phenomena in that country. Theie is, to 1 
with, no such thing as an American system of 1 
The Federal Government has accepted no responsib 
in the matter of public instruction. Each of the 42 Sb 
is, we must remember, in many respects, a sovereign i 
making its own laws, raising its own taxes, appoifl 

1 In Notes on Aim-iitan School* ami Training Colleges app 
to the Reports of the Education DtparimeiU for 18S9. 
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fll&fown public officers, and perfectly free to form its own 

tbpeeption of what education ought to be, how it is to 
f $e provided, and how far it shall be enforced. And 
the States are subdivided ; for often a single county, 
jjijfc township, and always a city of any consequence, has 
$ts own separate Board or School Committee, cluuged 
;«ritli the administration of the school fund of the district, 
; and practically independent of all other bodies. There 
$s no central authority, which can co-ordinate these 
Various agencies or bring them into harmony. The 
^school system is an essentially local organisation. ‘One 
or City may be favourable to normal training, and 
ftiay make a liberal provision for training colleges. 
v Another may be without them altogether.’, And every 
formal college is exclusively a local institution. It trains 
Vjfcachers for employment in the particular city or district 
which it is established, and its certificate or diploma 


valid only in that city or district. There is no gene- 
y recognised standard of qualification ior the pro- 
lllsssion of a teacher. Nor, indeed, is any well-known 

It Kiard of scholarship connoted by a university degree ; 
every one of the separate colleges and universities 
the States confers its own distinctions on its own 
in accordance with regulations made by itself, 
like manner each of the several provinces of 
la has its legislature, which raises and appropriates 
:hool fund, and makes its own laws. There are 
,1 schools^ and arrangements ior the certification of 
ed teachers ; but all these depend on the initiative 
several provinces. So neither the Dominion Far- 
it at Ottawa nor the Federal Government at 
ngton is concerned with the organisation of public 
:tion for the whole country. That is the business 
province, the slate, the city, or some still smaller 
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administrative unit. Hence, there are to be found in all 
parts of the North American Continent, local patriotism, 
local rivalry, and often very original .«nd vigorous enter- 
prise, but also great inequalities. As in the great broad 
land itself, so you have in the field of education, many 
fertile and promising, but some comparatively barren 
and neglected tracts ; and the fust duty of everyone who 
attempts to speak on such a subject is to guard himself 
against the temptation to generalize too rapidly, or to 
make cuniprehcnshe inductions on data in themselves 
so vaiious and so widely separated. 

Teachers, Another point which should be borne in mind is, 
^mtnunef. l ^ at muiibei of persons who, in America, devote 
their lives to the profession of teaching, is, relatively to 
the population, smaller than in England, and the average 
stay of teachers in the ranks is proportionately smaller. 
Unless a man has special ability such as justifies him in 
expecting to be a master in a high school, or a professor 
in a college, he is much mote likely than his English 
brother to be attracted, alter two or three years’ teaching, 
to commerce, to the press, or to the pulpit. And the 
period during which female teachers — who constitute 
about five-sixths of the staff of what in England we should 
call elementary schools— remain in the profession is much 
shorter. Very few women remain, or would be allowed 
to remain, in the profession after marriage, and it' Is 
computed that the average duration of their service in 
elementary schools does not exceed three years. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that com- 
paratively few oi the teachers are willing to undergo 
any laborious training by way of preparation for so trans- 
itory an employment. As a matter of tact, not more 
than one-tenth of the teachers in the common schools of 
America have been specially trained in normal seminaries; ' 
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and of these some have devoted two or four years, blit 
some only twelve, six, or only three months to surlv 
special preparation. The normal schools are seldom or 
never residential institutions ; much of their training is 
general and academical, and has no exclusive bearing 
on professional work; and many of them are attended 
by considerable numbers of students who do not propose 
to follow the calling of a teacher, but who wish to avail 
themselves of the excellent teaching of the lecturers in 
non-professional subjects. 

Nevertheless, a belief in the paramount importance 
of special preparation for the teacher’s office, is very 
strong thiouglmut all parts of America, and is daily 
becoming stronger and more general. This belief finds 
expression in many ways, notably in the existence of 
institutes, teachers’ associations, and conventions, read- 
ing circles, and other means whereby the lack of regular 
normal training and discipline is, in some < uses, largely 
compensated, and the training itself, in the case of 
those who have enjoyed it, is supplemented and made 
effective. 

By an “institute” in America is meant a normal Institutes. 
class, held periodically for the teachers of a district, and 
furnishing instruction in the art and practice of edu- 
cation, and an opportunity for the disc ussion of methods. 

These institutes are, in fad, migratory and occasional 
academies, and they were brought into existence before 
any regular normal schools were founded. The first 
meeting of this kind was held in Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, as iar back as 1839, by Henry Barnard, who 
was the Secretary to the Stale Board of Education, and 
who gathered together twenty-six young teachers in the 
public schools, and provided for them, during several 
weeks, a course of lectures, reviewing the topics usually 
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taught in the common schools, and furnishing some 
Itruction in method, supplemented by visits of obsefyi^ 
tion to the public schools of the city. I ought, in passing 
to say how much the literature of education owes 'jfccFj 
Mr Barnard, who lias during a long life spent hint^ffig 
and, I fear, much of his fortune too, in effoits to reprint 
costly works and monographs on education. It was a| 
great pleasure to me to see this educational veteran 
a meeting of teachers in Rhode Island, and to find hitfj 
still, in his honoured old age, as keenly interested 
ever in the advancement of educational science, and io$- 
the practical improvement of scholastic methods. The’^ 
example lie set was imitated at first in a rather fitf$$ 


mid hesitating way, but afterwards more systematically^ 
The earliest of these gatherings were purely volttt^| 
tary on tlie part of the teachers, and grew out 
the endeavour to qualify themselves for t heir 
but soon, during the first decade, several of the New^ 
I England States began to make it an obligation on QjfeJ 
younger teachers to attend them, and the managemet#§ 


of them was j>laccd in the charge of the school superra*| 
tendents, or other officers appointed for the purpose,! 
By degrees the system spread, at first to the Southern^ 
and afterwards to the Western States, and the “ Teacher8|| 
Institute” is now a recognized factor in the education^ 
system throughout the Union, and in the Dominion J*jj| 
Canada. The data for anv safe general statemenypS 
reference to them are somewhat scattered, diverse, 
obscure. In a few States institutes are not legally,')^ 
(juired to be held at all ; in some, institutes are inco^^g 
rated into State or District systems, and in others 
County systems. In some they are held under 
authority, and in others under local authority. In 
cases the expenses are paid by State funds, in other?' 
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ipounty funds, in others by contributions from the teachers, 
and in others by the fees for teachers’ licenses. In some 
£a^es the institutes are held at a fixed time, when the 
Schools are closed, and in others they are held at any 
$nrte the local authorities may choose, and when the 
schools are in session. In some, the schools are closed 
firing the sessions of the institute, in others they remain 
ppen. In some, the teachers are paid for attending, 
pf fined for not attending ; in others neither course is 
pursued. Some of them arc held by voluntary or private 
jjfersons, and others— now by far the greater number 1 - by 
the official superintendent of the district, or under his 
^Erection. The lime devoted to them also varies 111a- 
It&rially. In many States provision is made for an annual 
lesion of from three to six days, and in a few for a session 
pf two, or even three weeks. In other States the teachers 
^re required to meet monthly, or once in two months, 

Sr two or three hours in the evening or on Saturday. 

But, though diverse in all these respects, the object Stnpeand 
;#&.be attained and the method of attaining it are practi- '"^(flutes. 
jg^jtDy uniform. They are designed, in the first place 
mainly, for the help of the large number of teachus 
^Wfhohave not been trained in normal scminuiies; and, in 
l second place, for the help of those who have been so 
“ Their aim,” says a recent report of the C0111- 
stoner, “is to revive the spirit and confidence of 
£chers, awaken a pride in the profession, stimulate to 
|&improvement, and by a progressive course of study 
finst ruction review the branches taught in the schools, 
increase the practical requirements of the teachers.” 
|$jrdingly it is the duty of each official school super- 
Indent, or district inspector, to classify the teachers 
( district, and to gather into their several classes 
take up the work of each standard or grade. 
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A young teacher, it must be observed, is, on admission, 
examined and rmilicd, with a view to her service in 
a class of a given grade. She cannot take charge of 
a higher class without a further examination, and a higher 
diploma. While attached to a particular class, it is her 
duty to attend the lessons at the Institute specially 
adapted to the work of that puiliuilm grade, so that 
in each depaitmuit the young people ate icceiving in- 
struction in method, in so f.u as n is applicable to 
the woik of their own cla^ex besides this, collective 
instruction is given occasionally on laigei questions 
relating to the general principles of teaching and organi- 
sation. I'm, on the whole, it may be said that “Insti- 
tutes,’ 1 in the American sense, while not designed in 
any way to supeisede regulai norind training, furnish, 
in many cases, a useful supplement to it, and in many 
more, help in an appreciable degree. to supply the lack 
of such training. I should add that the various boards 
and school authorities seldom appoint a man to the 
office of school Superintendent or Inspector who is not 
competent to direct and hold such institutes, and to 
lecture to the teachers oil method. 

J'o! unfit ) i besides these local institutes, which are essentially, 

fo/r lf 1101 ma ^ ( -'b l * s0S » engaged in a good deal of merely technical 
tduhn*. work, there are in Ameiica other and larger organisations, 
of a wholly voluntary kind, which, though mainly, are 
not exclusively composed of teachers, and which seek 
to elucidate the higher and mote general aspects of 
education, and to bring the teaching profession into * 
due relations with all the more advanced thought of the j 
country, with the professors of her universities, and with 
the best of her writers and her clergy. Foremost amongst . 
these was the New England Association of Teachers, v 
which has subsequently changed its name to the America*^ ; 
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'^Institute of Instruction. It was founded ill 1830 at 
Boston, and, the first meeting attended by 300 persons, 
V'^tefly from the Eastern States, was presided over by 
•; the well-known Dr Wayland, the President of lire con 
University. In his introductory addiess he struck the 
•;;:keynote of the whole enterprise, and foreshadowed with 
: Clear insight the future history of an Association, which, 
after 58 y eais of growth, is to-day more flourishing and 
? influential than ever, lie said, 


} “In the long train of hei joyous anniveisarivs N<wv England lias 
* jrct beheld no one more illust i u»n-» than this. We have uasemhlctl 
to*day, not to proclaim lmw well our fathers have done, but to 
iK enquire how we may enable her sons to do bclUr. . . . We have 
► come up lieie, to the City of the Pilgrims, to ask how wo may 
riender their ehilditn more Wt-illiy of their ancestors, and moie 
\ pleasing to tlieir God. We meet to give to each otliei the right 
hand of fellow >hi 1 > in cairying forward this all-importunt work, and 
‘hereto leave our pxifi^ional pledge, that if the sucuvding genora- 
i tiottS do not act woilhily the guilt shall not rest upon those who ate 
-HOW the instructors of New England.” 


the four days during which the meeting lasted these 
V^rere the subjects discussed : —Physical education; the 
development of the intellectual faculties in connection 
^iMththe teaching of geography ; the infant school s)stem; 
f$$he spelling of words, and a rational method of teaching 
fflieir meaning ; lyceums and literary societies, and their 
| Connection with the school ; practical methods of teaching 
itoric, geometry, and algebra; the monitorial system; 
al music; classical learning; arithmetic; the con- 
duction and furnishing of schoolrooms. Very early 
\the history of the Association it was resolved that 
$ 'Clergy of all denominations, and the representatives 
gjjjbie press in the neighbourhood in which the meeting 
|B : held, should be invited. Among the lecturers who 
i? before the Association, during its curly years, 
.!» 17 
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I find the names of Jacob Abbott, whoso boobs many of 
us delighted in as children ; of Noah Webster, the lexico- 
grapher; of Geuige TicLnor : of Spuizheim, the German 
philosopher; of Calhoun, the statesman, who lectured 
on the duties of school commit tees; of Lowell Mason, 
who advocated the intioduclion of music into the common 
school; of Judge* Story, on the science ot Government 
as a brand*, of general education; of Ralph Waldo 
Rmnierson, on the best mode o! in -.piling a correct taste 
in English liteiature. of llojaee Mann, on the necessity 
of previous stud) t<. paients and teachers; of John 
Ehilbrick, on si hool government; of George Sumner, on 
the state of education in some countries of Europe; of 
GVU-on rh.i)er, on the means of awakening m the minds 
o( pan ills a deeper interest in the education of their 
childu n ; of Miss Peabody, on Kindeigaricii, the Gospel 
lot children; and of Henry Waid llcecher, on the New 
Profession. Eunn the numerous other topics treated 
at these annual meetings 1 select a few characteristic 
examples : — 

The study of the classics ; training the human voice; 
the number of hours a day to be devoted to instruction; 
the sources of personal power ; the self-education of the 
teacher ; the legitimate influence of schools on commerce, 
on agriculture, on manufactures, on civil polity, and on 
morals; the cultivation of a sense of honour among 
pupils ; the right and wrong use of text-books ; the rights 
of the taught; oral teaching; the co-education of the 
sexes ; drawing not an accomplishment, but a language 
for the guphic representation of facts and a means of 
developing taste; psychology in relation to teaching. 

As I lockdown through the annals of this Association 
l am struck with two or three facts : (1) That it has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the cooperation and sympathy, not 
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only of teachers ot all ranks,* from the primary school 
to the University, but of ncaily ail the most prominent 
thinkers, public writers, clergy, statesmen, and lawyeis 
in the States. (2) That its peripatetic character has 
enabled it from year to year to break new ground, to 
awaken new local interest, and to exercise a missionary 
influence on the improvement of education throughout 
the whole countiy. (3) That the subjects of discussion 
are mainly practical, and have a direct bearing on the 
improvement of school methods, but that many of them 
are of a larger and more speculative kind, selected with a 
view to enlarge the intellectual horizon of the members, 
and to find new meeting-points between the world of the 
Schoolroom and the woiid of thought and of commercial 
and intellectual activity outside of the school. (4) That 
in all the topics of dis< tisdon I fail to find one which 
touches the question of the payment of the teacher or 
his pecuniary or professional interests. 

I had the great pleasure in 1888 of attending the Meeting at 
58th annual gathering of this thriving Association. At 
Newport, in Rhode Island, theie were assembled dining 
four days about a thousand members, including the 
teachers of primary and grammar schools, the professors 
in the chief colleges and universities in the New England 
States, the principal teachers and authorities of the normal 
schools, and nearly all the school superintendents and 
official inspectors. With these were associated a lew 
public men, such as the Mayor of Newport, and the 
State Commissioner, members of School Hoards and 
Committees, and the like. There were animated general 
meetings at the beginning and end of each day, for 
lectures and addresses on the more popular aspects of 
education; and throughout the day sectional meetings, 
in three or four groups, for papers and discussions on 

17—2 
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special topics. A simple* and touching religious 
introduced each day’s proceedings, and there was*jij£ 
limes hcaity choral singing, which, with one or- 
excursions at the end, constituted the only dissipatM^. 
of the assemblage. The subjects were of the say iijf 
geneial character as I have already described, and 
was especially strut k in observing the turns of perfi^V.' 
freedom and equality subsisting between the teachers ^Cc 
all classes and the public officials concerned in the 
ministration of the various State systems. 

Another very t haiacteiistic meeting at which I hit® 
tlic opportunity of being present, was that of the Cdlle|fc5 
Association of Pennsylvania, now enlaiged in its scoffed 
:»o :is to include the Colleges and Universities of 
Middle States and Maryland. U was held in the m 
licent University buildings in Philadelphia, and after 
address of welcome from the Provost of the Univerjsi^' 
proceeded to discuss seriously, dunng two or three 
a number of topics espei ially concerned with higher edtt<J|*j 
lion. Among these weie the place of History in a cbll^ ' 
course ; the influence of Endowments on educatfif 
the German University of to-day; Post-graduate coUT5^ 
Pedagogics as a part of a college curriculum; the ed|U< 
tion of Women in colleges ; the proper requirement^ 
admission to a college course. The treatment of I 
topics was serious, and both scientific and practi 
there was full recognition of great principles, and ; 
anxious attempt to see those principles in the light pjpjjj 
actual problems of a professor’s life. lfc 

An equally significant experience awaited us v ^ 
we crossed the northern boundary of the State of ] 
and found ourselves in the Dominion of Can 
St John's, New Brunswick, was held in July a 
tion of all the teachers of the maritime province&jd£| 
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Brunswick, Nova ricotia, and Prince Edward’s Island. 
; ; ^ ere, again, the gathering comprehended teachers of all 
yjjteks, from the primary teacher to the University prin- 
cipal and professor, the State superintendents, all the 
Inspectors of schools, and a number of public men, 
Sacltiding the Governor of the Province, and Ministers 
"both of the Provincial and of the Dominion (iovern- 
iSisnts. There were some twelve hundred persons at the 
gening and closing meetings. Put the sectional dis- 
cussions throughout the clay were largely attended, and 
%rere concerned with many important points of detail, 
"wfeich were earnestly debated. There was a special 
Section devoted to the investigation of infant teaching 
J&kji discipline, and at this meeting some papers, read 


Jjjby, female teachers of experience, were of unusual merit 
Sited suggcsLiveness. Another section devoted itself to 
frae Consideration of the work of normal schools; another 
&|j$> questions relating to the leaching of different branches 
'natural science; another to the ornamentation, fur- 
^lashing, and equipment of the common school, and to 
right use of its playgrounds and accessories; and 
ther to the consideration of modes of inspecting and 
mining school organization and work. 

(vas interesting to observe, in Canada, no less than 
States, how much of stimulus and encouragement 
rs, especially the younger members of the pro- 
, derived from these gatherings ; how many new 
errtrinating ideas were disseminated, how many 
le friendships were formed, and to how large an 
public opinion, both within and without the pro- 
, was helped, strengthened, and ennobled. All 
h the Dominion of Canada, as well as through the 
of the Union, scores of such local meetings arc 
found seriously at work fluring the first, second, 
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and third weeks of the summer holiday; and it was 
specially cheering to see such eager and enthusiastic 
companies of hard -worked teachers, who, after a long 
session, and in the hot weather of July, voluntarily dedi- 
cated the fust few flays of their well-earned vacation to 
self-impiovcment and to professional fellowship. It must 
be owned that the Americ an has a genius for organizing 
conventions, and that all sections ot the community find 
greater delight in attending them than we of the old world 
ate wont to experience. The popularity of such conven- 
tions seems to inctease year by year. There is now, besides 
the vaiious local gatherings in Slates and in groups of 
Slates a National Educational Association, which or- 
ganize- evety year a collective gathering on a huge 1 
scale at some gieat centre, one year at Chicago, another 
at Boston, another at St EouE, and once at San Fran- 
cisco. Some thousands of teachers spent three, four, 
or five days in travelling across the continent from dif- 
ferent parts, in order to attend the great congress, 
which lasted from the 17th to the aSth of July. The 
programme is so elaborate that a mere summary of it 
would — if I were so rash as to attempt to give it — 
occupy all the time at my disposal to-day. I can only 
ask those of you who have ever attended a British 
Association Meeting here at home, and who remember 
its elaborate arrangements for receptions, sections, de- 
partments, sub-committees, public harangues, excursions, 
and social arrangements, to imagine such a meeting on 
a still larger scale, if you wish to form a notion of the 
National Convention of Teachers. Such great gatherings 
are suited to the soil, and fit in better with the habits 
and social airangements of America than with those of 
England. But I think they grow out of a genuine zeal 
for the improvement of education, and out of a republican 
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sentiment th.it evciy man who has got an) tiling good to 
say, 01 has made a useful iinentinn 01 discovery, is bound 
to communicate it to his follow -teacheis, and to invite 
their criticisms upon it. * ■ 

] have elsewhere described 1 the cmious, but very ('kautau- 
characteristic American institution known as the Chau- ,//w ‘ 
tauqua Summer Assembly. Jn the north-west of the 
great State of \ew York a clcaianco lias been made 
in the “foiest primmvaV’ and near the shoie of a little 
lake. Here during July and August may be seen an 
encampment of troin eight to ten thousand poisons, living 
in tents or wooden cottages, and funning thunselves daily 
into classes and leading parties, working in luboiatoiies, 
studying in small (ompanie. in a library, or listening 
to iectuies. 'They have a number of separate rooms for 
different kinds of study or manual work, a gunnnsiuni, 
and a vast amphitheatre, rudely fashioned on the < tirved 
slope of a hill, with a roof, and one wall on the side of 
which there is an oigan and a plat Conn, but otherwise 
open to the air and the woods. It is one of the most 
memoiablc and allciting of my Amciiean experiences to 
have addressed six thousand people in this sheltered 
place, to have heard the'r voices as they uplifted a psalm, 
while the ancient trees waved and rustled all jound them 
in the summer twilight, and to have witnessed the hearty 
enthusiasm, wheiewith the whole of this large company, 
comprising persons of all ages, shared the simple recrea- 
tions of the pi ice, and yet seemed all bent on efforts 
after sclf-impiovement. The Assembly is, as many of 
you know, the parent of man) similar local assemblies, 
and the headquarters of a vast organization, extending 
through the whole length and breadth of the Union, and 
of the Canadian I fnminion, and known as the Chautauqua 

* T11 the Xinehenth Century for Octolivi, iS-SS. 
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Reading Circle. Its members, upwards of 100, oop In 
number, are scattered all over the American Continent, 
and their one tie of association is that they all pledge 
themselves • to read every year a certain set of four pr 
five books, to write papeis in the form of resume , criticising 
or account of what they have read. Afterwards, when 
opportunity offers, they meet from time to time, to read th| 
books together, to discuss their content*, and. il possible, 
to obtain from some competent prnfcs&oi or schoolmaster 
an occasional lei lure in elucidation of one of the pre- 
scribed books. This i:> not the occasion lor any detailed 
description of the Association. It has, as many of you 
know, been a remarkably successful enterprise, has de- 
velopcd among many persons who have had few oppor- 
tunity's of early study a sense of intellectual fellowship 
with other self taught and striving students, and has 
cveteised afar-reaching influence on the mental life and 
t ’nought of the American people. A very characteristic 
address delivered to the assembled students by the late 
re\ered Bishop Phillips Brooks of Massachusetts, con- 
tained a passage which well describes the influence 
exerted by the great Reading Union on the home life of 
the American community and on its educational ideals: 

“ 1 mv busy households, uheie the il.uly care has been lightened 
awl inspired bv the few moment** caught everyday for earnest study,* 
1 see chamber which a single open book till-* with light like jfcj 
burning candle. 1 see workshops wlieie the toil is all the more’ 
l.iitliful because of the liighei ambition which fills the toilet’s heart,, 
l >ee patents and cliildien diawn closer to one another, in their* 
common pursuit of the same truth, their common delight in the sattiV 
ideas. 1 see liewts young and old kindling with deepened insights^ 
into life and broadening with enlarged outlooks over the richncssal'f 
hisloiy, and the beauty of the woibl. Hnppv fellowships in study^ 
self conquests, self discoveries, brave resolutions, faithful devotion^' 
to ideals and hopes— all these I *ec as I tool, abroad upon 
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ttialtiliKk' of laces of the students ot the great College of 
^^hftutaiujua. ” 

■ /‘But it is notable that the whole movement began 
?,i8 years ago in the form of a voluntary association of 
^(^tchers chiefly connected with Sunday-schools, who met 
! 't0^ether for the study of the Bible, and for mutual con- 
’:$frence about the best mode of giving religious insti notion, 
s^ery soon it was found that masters and mistresses em- 
ployed in the primary schools and grammar schools of the 
States wished to associate themselves with the Assembly; 

the Teachers Retreat was Organized, partly foi summer 
•{TOst and congenial fellowship, but mainly for the syste- 
matic reading of the best educational literature, and for 
flfie discussion of the methods and processes of education. 


: : §0, during the two months of the Assembly, about two 
•Greeks are annually appioprialed to the members of the 
^aching profession, and year by year the number of 
$kch persons to be found at Chautauqua increases. Out 
'pi this experiment grew in time a Teachers' Reading 
ittfriion, for the benefit of those who were too widely 
Pattered to give personal attendance at the meeting. 

| ;|£his department of the whole work of the institution is 
;i$tiiarately organized : 

Liggcsts the names of suitable hooks, facilitates the ciicnla- 
em among the members, provides llnee regular and several 
course^ of proft^-ional reading; the book-work being 
:nted l>y written correspondence, and records of experience, 
lecial counsels forwarded by the piofcxsors to the members, 
tnnual fee of one dollar, each member is entitled to receive 
e year seven such communications in answer to questions, 
lanatinn of difficulties.” 

xample lias been extensively followed. The 
ers’ Reading Circle” is now recognised cvery- 
s the most valuable agency for the improvement 
Ural schools, and as a humble, but not ineffective, 
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substitute for nomial training. The report of the Com- 
missioner oi Education says that, in the case of country 
teachers, “Whatever knowledge they obtain of the theory 
of teaching, and whatever promptings they receive to 
enter on the study of mind, and to learn something of 
the laws of its giowth, may be set down hugely to the 
cieditof the Reading Circle.” President Ally n, oflllinois, 
says, “ The woik of the Teachers’ Read'ng Circles is in 
the dne( tion of healthful, mental, ami moral progress. No 
one can lead a good W-k without profit, and when such 
a book is in the line ot one's lue-work, it is both inspira- 
tion and motive powei." As these views have prevailed, 
the system has, dining the last seven or eight years, been 
laigelv extended. Ohio and Wisconsin were among the 1 
e.uliest States to form State Teachers’ Reading Circles, 
Indiana soon followed. and at piesent more than twenty 
States have formal!} adopted the plan Ii is estimated 
that at least 75,000 teachers in the United States are 
leading methodical!) and systematically woiks having 
special relation to professional and genet al culture. 

J abridge from the last Report presented to Congress 
by the Commissioner of Education the following par- 
ticulars respecting the formation ami work of these 
associations : — 

“The objects of the State Teachers* Reading Circles are sub- 
stantially the same. namely, the improvement of the members in 
liieiaiy, scientific, and professional knowledge, and the promotion 
of habits of self-culture. This end is sought by prescribing a certain 
cniusr of study, securing books at 1 educed rates, preparing lists oi 
the lw educational publications, by offering advice and direction 
a> to the method-. of leading and studs , by examinations of the work 
done, and In eei till rates of pioticiencv. 

“The act of oiganising the State Circle has generally been 
accomplished at the annual assembly of the Slate Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and the woik is usually carried on under the control of this 
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association. Dncctms ami l»o:inl> or management me chosen, 
who map out the course and direct the w nrk ot the circle. County 
and local ciulcs are also formed, subsidiary to the goncial or Slate 
circle, and even individual liiembeis may pursue the course alone. 

“The conditions o! rnembeislnp are libeial, any teacher or other 
person being revived who promises to ] mi sue the picoi'iibed course 
of study, an 1 pa\s the small fee — usually 25 cants., or 50 cents, 
annually. Meetings of local circles lot coufeienec*. discussion, and 
review arc held once a week m some Stales, and la-weekly in othcis. 
The course of study is usually outlined and published m the educa- 
tional journals. and in the county papers. 

‘‘In the prepaiaiion of these outlines a department study is 
under the sjiei ini sti pei vision of some* member of the State tyuid. 
The object of this study is twofold, naim !y, professional and gcncial 
culture. As for the prominence given to one 01 the other of these 
subjects, that is deteimined by the actual needs of the teacheis. 
The fourth yea:’-, readme. (iSNfi X7) for the Ohio Teacheis’ Read- 
ing Circle is given herewith, to mdnate the geneial scope of such 
studies. 

“Psychology. — Sully’s * Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology.* 

"Literature, — ‘Ilamlct, ’ and ‘As You lake It.’ Selections from 
Wordsworth. 

“History.— Karnes’s Mhief (lencial IlMoiy of the W01M,' or 
Thalheinei *s ‘General History.’ 

“ Political hconomy. -Giegory’s ‘Political Kconomy,’ or Chn pin’s 
‘First Principles of Political Economy,* with at least one educational 
periodical. 

“In a majority of the Slates provision is made for slated 
examinations of the work pei formed, and certificates are awaidtd 
with diplomas upon completion of the course. 

“The Union Reading Circle , a paper published in the interests 
of this work, reports (June, 1887) three new societies in Georgia, 
two in Kentucky, five m Iowa, ami twelve others mas many different 
States. Memorial d.,ys are now the fashion; the poets Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Tennyson, with Dickens and other literary men, 
receiving their share of honour in various places. The Agassi/. 
Society of Philadelphia promises to make the summer vacation an 
opportunity for scientific le^earch and study, and eacli one will 
contribute towards the common museum. The Gesenius, a new 
circle of Cleveland, makes Hebrew a specialty, as the Xenophon 
Society carries on the systematic study of Greek. The Cuitis 
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Society of Buffalo, N.Y., studies politics, and discusses all question^ 
of reform. The Tulanc Home Study and Reading Society is orga< 
nized, with hcndquurtcis at Tulane University, New Orleans, La. ' > 
“Jlesidrs the Slate associations, otheis claiming a national 
character have been organized. In 1KS5, the Teachers' National' 
Reading Circle w;i> legally incut poralcd under the laws of New, 
Yoik. Prof. \V. II. Payne, of Michigan, was chosen 1 ‘rcddepif 
sujrported by 18 dilectors, con diluting the official board. Thfe? 
organization provides iS eouises of reading, 6 b< ing pi ofessional, 

3 in general culture, and y non-profesdorml. In the lir&t, 27 boolc$ 
are ret ommended. Kaeh Cinuse inchules 3 giuups of studies, ;• 
•1 books in eachgiuup, an<l any com so (3 books for the year) may be- 
taken by the icndei. Diplomas will be granted to members who' 
pass the tluee dilleient e\ mnnaliuiii in some t»ne prescribed conr&e #t 
and who ptcpnn an ucept. 1 thesis on some edueational topic, 
connected with the leading. . . . One or two of the educational' 
1lep.11 iintnu of I'uiuula pi escribe a course of reading for leacher8| S ‘ 
pe.ndy \olumaiy, and lienee followed by no examinations. The. 
tlepaiimeul ptovidcs, howevei, that ‘should the teachers of any,, 
nispectminl division agree to ii.ul the eoin^e with this end in view,, 
and should the county board of examinets nuke adequate pro vision 
lor such examination, the department would recognise, hy specif 
ceilificate, 1 hi-, additional dement of piofevdonal cultuieV* 


i'duui- 

Honed 

politic. 


Absence of It will he observed that all the organizations I hay S' 
described— local institutes, general conventions, ieadil)g- 
circles, teachers' retreats— set before them two object^ 
and two objects only, self-improvement, and the improve^ 
nient of education. There is a remarkable absence -io3 
Amei ica of discussions on what may be called the politic!* 
of education, or on the means of obtaining professional 
influence outside the profession itself. And it is to ttym 
singleness of purpose, to the essentially practical aim 
these organized meetings, that one may fairly attribute^ 
the interest which is universally shown in them, then 

0 9 ^ f ■■ 'b 

warm and respectful welcome which they teccive 
parents and local authorities as they itinerate from 1 
to town, the large share of importance assigned to tj 
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Meetings in the local press, and the extent to which the 
influence of the teaching body has steadily been enlarged 
-during the last 60 years. Public opinion, after all, 
evinces a true instinct when it shows — as it always does 
~-a certain distrust of tiading and professional ussocia- 
^pns, obviously designed to keep up the scale of leimi- 
neration, to assert corporate rights and privileges, or 
Otherwise t«> protect class interests. Outsiders have a 
suspicion that these interests are not necessarily or always 
: jdeutical with the larger interests of the community. The 
Teachers’ Guild in England, we may confidently hope, 
will do much to dispel this suspicion. 

* It cannot, of course, be doubted that the creation of The 
?a corporate spirit, a consciousness of brotherly unity 
ainong all classes of teachers, is in itself a worthy object among 
"\q attain. But esprit tie corps , though a good thing, u ' aihe,s ' 
is a thing of which one can easily have too much, 
and there are at least some callings in which a body of 
traditional and professional etiquette has grown up and 
proved to be rather a hindrance than a help to public 
-usefulness. So, aKo, it is natural that to some minds the 
great attraction of a corporate body like this is the hope 
that it holds out of winning for the teaching profession «a 
lugher social position and influence. But, after all, social 


Status and influence arc not to be had by demanding 
pem, or by complaining that they arc withheld, but 
Simply, by deserving them, and by the silent and sure 

E hod of improving the personal qualifications of those 
) wish for them. Much is often said, too, of the 
importance of an organization which will bring the collec- 
t$e opinion of the great teaching body to bear on the 

S ution of public questions, and enable scholastic autho- 
rs to speak with one voice on points on which outside 
Itijon has to be formed, and public measures are 
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contemplated. There may, no doubt, be times when such 
expressions of opinion are needed ; but they are rare; 
and when they occur, it will probably be found that 
unanimity of judgment is as little attainable within the 
pre< incts of the profession as without them, and that it 
is by the utterances of a few of the wisest, rather than by 
the resolutions of large bodies, that, in the long run, 
opinion is formed, great measiues me initialed, and 
reforms are effected. There is, u>i example, the much- 
debated question, how tin aid gianied by Parliament 
should be assessed, and on what conditions it should be 
distnbuted among our ( oimnon schools. There are the 
relative merits of inspection and of examination as tests 
of school work. These aie, of course, legitimate and 
interesting subjects of public discussion. Put, after all, 
ihe\ chiefly concern Parliament, which makes the grant, 
aiul manageis, who receive ami expend it. It is only in 
a very limited degree that these matters affect those who, 
as members of the Teachers' Guild, aie concerned chiefly 
with the interior work and efficiency of schools. Under 
any imaginable regulations for dispensing the public 
giant, it will always be true that good teaching is possible, 
and that improvement is possible. To teachers it will 
ever be the first duty to make the school efficient, by 
bringing to bear upon it all their highest powers, their 
widest reading, and the best of their thought and ex- 
perience. To examiners, uni\ ersities, inspectors, and 
public authorities who are called on to direct education, 
or to test, or to criticize it, the first duty is to be fair and 
just, to recognise impartially all forms of good work, and 
to encourage every honest efi'oit. And for all classes 
alike, the main business is to cooperate cordially in the 
trial of new experiments, in the making of fruitful dis- 
coveries, and in the fulfilment of a great public duty. 
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The Teachers’ (build has before it, I believe, a threat The 
career of honour, ami of public beneficence. l»y the 
comprehensiveness of its aim it m.iy hope to enlist the 
cooperation of teachers of all ianks, to break down 
artificial barbers, such as tend to keep the labourers in 
the diffoient parts of the scholastic field apart, and to 
show that every title principle in the philosophy of 
education, when oik e understood, is applicable alike to 
all real teaching, from tire kindergarten to the universities. 

By’ means of its libraries, and its local conferences, as 
well as in other \\a)s, the (iuild can do much to cncouiage 
younger teachers in their dlorts after self improvement, 
and to make them iamiliar with the best experience of 
their predecessors. And by the help of its public dis- 
cussions, b\ the welcome it gives to all new speculations, 
by its readiness to diffuse right princ iples, it can help 
to make the work of teaching in schools easier, more 
delightful, and more efficient. It may also sustain, in the 
teaching profession and out of it, a lotlier purpose, and a 
larger and nobler ideal than has ever yet been realized, 
of what a complete and generous education ought to be. 
Other forms of honourable ambition may yet disclose 
themselves ; other claims on public estimation and giati- 
tude may yet be established. 1 Uglier claims it can never 
have. And it is only by steadfastly aiming at the highest 
that the lower aims, either in the life of a man or of an 
institution, can be understood in their true proportions, 
or can ever be successfully attained. 
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The bioyuipliic.il method of '»lud)ing eiliu'dlumal history. Arnold 
.im I Tilling. Outlines of TlmiigN life. His biogi npiiers. F$ 
Imvsinps at King’s t'uUcge. Cambridge. Karly pi aclice )ft £ 
National School. True punciplcs of teaching applicable ti 
schot.K of all grades. Uppingham. Hoarding-houses. This 
Sihool largely the product of private athenture. The Royal 
Commissioners. The llcgua. Uppingham by the sea. Th< 
teaching of English. JK very hoy good fm something. Variety 
of etnplo) ment and of games. I’.ncoitiagcmenl of music atyd 
the line ail*.. The dccoiation of the .'Chool-room. Honour tc 
lessons. Thiing's hooks. I Ji- fancies. Charactciistic extract 
Diaries. The llead-Ma^teiV Conference. I lead- Mistress^ 
Women as Icachcis. Settlement at North Woolwich. Tte 
Uppingham School Society. The pu/e system. V 

The student of educational history and of the opinion^ 
which have from time to time prevailed respecting tl^ 
principles and methods of teaching does well to fasten KW 
attention occasionally on the career of some represfcrif|f 
live teacher whose doings and ideas may be regard^ 
as characteristic of the times in which he lived;\,jgj| 
whose pcisonal influence may have helped to deral 
mine the course of thought and of action pursued fei 
other teachers. This is a method of investigation wijra 
has been adopted with singular success by Compayr^^ 


1 Address before the College of Preceptors. 
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Mr Quirk and b) Mr Oscar browning, and in Mi tleinc- 
mann’s Scries of “(neat Educators," and it has the gieat 
advantage of setting before us, in a rom iele and personal 
form, views and tendencies which would otherwise be 
less intelligible. 

Two names will always remain prominently associated AniM 
with the public school education in the Knglnnd of the 
nineteenth century, those of Dr Arnold and Edward 
Thring. both men were edmated in ancient Grammar 
Schools, steeped in the linditions of the ‘ n naissance ' — 
the one at Eton and the other at Winchester, .both owed 
their best intellei tual possessions to the classical tiamihg 
they had thus iecei\ed. Vet both were conscious of the 
•defects of that training, anil each sought in his own waj 
to enlarge and ennoble the conception of what a great 
public school ought to lie ; and while holding fast to the 
belief that the study of the languages of Greece and 
Rome should form the staple of a libcial education, both 
endeavoured to understand the changed eir< unisianres 
and the new requirements of our own age, and to adapt 
their systems of teaching and dU< iphne to those require- 
ments. both were eharacteri/ed by intense earnestness 
of purpose, by profound faith in the importance of their 
own office, and by a icligious consecration of their best 
powers to the duties of that office, but they differed 
greatly in temperament and in personal gifts ; and also in 
the width and range of their sympathies. Arnold was a 
fighting Paladin, entering with ardour into the political 
and theological controversies of his time. Both as a 
public writer and as Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, he was a conspicuous figure in the world outside 
of Rugby. Thring on the contrary was identified heart 
and soul with Uppingham, and is known to the outer 
world only in connexion with it and not as a student or 
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as an author. All his literary work also had relation to his 
profession as a schoolmaster; and he is one of that smalj 
class of eminent teachers who have not only achieved 
practical success, but have also written copiously on tKfe 
principles and practice of the art which they professed* 
He never obtained or sought ecclesiastical preferment ' 

All the combative powers of his life were employed 
in contests with the governing body of his school, with 
patents, with masters, and with Ro>al Commissions, 
and other public authorities. There are few more notable 
examples in the histor) of Knglbh public schools, of the 
entire concentration ol all the powers and ambition of 9 
life upon one m bool. 1 have elsewhere sought to esti- 
mate the inlluencc ol Thunuta Arnold 1 on education ; and 
within the necessary limit of one lecture, we may witli 
advantage try to unfold the reasons why the name of 
Thiing will always be honourably associated with his in 
the histoiy of this waning century. 

Theie is the les* reason to enter into general biogra- 
phical detail, because the stoi v of his life has been wxitteij 
with care and sympathy, and with somewhat unusual 
fulness of detail by his friend Mr (I. R. Parkin; and hitS 
been further elucidated in a volume entitled A Memory, 
of Edward Thrin& by bis affectionate friend — Mr, J*; 
li. Shrine, at fust a pupil, afterwards a colleague — a| 
master in the School. Another writer, one who knew add 


undcistood him well— the Rev. II. D. Rawnsley — 
written a small monograph entitled Edward Thrkj^ 
Teadu'r a fid Poct y which is characterized by delk&fi 
ami just appreciation. All these books deserve a perm&| 
nent place in the hagiology of the scholastic profession 
It will therefore suffice for my present purpose to as$ui^ 

1 In "Thomas and Matthew Arnold and (heir inlluencegj^ 
laudidi 1‘Muc.ition.'’ 
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•thftt thcir contents aie geneially known and tu iccall lvcro 
*ih briefest summary the main incidents of his life. 

' He was born in 1821, and was the son of* John Hale 
JJThfring, the Rector and S< [uirc of the parish of Alfoid in 
Somersetshire. Part of his education was received at 
%‘e small endowed grammar school at llininster, and 
g?i&rt at Eton, where he became by the end of his school 
|ife the head boy of the Collegers, and Captain of Montem 
Ift 1841, nearly the last year of that famous celebration. 

He proceeded duly to King’s College, Cambridge, gained 
dje Portion prize for Creek Iambics, and was dueled >a h'cUoivship 
fellow of the College. It is veiy chaiacteristic of him ai 
being a distinguidied Etonian and a Fellow of 
king’s College, lie was foremost in denouncing and 
fUi ultimately abolishing a special privilege to which, 
jin aqcoi dance with the traditions of the University, he was 
^ltitled. For three ( cntuiies, Sc holars of King’s had been 


flowed to proceed to a degree without examination. 
$$Ut Thring while yet in residence as a Fellow, objected 
^irongly to the continuance of this anomalous and 
||ptiQuated usage, and wrote more than one pamphlet 

f ating out the mischief done by it to the true interests 
([earning, and advocating its entire abolition. It was 
jp^ierally believed that had he been subjected to the 
Urinary degree examination, he would have proved 
Mrbself the most distinguished Clascal Scholar of his 
et. His protest therefore against the continuance of 
exceptional privilege enjoyed by his own College 
|||g.gll the more effective. Hut U ni verities are habitually 
pp^tioos and conservative ; and it was not till three years 
ip , in 1851, that the full consent to this reform was 
from die Provost and Fellows, Ever since the 
Scholars from Eton liave obtained their degrees, 
SH|j|^er undergraduates, by passing the ordinary cxn- 
^S^ions of the University. 


18—2 
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In 1846 lie was ordained, and look a cuiacy in 
Gloucester and after a shoit interval, in wliicli like Arnold 
lie was engaged privately as a tutor preparing candidates 
for the public schools, he was appointed in 1853 to be 
Head Master of the School at Uppingham — an ancient 
foundation of the sixteenth century, with a modest en- 
dowment of less than £ rooo per annum, which then 
sustained a small school in mean and narrow buildings, 
with twenty-live boys and two masteis and very little 
reputation. How in the ronr** of thirty-four years, he 
contrived to develop tics poor obscure little institution 
into one of the most inllucnii.il public schools in England, 
with upwards of three hundred scholars, thir ty masters, 
eleven bo u ding houses, a noble chapel and library, and 
ampl«. equipment for recreation and teaching, may be 
g. ilbeied from the books 1 have named. It will here 
suffice to refer to those features of his life’s work, which 
seem to have special value by way of example and sug- 
gestion to those who are to be his successor.*. 
harly Among these, one may cite his earliest experience as 

pHutice ?n <1 teacher. When a (’urate in the city of Gloucester it 

a Aatuvhil _ J m 

Sihoal. was part of his duty to teach regularly in the elementary 
school of the parish ; and he ever afterwards regarded 
the experience thus gained as the most important part of 
his professional training. 

“ Kverything,” he said, “ 1 most value of teaching thought, and 
teaching practice, and teaching experience, came from this teaching 
work daily in the National Schools. Never shall I forgei those 
schools in the suburbs of Gloucester, and their little class-room, 
with its solemn problem, no more difficult one in the world: how 
on earth the Cambridge Honoui man, with his success and his 
brain-world, was to get at the minds of those little labourers* sons, > 
with their unfurnished head', and no time to give. They gave me 
the gieat axiom: ‘The woise the material, the greater the skill of . 
the worker.' Thxy called out the useful duium with wh>ch I ever 
silently stepped ovei the threshold: 4 If the^e fellows don’t learn, 
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it*s my fault.’ Th t y ciiseiifatii^lo*! all (lie loose threads of knowledge 
in my brain, ami fmeeil iiu 1 to wind each Mpaiatcly in its place, 
with its beginning an. I its end. 'Huy bicd in me a supreme con- 
tempt fur know lul^e-lumps, ,nul lor emptying out knowledge-lumps 
in a heap, like stones at the roadside, and calling iute.iclung. Thty 
made me hare the long aiiay of line uoids, which lesson -givers ask, 
and pupils answei, and ncitliei really know the meaning of. 7 hey 
taught me how diffeient knowing is fiom being able to make otlu is 
know. Nay. they taught me the moie \aluahlc lesson still, how 
different knowledge which can be produced to an examiner is fiom 
knowledge which knows ilsdf, and undcisi.mds its own life and 
growth. 'There I learnt ihc great seciel of St Augustine's golden 
key, which, though it be of gold, is useless unless it fits the wauls 
of the lock. And I found the wards I had (u (it, the waids of my 
lock, which had to be opened, the minds of those little stieet boys, 
# very queer and toituoii- affaiis; and I bad to set about Lulling and 
chipping myself into the wooden key, which should ha\c the one 
merit of a key, however common it might look, the met it of lilting 
the lock, and unlocking the minds, and opening the shut ihumbcis 
of the heart 1 .” 

It may well be doubted whether the truth which 
accident tints brought home to Thrings life-long con- 
viction is sufficiently recognised by teachers. We are 
hampered too much by pedantic attempts at the e\a< t 
delimitation of primary, secondary, and academic educa- 
tion. The members of the teacher’s profession them- 
selves are tempted to regard the practitioners in these 
several departments, as if they formed distinct classes 
socially and intellectually, having few or no common 
interests. The truth is that the teaching which seems 
lowest and most elementary requires the highest gifts 
and makes the largest demands on the genius and power 
of a teacher. The way's of approach to the intelligence, 
the sympathies and the conscience of learners may 
often be learned more thoroughly among those of the 
humblest rank, than among those whose standard of life 
1 Presidential Ad<licv> to the lvlue.it ion Suciety in lSttfi. 
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and thought is already determined by the fact that 
come from intelligent homes. And when right method 
are discovered, it is always found that they are applicator 
to all grades of learners alike. 

Thring’s personal experience on this point th 
P r J mi Pj ( f some light on a [)rol)lem which in the near futures 

demand the serious consideration of educational audicS 
rilies. We are accustomed to dej)loro the mistakes midp 
by young assistant masters in public schools, who cotpfc’i 
fresh fioni the Universities and try their '‘prentice hand^l 
upon the lower foims, before attempting to obtain attjf 
training or guidance in tlie art of teaching and ev$i 
before believing that such training would be of 
sei vice to them. Etc long we may hope that the np$$j| 
of systematic preparation for the schoolmaster's workwi|| 
be as universally iccognised in the upper as in the low'ej^j 
1 ogions of educational experience. And in the millennjjHl$, 
when this principle is once admitted and the ques 
arises, “What sort of training will best suit the needs tff 
those who are destined to be the teacheis in higher; 
intermediate schools ?’’ it will be seen that a tn 
scientific pedagogy lakes little heed of conventional aft 
social distinctions, and does not care much to enqU^ 
to what guide of schools or even to what group of su| 
jects a teacher intends to devote himself. Principles i 
methods which are right in the primary school, ^ 
capable, with very little modification, of being appli©i|f 
schools of the highest rank and pretensions. Aftgfi 
natural endowments are happily to be found imparti|S 
distributed among children of all ranks. Hence^t 
young graduate fresh fiom the contest for Univ<f 
honours, who aspires to the highest place in his'JJj 
fession, will not do well to disdain to spend a 
time and gather a little experience in a good den 



$cfiool. He will there learn some things which as a 
form-master at Kton or Harrow lie could not learn. He 
will gain notions 1 expecting organization and the handling 
of large classes, and will see in action some devices for 
planning lessons, and for securing attention and discipline, 
£which will help much to widen his own view of the possi- 
bilities of his profession, and to suggest to him some 
‘Modifications of the time-honoured routine of a purely 
* Classical school. 

' ' From the first when at the age of 32 he assumed the 
ferule at Uppingham he formed a very dear conception hiim% 
pf the work of a public school, and determined to make 
Uppingham in some respects an example of what smh a 
"school should he. He thought that most of the schools of 
■#he highest rank were too large; and that consequently 
due regai d to the character and needs of the individual 
scholar was impossible in them. He regarded 300 as 
tfie maximum number for siu h a school, and he reso- 
lutely resisted all temptation to exceed 320. Up to this 
number, every boy added to the efficiency of the school, 
but beyond this number he deemed every additional pupil 
was a drag and a hindrance and rendered it less possible 
for the masters to know and study special capabilities. 

This maximum was reached in 1865 when he had been in 
Jpffice eleven years. ‘‘I have no right, ” he said, “to take 
£ boy away from his parents and accept the responsibility 
6 t training him unless I can know him well.” “A mob 
of boys cannot be educated.” “Kvcry boy should feel 
$hat he is known.” For this reason lie also de-ired to 
tfoajt the number of boarders in any house to thirty. 

rule was very unwelcome to some of his masters, 
'ipeing that they derived their chief income from the 
boarding fees, and it served as an occasion for some 
l|jn$ion between him and his staff. His diary Nov. 3, 
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1 S74, contains this entry, “I said to the masters that 
nothing would induce me to admit an extra boy in any 
house. This last J think most of; because I led sure 
that my woik here will be o\cr;hrn\\n on this very point 
of numbeis, and I am dad therefore of every opportunity 
of bcaiing witness to my conviction that it is destruction' 
of all my work.” 

in fact the conditions under whi<h the makers were 
appointed were not without danger. II 1* colleagues were 
not salaiicd assistants, but men who possessed capital 
and lud been in\iled by him to invest considerable sums 
in the building of (maiding- houses, and to contribute 
liberally to the general equipment and development of^ 
the school. Tlu y were thus not only assistant masters, 
hut p.ui tu is m a commercial venture. Probably this was 
tlic only wav in which Thring could realize his ideal in a 
><hool with a small endowment, an apathetic governing 
body, and no great traditions or repute. Put it was not 
a good way; and the fact that he was obliged to adopt 
it, illustrates a weak point in the polity of many of our 
public schools. The masters look to the profits on 
boat tiers as their chief source of icwniic; their pecuniary 
success depends at least as much on their skill as caterers 
and lodging house keepers as on their gifts and powers 
as le.ichcis. The fact that they have nnested money in 
a private enterprise gives them a vested interest ; and 
makes it \ cry difficult to dismiss them if they prove 
educationally incompetent. It is manifest that these are 
conditions which might prove highly unfavourable to the 
interests of a school. Boarding-houses should be the 
property of the school governois. and the masters should 
be tenants metely holding office quamdiu se bene gesserint, 
their tenure being dependent on their proved fitness and 
pciional intluence as teachers, and not on any other 
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consideration. This niiangement was impossible at 
Uppingham, owing to the special circumstances of its 
history and resources, and to the financial risks which 
his colleagues had incurred. Hut the readers of Thring's 
diary will be made painfully aware that his relations to 
those colleagues were often seriously complicated by the 
conditions under which he was obliged to work, and by 
the fact that notwithstanding the pains he took to select 
as colleagues, men in sympathy with his own aims, and 
qualified by character and enthusiasm, their personal 
interests were not always identical with what he thought 
to be the interests of the school, or with the fulfilment of 
his own most cherished ideal. The truth is that Upping- 
ham School as we now know it occupies the unusual 
position of a public institution that has largely grown out 
of a private enterprise. 

In a letter to I.ord Lyttelton quoted by Mr Parkin Tftrnhool 
the head master says truly', “Other schools have as they^”;^/^ 
grew and it became possible to do so, employed piivalo/w*^ 
property gradually, and when any huge sum lias been iU VlU U)C ' 
thus invested, the expenditure lias been spread over 
several generations and most of the original contributors 
are in their graves. Hut Uppingham is an instance of a 
special school system, based on most distinct principles, 
being begun when a school was at its lowest ebb, carried 
Out steadily through adversity and prosperity, till all the 
educational work has practically become quite indepen- 
dent of any necessity of foundation aid, though lor 
reasons other than pecuniary, such aid seems to me very 
important. The work too has been done in one genei ation, 
and the men still live whose property and lives have been 
thus contributed to the work, when most unexpectedly 


1 Parkin's Lifeoj hdunud 7 'Anug, Vol. 1. p. 180. 
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Government steps forward to deal with the question*” J-t 
is not wonderful that 'Hiring should regird the legislations 
of 1869 as mischievous, ornt least inopportune, although 
the revelations made by the previous Commission 
enquiry showed the absolute need for such legislation, fa: 
the case of scores of decaying and worthless education^ 
endowments in all parts of the country. But the caaejjg 
Uppingham was wholly exceptional. In one sense flij 
was virtually a proprietary school, owing ils creation to; 
the genius and courage of one man and to the capital, 
and the pciMmul dibits of l»i> partners and himself 1 . 
owed little to the accident of its possessing a srnaft] 
endowment, an ancient foundation, a pious founder, 
an externa! governing body. With these alone, it tnigjj^., 
ha w long i cm. lined an obscure little country grammar" 
school of the second or third rank. Yet these were ttfigf 
circumstances, which brought the foundation within, tfye r 
purview of the Endowed Si houls Act, and gave to it 
only chance of recognition among the historical publfi| 

schools of England. ", ,’i 1 

* _ ^ , ¥ 
Thring’s mistake lay in the supposition that he coning 

secure at the same tune for himself all the prestige anitfp 

influence of a great public institution, and all the freedo$| 


and independence of a private schoolmaster carrying}^ 
a commercial venture of his own. He did not consSd£j& 
that if Uppingham had been merely the product of 'iffif 
own enterprise and that of his friends, it would havebu^^ 
untouched by legislation or by the Royal Cotnmissk% 
lie would have been perfectly free to carry out his : 
plans, to be the chief manager of a joint-stock establjSg 

1 A document prepared by He as>fctant*ma«ters for theinftiMP 
lion of tin* Commivionors Mated, tliaf “ of the present sek^"M§< 
buildings the Tiu-i ban contiibutcd S'f per cent., and Mr TttgNK 
ami his maMei.«. yi | per coni.” 
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men t which at his death might become extinct, or be 
.spld in the market. Hut it could not then have aspired 
-jjp become, what in fact he contrived to make it, a public 
School. Yet all his life he chafed under the restrictions 
Vijtftposed by his Hoard of Governors, the requirements of 
■Commissioners, and the supposed intentions of the 
/Endowed Schools Act, some of which he did not oven 
take the pains to understand. Yet these wore the 
only conditions under which the great ambition of 
'his life could possibly be fulfilled. lie never ceased to 
denounce the “dead hand of outside power thrust into 
'“"the heart-strings of a living work.” Speaking of the 
"'Schools Inquiiy Commission he said, “How ridiculous 
,pt will seem in years to come appointing a lot of squires 
and a stiay lord or two to gather promiscuous evidence 
on an intricate professional question, and sum up, and 
pronounce an infallible judgment upon it. However, 
•this is the Knglish panacea now, ---this witches* caldron, 
^attd small hope it gives*’ * * “J claim that the skilled 
^workers each in his own trade, shall be well represented 
’•in the management of the trade and not interfered with 
0>y external unintelligent power in carrying on the trade 1 .” 
f\\. v That a strong and sensitive man, conscious of power, 
$jtfstly proud of the success he had achieved, and confident 
iJfii himself and in the principles on which he had acted, 
^should thus feel a distrust of all outside educational 
Authority, is intelligible enough. He was wholly out of 
Sympathy with all modern movements for the legal 
l^ganization of secondary education and for the exanii- 
Sv&)ton and inspection of schools by public authority, 
lypl such expedients appeared to him to restrict harmfully 
jpiu6 lawful liberty of the teacher. Hut he left out of view 


1 Letter to I.ord Lyttelton, Dccefnl er 6, 1*72. 
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other considerations not less important. Country gentle- 
men and members of Parliament have afier all some 
interest in the efficiency of national education, and are 
competent to form some judgment on the feelings and 
wishes of parents and on the educational needs of the 
community. A man need not be a tailor, to know 
whether his coat fits and is well made or not. Nor is it 
necessary to be a schoolmaster, in order to be a valuable 
member of the governing body of a school. If all schools 
were like Uppingham there would be little or no need 
for legal control; but for the rank and file of leathers 
and of schools, all the amunulaied testimony served to 
show that some such control is salutary. Moreover the % 
extent and nature of this control were carefully restricted. 
'There is no conclusion on which the members of Royal 
Commissions have been more decided, than that it 
was the business of trustees to elect the best man they 
could obtain, and that having got him they should trust 
him and leave him practically responsible and unfettered. 
Indeed every scheme issued by the Commissioners under 
the Endowed Schools Act cuntams the distinct provision 
that “the Head Master shall have under his control the 
method of teaching, the arrangement of classes and 
school hours, and generally the whole internal organiza- 
tion, management and discipline of the school, and shall 
have authority over all scholars attending the same in all 
places and at all times during the school terms.” All 
experience proves that under these provisions, the Head 
Masters of Endowed Schools enjoy much more of prac- 
tical independence, than the proprietors of private schools 
whose only concern is to satisfy the parents of their 
scholars. 

One memorable incident in the history of the school 
illustrates well the masterfulness and courage as well as 
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The fight to Bor tiu 

the administrative skill which distinguished Thring. All 
was going \udl in 1875 ; difficulties -financial and other — 
had been overcome, the school was full, and was becoming 
recognised as the pioneer of a new era in public educa- 
tion ; but in the autumn s\ mploms of serious illness began 
to appear, many boys sickened and thiee died of what 
proved to be typhoid fever. It was evident that the 
drainage of the town, which had been greatly neglected 
by the local authorities, was responsible for the epidemic, 
and the boys were hastily dismissed caily in November. 
For three months the unwonted vacation lasted, and 
during this time some more or less futile efforts were 
made, though reluctantly, by the ratepayers, to improve 
the sanitary condition of the town. At the end of the 
next January the school re assembled, but in less than a 
month, the danger reappeared and the final dispersal of 
the scholars and the financial ruin of the house masters 
seemed to be imminent ; when 'Hiring promptly took his 
staff into council, and said to them boldly, “We cannot 
stay here, we must flit.” One of them, Mr J. H. Skrine, 
writing long after said : 

“Reader, you perhaps have never spent foui or five months 
watching your fortunes crumble to piece-,, while you asked help 
of local authorities and got vituperation, while at the doors of 
metropolitan departments you waited on the law'’ delays; while 
scribblers in county journals vented an ancient splun in laneid 
jokes and you bit your tongue, while you could neither do anything 
nor make others do it, though a child could see what wanted doing, 
but must dangle about in melancholy malodorous streets, or daily 
tramp to the ‘boring'** for news of clean water, to be daily dis- 
appointed ; and all this hateful while must watch an inglorious ruin 
drawing nearer and nearer for hopes to which men had given the 
best of a life. Why then you may hardly gue.-»s, with what a bound 
of spirit we sprang at .something to do 1 .” 

1 J. 11 . Skrine. p. 177. 
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, Upping With the alacrity and promptitude of a soldier, Thririjg 
*tiit Sea al onCL ‘ prep ued his j>lan, “l want to dismiss the school 
for a three weeks’ holiday and then call it together OH;* 
some healthy spot, by the sea if possible, which we must' 
find and get ready for them in that time. You all sfee^ 
the risks and responsibilities of the vcntuie. Will you takfcft 
them?” And all the members of his loyal staff responded^ 
“Aye.” Fortunately a little village was found on the' 
Caidiganshire coast, with a big empty hotel, and somfci 
unused lodging-houses. Thither lie decided to flee.j 
'Pen days later a goods’ train unloaded there the belong^ 
ings of time hundred boy*, as well as of thirty master^ 
and their families, and m a few days all the needftifa 
furniture and ot a school were added, so that/ 

at the end of the pi escribed three weeks, all was readyf* 
for opening and the exodus was an accomplished fact$ 
“You are on a campaign,’’ he said to the boys, “and musl r 
play the soldier and put up with hardship without 
giumble. Remember you are making lusioiy. This is a ,; 
. great experiment, and perhaps others will some day imi^ 
tate it. Show them how to do it !" Hazardous as the 
experiment was it proved to be signally successful. Thef 
boys were loyally determined to adapt themselves to: 
their new circumstances. Parents were stcdlast and' 
sympathetic, so that hardly one pupil was withdraw#^ 
and Thring himself rejoiced to find in the mouiK. 
tains and the sea, and the large liberty which could 
enjoyed on this remote coast, new educational resources^ 
of which he availed himself to the utmost. Out of tte; 
nettle dangci he like many another brave spirit contriVod? 
to ])luck the flower safety. His exhibition express^, 
itself in a characteristic manner in certain “llonh lyrics^ 
Here is a stanza fiom one of them : 
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“ LCast ami Wot and Nurih and South, 

A*, if we wore shot from a cannon's* mouth. 
Hui rah, Huriah, lieic we all are. 

Never was hraid 111 peace or war, 

The first in the world are we. 

Newer, oh never, was heaul before, 

Sure a hall was a ball 
And a wall a wall, 

And a boy to play was free, 

That a school as old as an old oak tree, 
Fast by the roots was (lung up in the air. 
Up in the air without thought or cate, 

And pitched on its feet by the sea, the >e.i, 
l’hi hed on its feet by the sea." 


4 ^ 11 So Uppingham was left, and faces ueie set towards Itnrlh. 

• At Borth, of count 1 , even one was on the t/ui j'ive about the sti.mge 
^colony that was coining in >0 suddenly in this rolling lump. Veiy 
Sgind and very willing was the icirption given by the little village 
,tb the school pioneen; and light well they worked. Woikeis, 
.Indeed, were wanted, foi, if an>onc wishes foi a new expeiienee, 
try the tinluiding mid r^aitanging uglmen railway trucks, 
the distiibution of their contents among twelve or fourteen 
'^duses in a fie.ee match against time. This was all done and 
' ; :&tti$hed off between Tuesday, “28111 March, and Tuesday, 4th April. 
: ‘r$P|ie great hotel wa.s arrang'd to receive 150 boys, tlie head-inaster, 
his family, an assUtam-mastei, and two uuitions. A row of 
lodging-houses thinking the hotel lake another 150 boys, and most 
the masters; long nanow tables aie mu down the hotel passage 
^ .the ground floi r, the huge coffee-rooms and the bilhard-rooin 
^gjllow are tieated in the same wa>, and 3.50 people— boys, masters, 
masters’ families — dine at one time by this extemporised arrange- 
Twenty-se\u» lodging-hoii-on in all, and a large public hall, 
OVe'been seemed for school use. A room, 83 feet by 20 feet, is 
put up of rough shingle behind the hotel, in order to hold 
£ whole school when needed. The '•tables aie turned into the 
carpentry, the large conch -house shed into a gymnasium; 
tavatory, with thirty basins, is being roughly put up; ami nl- 
Setber the school has .shaken into place and got its working 
ncry in most unexpectedly good order. A beach, 4 miles 
r With splendid sands, stretches away in front of the hotel, with 
po£ pebbles, and (h$ sea to thiow them into. An aquarium 
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will he started thb wick. An ortojnK, most libcial of its sepia, 
has been already caught. The beach is closed on the south by the 
hills on the noiih by the mu Dovoy and the hill.- beyond it. 
These hilb seem to foim an amjihi theatre In hind, lound a broad 
stielch of jii.it which lies between them and th* sea. 'the views are 
lovel), and the place is ■>ugg* -live of shills and aquariums and 
sea-birds in limit, and nl botany and lninbhs m the rear, while 
Aberjstwiih, with a lailway running to it, tonus a good base of 
njicinhuiis fm the colony to '•hop in and tall back on. t'nekot goes 
on on the sand in a lu) , and .hi e\<elh ii« field, m fm tana' dy 4 miles 
oil, but on the i.idw.n, has linn seemed f«j half-holiday practice 
and inati lies. LncijUuI), high a ,, .i low afke, lias given ready 
help and welt'-im-. The Ihdioo <>i .si i >avid who owns some 
land nerii tin h<>ul, has rbow.d 1I1 s'l.-sd to ha\e what they want 
for eneket tlieie. if pM< ta alilc ; so I'ppiiighani by the Sea can do 
something beade. thn-wing stones into the watei. One short week 
saw this all d<mi. Ii wa • like shaking the alphabet in a bag, and 
bunging • m,I ill** Ifitii^ ml ij winds and -entemes, -lull w r as the sense 
of ab-.ilute c.oiifuuoii tinned into intelligent .shape 1 . 

"Their are many of the old iisnuiccsnt lloith, but, whatsoever 
pastime may Horn oh 01 languish tran-planlcd to t h i*> stiange sod, 
theie aie two -ouuis of ui|o\ incut unlading lure, unknown to the 
school in its Midland hoi-n. - the mountains and the si The boys 
wandei out lioin the hotel duoi*, summing IiKl bees round a bee- 
hive. down to the bio.nl uach of shingle ami sand. Tea is over, 
and all the school is docking to enjoy the suiwi and watch the 
rising tide, 'liny ate doing what boys always do on the sea shore — 
dodging the waves, hulling pebbles at them as they come in, 
bui lowing in the sand for shells, mucking stones in the vain hope 
ol finding jewels inside, or poring over the vvoodm uef> that rise so 
stiangelv hum the sand, as the tide is not vet up — the long-buried 
liagmcnts, so sa\> the legend, ot the hM Lowland Hundred. Those 
cleai i-uioms in the west where the sun sits m the sea, the rippling 
light beneath t lie clouds, the scanned groups of figures moving in 
the twilight sMinewhat daikly, with a pleasant freshness of boyhood 
a’! lound, foim a scene not easily forgotten. The dusky headlands 
stand out to sc.iw.ud, with a white gleaming of broken waves at 


1 fining's ow n .u count 111 the / nevvspapci quoted by Parkin, 
11. p 49. 
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theirfeet; and landwanl shadowy mountains beyond the purple still 
Ctttcb. a little glory liom the sun. The low talk of pensive strollers 
;'th# rattle of pebbles, the laughter of iho»e who chase each other in 
'gketty vein, all mixed with the icar of the sea, and pci chance some 
wains of music from the choir at practice thiown in, give sight > and 
fJbusid s that may make the school, if not unfaithful to Uppingham it 
.j&lieft. yet more than half-ieconciled to the new land. 

New, indeed, and strange enough it all is. The whole scene 
circumstances, both in and out oi dom.s, have to he readapted 
the old familiar woik in untamdiar ways. A paitial shaking 
$i>wn has been accomplished; and, as if to make the first week 
:Hflily represent the eld school life, the last football match of the 
season, a bioken-off fi.iginciit of the Uppingham left hehiml, was 
played out on the S.ituidav half holiday ; and the champion cup of 
^eyear awarded to the winnei.s. So the jciscys white «<r u-dv met 
^ra!their mimic war in the new land. Thus ended the fust week, 
;ithd its evening closed on a quiet scene of school routine; as if 
Jftmbt, and risk, and tut moil, and confusion, and fear, we.uy head, 
weary hand, had not been known in the place. The wrestling 
‘match against time wa-. over, and happy (beams came down on 
-Uppingham by the Sea 1 .' 1 

JW The stay at North though occ asioned by a misfortune, 
>'^$t)ught many compensations with it. It lasted more 
a year, since Hiring steadily refused to return until 
finery precaution was taken against a recurrence of 
I«tisease. It is true he had little or no help or sympathy 
from the Governors. Hut the whole diamatic incident 
the fidelity of his colleagues, and the confidence 
;jrf A the boys and their parents in the courage and wisdom 
i!|ipthe Head Master. It interfered very little with the 
of instruction, and opened out new sources of 
**3hfaerest and new fields of experience both to scholars 
%%$$ teachers. Moreover it added a new and picturesque 
to the school’s history — one of which Uppingham 
will long be proud. Every school is the richer for 
ipj^fcssing great and interesting traditions, and the flight 
1 Parkin’s Life , fl. 50. 
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for lift- to Uppingham by the Sea will always remain 
memorable in the school annals. Mr Skrine, one of 
Tlmng's most constant and loyal helpers, lias told the 
story with a simpltni) ami a ch.rin which leave nothing 
to he i led red, and from it, it mils: here suffice to take 
one < haraetiiislic e.\tu< t : 

“ Wl n-tmncd to Uppingham in May, H'77, ! Mi.ieen months 
.iftei win lAuih 1 -. \\\ «..iih kick to an t. j »j u «* .ii mi in u* h changed, 
above giound a-* \ > !i under. Ui lam I .<■! Ili’L u* endearment, 
ami win u- • nt i \ \u< an ovation. 'Mu h-oii weu: unyoked from 
tin* i w ,i lies ..nM Ii tin Lain and i ! i. 'ii-d-iol liw\ ,, hauled by the 
hand <•! l"\i n oik j uj, i< * :i< v*. un kr 1 1 iiuii]di il aiehcs of greenery, 
niM'i will'd with mw'iwi wl wdi nine and uuiwn. An address of 
-.jnipaihv was jui ■ ■■• d to the luad ma?iu and his staff, in an, 
hoi wi |, i'.ik mn\ I U'wad on (lie giuil window ot the H'hnul room 
miik i w I . a i: w.:-, .urn led V’ 

■*. s .dt .aid '■and and iwiking n.ive, 

Sail and sand and sky. 

All ye ii.id to gin, u* ga\e, 
lull good bye, good lye. 

* k k k 

(ill) old siliool hull il I'wiiHMat.* 

On thy lull alar; 

Hupei keeping solemn .Mate — 

J l wme, we go, lninali! 

lley the iwlun, the laik, and the gieen, gieen grass, 

And the ny llul clings to the wall: 

J Icy tile lohin, the huk, and the ginii, gicin grass, 

And the oak and the ash-tree tali-.’’ 

One chaiactciisiu distinguishing his language teach- 
ing trom that of most of his contemporaries, was his 
insistence on the \alue of English (irummar as the basis 
of philology. While finding his highest ideal of training 
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as distinguished fiom mere instruetion, in a thorough 
grounding m Check and Latin, he believed that the 
fundamental laws of human speech admitted ot ample 
illustration in the study of our own \cnu< ulur, especially 
when treated analytically. So early as 1S52 he published 
a Child's Grammar, whit h is an excellent example of 
the inductive method applied to the elements of English. 
Instead of beginning with an array of vowels am! con- 
sonants, and with definitions of parts of speech, he takes 
first a simple sentence consisting of nothing but a subjet I 
and a predicate, helps the siholai to recognize them as 
the neeessaiy elements in all sentences, and then pro- 
ceeds to add otheis, eg. the preposition, ‘case-link,’ 
Snoods, tense", inflections and amplifications, illustiating 
each by examples He thought that the piinciples of all 
grammar should be fust taught in i annexion with 0111 
mother tongue, and should alter wards be shown, by con- 
stant comparison of idioms and constructions, to In- 
illustrated in Latin and Check. To many members ot 
his staff accustomed to the traditional method of teaching 
the Latin grammar by way of synthesis, beginning with 
rules and definitions, Timings notions seemed to be 
fiat heresy, and were he lily unwelcome. One of Ins best 
masters speaks contemptuously of his ‘appalling system 
of analysis’ with its unfamiliar terminology. 

Yet, in the main, 'Hiring was right. “Rules and The 
terms,” he said, “which arc not thoroughly understood 
m principle first, may seem to lie knowledge but are 
barriers.” What he called ‘sentence anatomy’ was in fact 
an elementary lesson in the philosophy of language, and 
once learned in the investigation and comparison of 
English sentences, was found to tell on Latin -and (Leek 
lessons in an unexpected way. English grammar to him 
meant ‘‘common sense applied to language. 5 ’ He saw 
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with more clearness than most contemporary 
the importance of a thorough study of the mother J 
anti he lamented the neglect into which that study 
fallen in some of our public schools. In German^ 
in French colleges and schools of the high&t^ jS|j 
discipline in the structure, history and right use 
vernacular speech receives far more attention th 
our own. The common assumption that the clas&| 
trained boy has learned English indirectly and “ 
dentally, through the medium of hb Latin and fc 
studies, and need not attend much to Euglish /<rr dfij 
is not found to be Notified by experience. It is'aty| 
unfrequently observed that when youths educated^ 
public si hooN oiler themselves as candidates for 
sion to tlu* public service, their performances are I 
by £iiut/ierit', by bad spelling and writing, by false ! 
confused metaphois, by colloquialisms and slang/*3j 
by that most offensive of all slang, the use of preteftfci 
words and phrases, the exact meaning of which i$Jgj 
imperfectly understood. To whom ought we to 
except to those who have had the advantage of a ] 
education, to be the chief guardians of the purity i 
native language, and exemplars of accuracy 
pedantry, and ease without slovenliness? Yet at pr< 
there is much to be desired, in this respect, ; e* 
schools and colleges of the highest standing, 
point Thring was wont to dwell with much emf 
For example in his address to the Education So 
which he was President, he said : 



“ Make every child master of the one instrument by 
human life moves, — speech, the mother tongue. The 
giamniar is dealt with as thought working into words, 
the word-creations it gives birth to and making them 
of as a kind of strait- waistcoat to pinch thought into 






Opened. If' grammar is only thought taking shape, grammar 
dy in the mind, waiting to be called out. And it can lie 
emt without any book work by a good teacher. A das* can 
ideio frame its own rules by a little questioning." 


jnjfc as fastidious about the perfection of~style in all 
taxations into English ; but although his methods did 
‘succeed in teaching to write the veiv best Latin and 
prose or verse such ns a classical examiner dcsiics, 

(pip .did teach us,” as one of his best pupils acknow 
||ed, how to exert our minds in attempting it.” To 
j||jtth composition practised pari passu with rompo- 
pjti in an ancient language he assigned an unusually 

g place in his curriculum. 

Another marked characteristic of Thringwas his belief Entry foy 
every boy is good for something. 1 ’ “'There is no 


jqi tiling in the world,” he used to say, “as a good- for- 
altSSng boy.” 

“ There is some soul of goodness in tilings o\il, 

Would men observingly diMil it out.” 

jp|. : ,the way to ‘distil it out’ was in his opinion to 
j$bver as many chances as possible of doing right and 
I^Ut them in the way of each scholar, for his voluntary 
Ibtipe. He had, it was said, a power of finding where 
j| ; spark of fire lay hid in the coarsest human clay. 
10 i&d in fact the prime requisite of a schoolmaster -the 
|||.fhat even in the least promising and least interesting 
igiar, there was a power for good which ought to 
1$.' -exercise, and which it was the business of the 
rajigr to discover*. Hence large freedom for special 
m^ides and tastes was offered to boys both in work 
Byplay. As to school work, the staple of instruction 
HKhiunianities occupied the morning, beginning at 7 
j®Sing at 12; but for the rest of the day provision 
1 See ante, p. loy. 
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was made lor mathematics. lor drawing, for < hemistry, for 
French and Herman. for physical science or for music j 
and among these, options were freely permitted. No 
attempt was made to li\ the choke, and no one was 
expected to caic for all these subjects: hut every one 
was exported to rare about something. 

Herein, I think Hiring laid hold of a sound principle, 
and established a precedent which might well be more 
grncrailv followed. \ modern teacher is apt to be 
distracted b\ t!ie impoilimato claims of new subjects for 
recngnil.on as pmt ol the ordinal) «mhool course. He 
mars tn overweight he* fmk (aide and his curriculum, 
lb' lightly deMies 10 givi lair scope t< » the abilities of 
si holms who h.ivi ituierent aptitude*- and who are. looking" 
inrw.iul to ditfeienl destinations But lie aUo sees the 
dau.,01 ot voting his resource^ and su nlicmg the unity 
of ins school In emuiiinging too much and too early 
spei 1 di/ation. At I'ppingham an attempt was made to 
solve the difficulty b) adopting ibis rule:- Adhere reso- 
luteh, and foi all scholars alike, to the one course of 
lomiame studies, which exponent e has shown to be the 
best lor the general development of the intellectual 
iharaitei. Devote the best part of every day to these 
studies. Hut provide what Americans call ‘elective 
Andies* and occupations to meet the speual wants of 
individual pupils In no othet way can you hope to 
do justice to varied personal gifts, and to give every boy 
a chain 1 of developing what is best in him. 

The same principle applies to games and recreations. 
There are smne public schools in which a single game — 
such ns foot ball - -is the favourite sport, and every boy 
who does not happen to like the game is set down as a 
craven or a milksop. This is often very unjust to 
scholars, who are not deficient in energy or manliness, 



but to whom oliier Mrm^ o! ictivity arc more aitvaotne. 

The school miouM thcrcfoie piovide alternative recrea- 
tions, an'l when it has done the nuslor lias a right to 
assume that the boy who o.iro lor none of them h 
piobably a loafer whose habits need to be <oi reeled. At 
Uppingham, whuh .liulu Thrmg was 'the first public 
school in Falkland to "tait a g\ mnasium, games were so 
organized as to suit all the boys and not only the heroes 
of the (riikot or the football laid. 'There was the 
carpenter's shop, the luboiaiory, the garden, an avi.uy, 
the field naturalists’ dull, and libeitv to wander at will 
over the Rutland iulU and pastures. Thne was little or no 
wrong doing. Rules wvie few, and there were many things 
to be clone more amiiang tlian bieakmg them. 

Thus there was in Ins mind a r.leai division of the 
time of a st holar into main wotking time and leisure 
time; or rather into legulir scholaily losons on the one 
hand, and sub mdiMnes and non < ompulsoiy ie<reation 
on the other. Imdulymg this arrangement was (lie 
belief that in the long mu the pursuits of leisure often 
affect the char.u ter most. I Sat all this piesupposed a 
knowledge of the idiosym nisi..**, and the peculiar charac- 
teristics of every b< >y. And n was be* ause mk h knowledge 
was not attainable in a large school, tint as we have 
seen he firmly resisted all tempt itions to increase the 
numbers, although such increase w r as much desired by his 
colleagues, and would maniiotly have been convenient 
on financial grounds. 

It is notable also that 'Hiring alia* lied high value to I'- 11 - 
the formative and refining influence of the fine arts. ' , nntl ^ 
Personally he was deficient in the mu deal faculty, but be ,n,<sl [ •< 
believed that music had been unduly neglected in public 
school edmation, and that the pursuit of it would have 
the effect of interesting bo\s who had no strong intel- 
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Icctual interests. From the first Mr Parkin tells us 
determined that tlie music given to the boys should b<£ 
of the l>e^t. V>y the offer of liberal salaries he was; 
enabled to secure men of a high stamp. “We want/’; 
said he, “not only a fiisl-rate musician who has 
music his pinfcssinn and is a master in it, blit a man @f> 
personal power and go, who can inspiiit the boys atitjg 
bieathe some enthusiasm into them ” One of his 
accomplished helpers in this work, Herr David, has- 
thus described the working of this notable and novel 
experiment 1 ; — ' 

V 

“ Fifty ycais ago imi-.ii* had no place whatever in the curricula 
of the gic.it F.ngl.di siliucN, and it may be boldly asserted thnij, 
'1 hung v .u tin* lust of head-ma^i rs who fully iccogni*ed the vaUtfP 
of I hr subject, and who aligned to it a not unimportant ploce.it^. 
Ins -.I In me of education. It is true, an organist, who also gavcj 
some pnvate lessons, was gencially attached to school chapels, attcF 
cl mils were connected with the colleges of Kton and Winchester: 
Put they weie professional and salaried clmiis, and no gentleman?*^ 
son cvei thought of joining them. It is also true that school* 
conceits were not quite unknown, but they weie merely ‘got up " s 
foi the annual fcMix i ties —they had 110 connection with the work of* 
the school- -and the pmgiammes usually consisted of music of tfe* 
lightest descriptions— songs, aiis, glees,- now and then, perhaps, 
an oialoiio choius. The fact was, in those days, music wtiift. 
geneially looked upon as an agiefablc accomplishment for yoajri&. 
ladies ; and as a rule an Fnglish boy would as little think of singte^ 
01 playing as he would of working embroidery or knitting stockings./ 
To do so was consulcicd ralhei unmanly. • ' 

“That Thiing, himself quite unmusical, should have been ifafi 
first to intioduce music into such schools is ceitamly very remafl$>* 
able. lake eveiy great innovator, he was in this point, as in txtatliy^ 
otheis in advance of his time. That he should have iccognised.t^H^ 
powci of nui"ic — the pciceptiw organ for which, a musical 4^1^ 
nature had absolutely denied him-- is certainly a wonderful test!-® 

in- my to the man’s intuitive judgment. Hut the deficiency cau$e$$ 

- 

1 l\ukin*s ///<-• qf K. f/trin <*, chapter x. 
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- absence of a musical ear was with him to some extent 
glanced by the extreme *ensiti\ cness of his organisation, and by 
$$tat\povrer of human symjiathy which pervaded everything he did 
Klid.gkjid and wiote. Although he would, as a rule, candidly confess 
hi» inability to make anything of, «>r denvr ally enjoyment from 
Hiusic, yet on some lare occasions he would be deeply impicssed, 
Md then invariably by something ically great ami .striking. No- 
pcfajy who saw his face light up through a spitited choms like the 
^SUllelujah ’ from the A/rs \iafi , or * Rise up, anse’fiom St l\iul t 
$6uJd doubt that he was deeply impressed. Certainly the under- 
lying words agisted him in such instances to giasp something of 
music, and the manifest enthusiasm of the pcifoimcrs also 
touched him. 

‘V “'The means by which he gave to music n prominent place in 
m school were simple enough. In the first place, he made the 
qtt&ldance on singing classes and music lessons compulsory, and 
fHitgect to the same discipline as any rcgulai school .subject. Hut, 
StKjnre all, he gave to his music master his full privni.d support and 
Sympathy. lie would frequently attend the ehoir relieaisals, and 
#V>ty manifest at all times his interest in the musical work done in 
$lfi£boo]. lie especially gave his music mask is a completely free 
in the choice of methods and the selection of works to be 
iftitfied and peifoimed. lie knew how tiue it is that ‘for the 
the best is just good enough.’ As he himself, being quite 
tiggBUsical, could not judge, he wi'ily left the management in the 
jplj&ds of those he had reason to believe could judge, lie woiil I 
fetrir listen to outside suggestions and complaints. In caily days 
Jfrcry for more ‘popular 1 and less ‘classic’ music was not un- 
fitly raised e\en within school circles. Hut, like all men 
vaie really masters of their craft, he had a strong distrust of 
ftairtism, and in the ease of music would not allow it to meddle 
the work of the professional musician. The results of this 
soon became apparent. Music— good, serious mude- be- 

‘ a prominent featuie of Uppingham, more so than of any other 
t school in England, and it may confidently be averted that 
tltople of Uppingham in this respect has largely been followed 
Men like the late Stcrndalc Hen nett. Joachim, and 
ps Stanford became warmly interested in Uppingham music, 
r their frequent visits to the school, and actual participation in 
concerts, gave an invaluable stimulus to the subject. ’’ 
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In like manner .md for similar reasons Tilling at- 
tached rat impoil.mce to the urihtic decoration of the 
school-room and ihe chapel, and he made ample pro- 
vision foi 1 he study of drawing and design. The various 
(lass rooms were adorned with pictmes, photographs and 
model'!, the studio with portmits of \aiimi-, aitisls; the 
el iisical room, with pictures o! Athens and of Koine and 
illnstiatioii' of (luck and Roman art ; .nether 100m with 
pot traits of eminent hbtoiiam. and Rguesentations of 
memuiable hNom -.relies. I’heir w,e ,i twofold pur- 
pose in thi^ T< - mound the scholar in his daily life 
with giaeefnl ninmun! and with twain pies of artistic 
1‘olonr and di ugn is .u tim.isu a silent yet not ineffective 
diM iphne to li\e taste, ami to help a i>o\ all through his 
hi i f o dens.t ugliness and vulgarity and to rebel against 
them. I Ini a still siionger lo.ison m I iuing's mind was 
that ite was doing ‘honour to lessons,' l»\ surrounding 
them with as ninny dignified and beautiful accessories as 
possible 1 . This is a point of uew too often ovei looked. 
Happily e\en in our best elementary schools - particularly 
in some oftho.se under the London School Hoard— much 
has been done by means of pirtuie decoration to serve 
as an unconscious lesson in good taste ; but it must ever 
be remembcied to Hiring's honour that he was the first 
head master of a great pul die school to perceive the 
unpoitance of pictorial associations caladited to touch 
the imagination of the scholar, and to give him a store of 
pleasant memories fur the enrichment of hi-* after life. 

Thring’s views on the philosophy and practice of 
education are set forth with inm h fulness in his books, 
which though they do not profess to be text-books or 

’ 1 or.l f.irn.ii\»>n >.iid on Koiimtei's day. ‘‘Since the days of the 
jininti-.t poivh m Atlu.*-., I doul‘ r whether ruining has ever b$en 
installed 111010 lovm^iy or nioie truly, or in a wm thier lioine.” 
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pedagogic manual- of lilies ami formulre, have proved 
eminently inspirin'; and pi.utiial to English speaking 
teachers at home am! in Amenn. He wiote, in tart, on 
no other sub|i*ots than those which were closely con- 
nected with In*- own profession; and lie will deserve to 
be reinembeied lather as a man of action, and as one 
who concent ratal hi*> whole foice upon the piactn al 
problems of schoul-liie. than as a contributor to general 
literature. A et his books ate entitled to a permanent 
place in all edmndonal lihr.iries. 'The earliest was 
written tinder the pseudonym of l>enjamin Place and was 
called T/hw^/tfy on { ij, \fen<t% a wank dialing geneiully 
wit h the relation of (’hn.slian faith to knowledge and to 
human process. His otiiei hooks, Tldnotihen and St hoof 
and The f'foorx and Praciue of I'caJun and a postlm 
mous volume of lniMvlIam oils Address* deliund to 
various bodies of teuehus, lcpiesi nt his later coiimc lions 
on educational s< tenets Heeannol be audited in a high 
degree with tin* fa< ulty of humour, but lie had a vei) 
nimble fancy, and in his book*, and in his teaching he 
constantly employs metaphor to an extent which leininds 
one of Sir lludibras who 

‘‘I'l.lllt Util •■[!«• 

Ilis mouth, hut nut th* i»- il< v, :i ihijm-,” 

and his peculiar genius thus betrayed him often into the His 
use of paradox and exaggeration. I»ul there w’as always ^ ///#/ '’ 
a serious meaning in what he wrote. As L have else- 
where said 1 , “All his waitings are characterized by a deep 
sense of tin moial and religious purpose which should 
be served in education, by fine enihusiasm, by intuitive 
insight into child nature, by happy and pregnant aphor- 
isms, and by an active and often grotesque fancy, which 


1 In the Di'iion fry of AnUonnl iiio^rapliv 
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though it illuminated his talk and his books led him; 
indulge in analogies occasion. illy remote and it mui 
owned, somewhat tantalising. There are chapters e.g^S 
his book on The Theory and Practice of Teaching , he2 
‘The school-boys’ briar patch,* ‘ Legs not wings/ 
blurred Chromograph/ ‘Run the goose down/ whi(§p 
require the reader to be attuned to the writer’s pecufistil 
form of thought before their meaning becomes 
intelligible/’ It is right to add that his books are al$Cj^ 

' v ‘.y 

characterized by a melancholy impression that he jHUEjj 
fighting for a Inst 'vuisc; that the liberty which he valuer? 
so much for himself >\a$ m danger fiom the interference 
of statesmen and examiners, and of an imperfectly, ii 
strutted public. In a private letter thanking me in i 
for a review which J had written of his book he 
“Pessimist as I am ns tegards England in this m; 
and believing that the cause is already lost, and sadlj^ 
familiar with the facts which make me believe this, 
maivel now how I was induced to break my resolution 
holding my tongue and when I did so, it was with 
heavy consciousness of useless effort for the present. 

I have however a foothold in America, Canada : 
Hungary which cheer** me. I will not thank you, bee 
the help given to me was the outcome of a comi 
cause; but [ will tlunk and trust the common cai . 
which has brought me so valued a recognition.” ’$&£ 
Here are a few characteristic sentences by which 
may learn to judge of the fertility of his illustration, 
the strength of his convictions : — 

“I M more atnl more dbiiu lined to have anything to do il 
public life and all its noisy clatter, where everyone is playinjf| 
m\n tune, and barrel -organs which can go with a handle are jr 14 
much moic than violins which want a soul.” * 

Diary, Dec. 14, 1874 
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P Education is not bookworm work, but (be giving tile subtle 
of observation the faculty of seeing, the eye anti mind to 
bidden truths and new creative genius. If the cursed rule- 
fring and technical teims could be banis^d to limbo, some- 
might be done. Tlneo pails of leacbing and learning in 
;nd is liie hiding common sense and disguising iginnanec under 

Diary. 

„ J\ V Knowledge woiship and the lust of the head arc deadly enemas 
\Jwtbe loving eye and the humble spirit.” 

Jr*J> Add rev, to the Teailieis’ (Imld. 

/‘Here I spend inv ilijs leading jackasses up Parnassus.” 

|H:'“The whole lendcncv of the present day is to ghuify « j uiclc 
fettiurns, various knowledge u.mi in fact, and to dcpicciatedhuuglil 
graining and .siic-ngth.” 

* liii Hull ion and School. 

IP? “The moil pitiful sight in the world i> the slow, good boy, 
/, ^botrioudy kiuadmg himself into stupidity because he is good.” 
o’ 1 ( Address to Teachei.s of Minnesota. 

“All my life long the* good and evil of the Uminslei School lias 
upon me. It is even now one of my strongest impulsions, 
^gwjth its niiseiy, the misery of a clipped hedge with every dip 
^Arough flesh and blood, and fresh young feelings it*, snalehcs of 
jjfjfftjts painful hut lion, si work— grim, hut grimly in earnest, and 
^prison morality of discipline. The most lasting lesson of my 
Was the failure of suspicion and severity to get inside the hoy 
&Jd, however much it tioulded our outsides * * * it was my 
nories of that school and its seventies which made me long to 
|(jp if I could not make the life of small boys at school happier and 

Parkin, Vol, I. p. 13. 

*“Tiie great point of internal discipline is to make every hoy 
isted in the conduct of his fellows. They are their own law- 
, inasmuch as tire moie they show themselves woithy of trust, 
ebtttore rules aie relaxed.” 

* Notes, i«;8. 

Y v 

f f To-day I signed the contract (• r the* chapel * * Eveiy stone 
j is laid in sorrow and fear, and mortared with sweat and blood 
srplexity.” 


Diary, May 17, 1 062. 
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“I have observed lately no unnaiuial de>ire here to claim a 
position among English schools. Now you ( annul d.iim it. It must 
conic. Indeed we aie \eiy far from wMiing that tlje scliool should 
come foiward on ihe false ground of mete met ease of numbers, which 
may be .m me tease of •shame, f«u a niob is not an army, or of mere 
identity with other m liools, which is not what lias made us what we 
ate. Yet be sun- tbeie ate I he means line of bring great. Have 
you so soon forgotten tin motto in yom bead loom: 

1 ‘ Self* level cm e, self-knowledge, self -control, 

These three .done lead life to smcit ign power 1 ,* 

Yes, puw < i must eonu, and then :u< i \\ » » wavs for it to come. 
Mu.t of all, and fust, the winning a clurncui for truth and honour. 
Most of all that no lie in won! or deed, no shams, no underhand 
i lei eils, shall li.uboui li.ie nothing that will not bear the light. 

Let thi- In the sihool h.uac’.er, as I trust it is, and fear not. The 

M 111 M>l IS g. e'l 

A ulus it, iJ.jvs wii tin* Opening of the New School Euilding, 

i 

“I don't want the cru kcl to get too pointful here, and to be 

wui.shipped and mule the end ol hie toi a considerable section of 

the school.” I>iaiv, .May, 187 2. 

“The distinction between nucliaric w< ik and life work, and 
l iet ween foice and Hue powet, foims the basis of educational 
suciue.” 

Theory and J'r>\ti< c of Tea . h:ny, p. 32. 

“ The limits are nanow indeed within which the whip is master, 
wlutbei it be the whip of bread winning and the haul necessity of 
woiking to live, or of intellect and the pnde of stunglh. 

Ibid. 

“If tiaining is indeed the object, no useless punishment should 
be indicted, that is, no punishment "hich shall not have something 
in it bcnclicul in the doing * * * The common school punishment 
of setting a bo> to wnte out and tiandate his lessons signally fails. 
It is not benctui.il, bul the eoiitiary. It is wearisome without 
exercising the mind. This is not good. It injures the handwriting; 
lhi" is not good. It encourages slovenly habits ; this is not good* 
It contains no collective element, except t h ■* t it is a disagreeable 
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way of spending time; but time is very precious ; a chief part of 
training is teaching a light use of time, wasting time therefore is not 
, satisfactory in a good school. The one advantage it possesses, and 
that is not uuimpoiiant, ii> ihh, it gives no tiouble to masteis, and 
docs not lake uj> their time." 

1 duration ami School^ p. 341. 

“ Genius is the power of gelling inside a subject by loving it, 
not a power of Hying above it.” 

1 'hioty tii/tl Ptaciki ’ , p. 234. 

“Notes taken in school should be very sparingly allowed; a 
note-book is not attention, iu nlu-i is it a boy's mind.” 

1*. 227. 

“ If one afternoon a week is sit apait foi a lectuic to the whole 
school on any subnet whatever woilh helming i>n, nuu h genci.il 
knowledge of common but unknown things can be given. Grand 
O battues of carmvoioiis stag*., and othei mcli game, take place, 
interest is excited, and ficshncv, ponied into the school loutine. 
Not the least valuable pail of this plan is the advantage it is to the 
masters themselves. 1 1 any one of them a hobby, a favouule 
pursuit, he L able to bung it out and air ii befoie an appreciative 
audience, to exhibit linn-elf as a human being with human syinp.il hies, 
and not meicly a imimnulied paste of Greek and Latin verbs.” 

p. 207. 

“Attention ii-cs or falls in the lmiometer in pioportion to the 
master’s ability, Inallcution i.s a master’s sin. It L a weed which 
above all others grows on badly farmed giound.” 

p- n ( >- 

“All speak a language. Everything in the woild pas-e*. through 
language. Clear and widen the language-pipe first. 

“ A teacher is a combination of beai t, bead, aitistic training and 
favouring circuiiistam.es. Like all other high aits, there must be 
free play or there can be no teaching. 

“Any fool with knowledge can pour it into a clever boy, but it 
needs a skilled teacher to teach a stupid one. ftreak down the 
'pi knowledge idol. Smash up the idolatry of knowledge.” 

Address to Teachers of Minnesota. 

■' 11 Life is what has to be dealt with, not lesions, or lesions only 

BO (ar as they inspirit life, enrich it, and give it new powers.” 

Address to Education Sou* sy. 
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“The best way to form the ‘pictorial miner I believe tp|S 
set a boy befote a picture or a scene; tell him to look at it, 
in his mind; and then turn him round, make him slmtiiji.ig’ 
and describe whal he sees in his mind.” 

A Workman's Hints on Teaching ll'ork.^ ‘ 

5 

It may well be doubted whether the affectionate^ " 
of his biographer Mr Parkin has not unintenfioil 
done some disservice to Thring’s permanent repute^ 
placing on record so large a number of extracts frorol 
personal diaty. They leave on the leader^ 
strong impression, that the keeping of a diary exceptij 
a record of inemoiable facts and incidents is oftei£j| 
grave mistake, especially when, as in Thring’s case, i 
icsult is gi\en to the world. Mr Parkin's extracts revtjj 
with pitiless candour the weaker and less noble side^j 
his hero’s strong and original character— his irritabif^ 
his impatience of control, his frequent unwilling 
to do justice to the views of other people, and/* 1 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of petty 
incidents in the school life, and to be needlessly wb 
by them. Many of these details are given with some 
dispioporlionatc fulness in the biography, and ate J 
calculated to convey a tiue picture of Thring’s chan 
as a whole. ^ 

Although all the activity and ambition of his life ? 
as I have said concentrated on the school, there 
two or three external inteiests which excited mu 
his enthusiasm, and to which he devoted much 1 
One of these was the ‘‘Head Masters’ Conferend 
thing unknown before 1869, but now well unde 
be an institution of great value, and a factor 
importance in the history of English Schools, 
had thought much about the need of more solida 
the teacher's profession ; and the passing of the Ed 
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Public Schools of a similar association ; and with charac- 
teristic chivalry he invited the whole party of ladies to 
hold their meeting at Uppingham in June 1887. On that 
occasion lie entertained the late Miss lluss and the prin- 
cipal members of the Conference, and delivered to them 
a stirring and suggestive address. He had always set a 
high value on the services of women in education, and 
he lejoiced much at the many new openings for their 
usefulness and intellectual influence, which have charac- 
terized the present age. In the address which he had 
written to the Ameri< an teachers assembled at Minnesota 
he had congratulated them on the large and increasing 
numbet of women engaged m the work of higher education 
in the States, and had said : — 

Women ns “ 1 hold that nnluio to he llu* highest which in a true way has 
teacnc**. i], c farthest in leeogniztng woman's mission and works, whose 
Minplc powci it i* to undermine and discredit force, to make work 
lovely, to piesent a living example of the highest influence depend- 
ing on gentleness and helpfulness " 

From his address to the lady-teachcis at Uppingham, 
it must suffice if I take two or three sentences. 

“If spiritual influence is the primal v power which sets movement 
going, thcsovcieign power of woman in the world i> manifest.” 

“In many fields of refined feeling and delicate power in art and 
lileratute, women will excel men when fail play i> given them.” 

“Leave men to do the coarser woik. lie content with the 
queenly power that moulds and rules.” 

Settlement Uppingham was the first of the great public schools’ 
lo establish a school mission or settlement m one of the- 
poorest parts of London, and to invoke m its aid the*- 
support of the boys as well as the masters. Thringv 
began the work at the North Woolwich settlement iit 
1869, and the precedent was followed seven years lat«r 
by Winchester and afterwards by most of the larger public/ 
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schools. He saw in the working of the experiment a means 
of calling out in the boys more sympathy and a higher 
sense of responsibility towards the poor and others whose 
intellectual advantages were small ; and it interested him 
keenly on other grounds : “The more 1 think of North 
Woolwich the more my heart rests on it. Theie is such 
a taste oflife in it.” 

'Hie same desire to interest the boys in philanthropic 
work led him to form the ‘Uppingham School Society* 
to encourage the efforts after self-improvement, made 
by persons engaged in the different industries of the 
little town. There were classes, lectures, a cookery 
school and other popular devices for interesting the 
inhabitants. 'Flu* Society was managed and sustained 
mainly by old boys; and ii has, dining many years, proved 
of much service to the town, and furnished a useful link 
of association between the school and the residents. 

Thus in more ways than one 'Hiring may be regarded 
as the pioneer of some of the most important educational 
improvements of our time in regard to methods and 
aims of teaching, to the enlargement of the curriculum 
>0f instruction, to the opportunities for the employ- 
ment of special faculties, and to the discovery of new 
relations between the work of a school and thar of home 
.and professional life. At a time when the worship of The />rhe 
itoere cleverness seemed to him unduly in the ascendant, W s * e,,tm 
"when it was part of the policy of some great schools to 
-^compete with each other for the possession of boys likely 
to distinguish themselves, and by means of severe 
entrance examinations to discourage the admission of 
Others; and when the usefulness and repute of a school 
wpre apt to be estimated by the number of prizes, exhibi- 
tions and academic successes it could win, Thring reso- 
lutely vindicated the rights of the rank and file of ordinary 
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scholars. He thought it a higher triumph to ma 
good average of capable and industrious, evett*' 1 
undistinguished, boys, than to win a few prizes'? 
would help Uppingham to achieve notoriety; 
outstrip other schools in competitive exa 
“Fasten your attention,” he would say to his a „ 
“on the stupidest and least promising learne$j^ 
measure your success by what you can do with' 1 
This was not a view calculated to satisfy the ambtfcf 
all his colleagues; and there is evidence in his <$ 
occasional friction between him and them in consetJU 
A masterful, pugnacious and withal very sei^ 
man. he had an almost morbid habit of introspectie^ 
a tendency to chafe under small vexations and 
Disappointments came to him from injudicious; 
and fioin unsympathetic trustees, as well as fiXMEp* 
leagues: but the worst disappointment of all waS; 
lailure of any boy to sustain either in the Univejjif 
in after-life, the hope and promise of his early ^ 
Sometimes in playful sadness he would compare Mb 
to Aaron, who in giving account of the treasure t'Jii&i 
been placed in his hands, was fain to own, “I « 
gold into the tire, and there came out this calf I” 
the details of his failures and successes fall iotj^ 
true perspective, the fact will remain that his thiif 
years of vvoik at Uppingham left an enduring 
the history of education in the nineteenth centujgi' 
that except Arnold, there was no one of his 
rarios, who did more to raise the popular ideal 
great boarding-school ought to be and to do;}* 
illustrate in his own person the spiritual .a 
relation which ought to subsist between te 
taught. The last time in which his voice wft$^ 
the school chapel which he loved so well, 
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^ Jty -before his death, when it fell to him to read the 
^|^dfng verse of the psalms for the evening service, — 
deeply significant of the work and the secret 
of liis whole life, “So he fed them with a 
t and a true heart, and ruled them prudently with 
Jp power” 

' 

HdUgiit not to conclude without counselling all my 
to read, if they can obtain it, Mr Skrine’s book, A 
*ry of Edward '/'firing. It has never I think received 
from teachers or from literary critics the recognition 
$ip£rves. It is animated by the true spirit of disciplo- 
jjw^nda more graceful, tender and touching tribute has 
to been paid by a loving pupil and colleague to a lost 
[r T and friend. The book is distinguished not only 
$^rary charm, but by delicate insight and sympathy, 
/entitled to a high and permanent place in the 
raphy of education. From it the reader will gain 
more vividly than from Mr Parkin’s fuller and more 
"biography, a picture of the inner life of Thring 
.■of the meaning and purpose of his whole career. 
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LECTURE X. 


T1IK UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT, 
AND ITS RELATION TO SCHOOLS’. 

L’lic l ii’.vit .ii\ l.Mcusnn Sclu-me. Its missionaiy character. Its 
l 1 '■"•iljlc i'iJIik nre on Schools, and on Tiaining Collcgej. 
Kkmentaiy teachers. Some special disadvantages in their life. > 
Their I'Xtia-jiioleosional inleicsls. Certificate hunting. The 
.study of history. Knglish liteuture. Kconomic science. The 
stud) of inline and art. Teachci-' societies. 


I iiavk been asked to say a few words concerning the 
s])ccial beating of University Extension work on the 
interests of teacher-, .nid on the expansion and improve- 
ment of public education. But I desire first of all to 
renew the expression of my stiong sympathy with the 
wotk which, under the name of “ L T ni\ ersity Extension/ 1 
the ancient foundations of Oxford and Cambridge have 
of late veins taken in hand. 1 know of no more honour 
able or cheering fact in our educational history th&n 
that these two gieai Universities, with the traditions of ,a 
thousand years behind them, and with many inducements* 
to restrict themselves to the duty of promoting learning 
by time-honoured academic methods, should nevertheless" 
have made efforts to extend their influence, and to fen- 
courage the appetite for knowledge among persons whc> 

1 Address delivered at Oxford at the Summer Meeting of tJii- J 
veiMty Extension Students. August, lSyy. 
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live remote from the great seats of learning, and who are 
never likely to become graduates, or members of the 
University in any technical sense. [ hope nothing will 
happen to hinder or discourage this work, or to cause 
the University authorities to lose faith in the soundness 
of the principles on which the whole of this Extension 
movement is based. 

Pedants may tell yon that the people who attend /{* mis- 
*your provincial lectures are not in the strict sense of the 
word “University” students, and that the University is 
descending horn its true dignity when it concerns itself 
with the reading and with the more or less feeble efforts 
after self-improvement of non-residents who never come 
• in any real sense within the sphere of academic influence. 

But we need not listen to such objections. Every 
institution in the world which has true vitality in it, 
possesses the power am plum jurhdictioncm and to find 
new opportunities of usefulness and expansion. And the 
true test of its vitality is to be found in its readiness to 
welcome such opportunities, and to make the most of 
them. In hundreds of places 1 emote from the great 
centres of learning, the advent of your lectuier and the 
organization of a series of lectures are memorable and 
stimulating events. They set people reading, thinking, 
and enquiring. They piomote a higher tone of conver- 
sation, and they lift up the standard of intellectual life in 
the local society. They help your students to take a, 
new and fresh outlook into the world of nature and of 
■ books; and they furnish guidance as to the choice of 
reading, and the right methods of study. Whether this 
sort of missionary effort is, in the historical and conven- 
tional sense, “University" work or not, seems to me an 
idle question. It is good, honest work ; it is closely akin 
to the true intent and purpose of a great University; it 
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does not interfere in any way with the cultivate 
learning by the traditional academic methods and " 
its ancient and venerable halls ; and it opens out 'foS 
Scholars and Fellows who have enjoyed the blessings?! 
residence here new possibilities of rendering public servf|: 
and of exercising influence on the life of the nation., ^ 
Sometimes, too, the effect of a successful course^ 
lectures is to create an appetite for systematic, study,^ 
bring recruits into actual touch with the University, 
otherwise to establish permanent centres in which, ur 
helpful supervision and sympathy from headquartifi^f; 
studies of a genuine University type may be regular^ 
pursued. At Exeter, Reading, and Colcheter valua§ 
experiments in this direction have already been 
with high promise of future stability and usefulness. .JEj 
all means, let the University encourage such experini^1|p 
But do not let her disdain the humbler work 
being done among students who are not qualified to ; 
examinations, and whose studies cannot be said to 
form to any appioved academic type. If you succe$ 
inspiring such students with new motives for intelle 
exertion, and in awakening in them not only an incre 
interest in high and worthy objects of thought, but 
a consciousness of increased power to fashion and i 
late their own minds, the University Extension moveq 
amply vindicates its own existence and, in fact, needs y 
higher vindication. The work originally undertaken i 
carried on for a time with signal success by the 1 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and 
kindred agency of Dr Birkbeck and the Me 
Institutes, will at all times be indispensable, thou 
may be carried on under different names. The; 
versity Extension Scheme is the legitimate mQ 
successor to those institutions, and it 
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P Mvantage over them, that its lectures are not single, 
in courses , that its trachea have the power to deal 
iliittnuously with a great subject, and to treat it ex- 
|ji?tively, and thus to help real students who are not 
gOjfttent to have their intellectual appetites stimulated by 
jpj^asional lectures on new and uni dated topics. 

am to-day especially concerned with the in- fe< possible. 

* ‘ .... . . . ... .. . 4 . * 


gUtace which the whole scheme may exert on public 
plication generally, and with the way in which it may fit 
brand become incoiporated with the best work of our 
Schools. It is essential that the 1 Extension ’ movement 
#j^ould not be regarded by any of us as a thing .apart. 

should become duly co-ordinated with other agencies, 
Jtijid take its place ns a permanent and integral factor in 
p^system of national education. 

Jv We may admit that for scholars while they remain in 
feat public classical schools, or higher proprietary and 
intermediate schools, the popular lectures of the Uni- 
l^tehy Extension Society are well nigh superfluous. Such 
||upils are in daily contact with scholarly teachers, who aie 
jifijpite capable of indulging in an occasional ‘ excursus * 
the region lying all round the prescribed routine of 

E l studies, and who do not need the aid of the 
srsity Extension Lecturer to interest their scholars 
iquiries beyond those necessarily connected with 
eir “form” work. But even here, the best of our 
hers are discovering that the occasional services of 
ide lecturers on some subject of public interest, on the 
Its of foreign travel and enterprise, or on the history 
not only afford a welcome relief to severer studies, 
have a distinctly lavourable effect on the general life 
jjjfjie school, by giving the boys something fresh to talk 
and by inspiring some of them to seek distinction 
fields of action and of thought. 
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L r or the elder pupils in schools of a lower and inter- 
mediate character, and for the pupil-teachers and assistants 
in our public elementary schools, there is work to be 
done which it is specially lilting for the University 
Extension lecturers to undertake. They should place 
themselves in communication with all the high schools 
and local colleges, and learn from their authorized 
teachers what is the kind of help which would be most 
appreciated and would act mos' beneficially on the 
general intciests and life of the students. 

My own experiem e Jnspc* tor of Training Colleges 
has often led me, while expressing a hearty appreciation 
of the many merits of those institutions, to deplore what 
I have called a certain ‘closeness in their intellectual 
atmosphere* —a too exclusive absorption of the students’ 
time and thoughts, in the prescribed syllabus of exami- 
nation. This narrowness of view is characteristic of 
professional seminaries generally ; and it can be partially 
corrected by requiring that some part of the learners* 
training should be obtained in common with other 
students who are not intending to be teachers. In this 
respect, a course of University Extension lectures may 
render great service. Sometimes when it can be so 
arranged, such a course may well deal with a subject 
akin to that prescribed in the syllabus ; but if this be 
done the treatment of the subject should be broad and 
philosophical, not directed to the pm pose ol passing an 
examination, but rather to enable the students to see 
the bearing of their Judies on other than professional 
necessities or ideals. By thus supplementing the ordinary 
prelections of the College Professors, the University may 
often give freshness and much needed variety to the 
regular and specific normal training. 

But after all, it is to the tiained teacher after he or 
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she has obtained the needful professional diploma, and Element* 
is fairly occupied with school routine, that the ‘ Extension * ^ c / urs 
movement is often most valuable. 

Owing to the special circumstances of my own official 
experience, 1 feel peculiar interest in the teachers -both 
headmasters and mistresses and their assistants • of out 
public elementary sdiools. Except within the walls of 
their own schoolrooms, they often live \ery sequestered 
lives. In uuintiy [daces they have few opportunities of 
intercourse with fellow teachers. Their su< ul advantage ■ 
are not gieal. 'They cannot, of course, find congenial 
friends and companions in the class to which their 
scholars belong, and from which many of them as pupil 
teachers themselves have been selected. And they are 
not always uccived on a footing of equality into the 
circles in which men of the learned prolcssions clergy, 
doctors, and lawyer*— move freely and determine the 
tone and standard ol the best social life. However we 
may deplete the exclusiveness which often dominates 
English society, we must aiccpt it as a fact: and one 
result of it is that the trained and qualified elcmentaiy 
teacher, however wcll-instru< ted and well mannered, 
occupies practically a rather unceitain and anomalous 
status, and finds himself both intellectually and socially 
in- a position of isolation, which is not wholly favourable 
to the development of his best qualities, or to the 
dignity and happiness of his life. 

There are other disadvantages incident to the career me 
of elementary teachers. They have all passed through a 
prescribed course of study, which to many of them seems tn Mr 
laborious. They have been repeatedly examined, and l 'J c ’ 
they have passed the examination for a Government 
certificate. That certificate cannot lie truly said to 
represent a stamlaid of knowledge equivalent to what is 
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understood in other professions to be a liberal education 
Yet it represents the irreducible minimum exacted Jn 
the Education Department, and when once acquire^ jj| 
gives to the certificate holder a legal qualification^ 
become the head teacher of any school under Govet#^ 
ment inspection. What wonder, therefore, if by mafflg 
teachers this legal minimum is mistaken for the maicj> 
mum? It satisfies the Government. It satisfies schopjp 
managers. There is for the average teacher no strong 
motive for further study or intellectual exertion. 
daily duties make no pressing or very obvious demand! 
on him for more knowledge than he possesses. Tb& 
(crtificate examination has covered all the subjects fete 
lias to teach m the ordinary routine of school duty, t I'S? 
spends his days in the presence of his intellectual^ 
inferiors, of children who look upon him as a prodigy aj 
erudition, and who know nothing of his limitations. I| 
is a line thing for anyone in playing his p ut on the; 
stage of life, to perform in the presence of an audtencif 
which habitually demands his best. !»ut the schoolmaster 
works, for the most part, before an uncritical audienc§j 
which, so far from challenging his highest powers, ao$ 
demanding his best, is often well content with 
vvoist. 

1 know many admirable and laborious teachers 
are very conscious of the depressing effect of these ; 
the like conditions, and who are making strenuous t 
to improve those conditions, or at least to neutr^jj| 
their narrowing influence. Many of the most ambitil 
seek for such scholarly help as is within their 
and plan out for themselves a course of study 
will enable them to pass the open examinations 
University of London, and in due time to attain a de 
in art or science. These are very honou table effort! 



gpjey imply diligence, self-restraint, self-con quest ; they; 
|iden the range of the teacher’s knowledge ; they bring 
U^faun personally, and to the profession to which he 
j^'SJngs, higher public estimation, and they are unques- 
fjpnably useful as helps to promotion. But it is, after 
j$j only a few exceptional teachers who are competent 
jjqt. undertake this enterprise, and are prepared to make 
jtjjbe sacrifices needed to ensure success. For the rank 
and file of our elementary teachers this particular path of 
Ambition is inaccessible. And it is for them that the 
University Extension agency is especially appropriate. 
/Vet to them the prospect of more examinations is not 
■Attractive. They have been examined enough. At every 
!£(tage of their career — as scholars in the standards, as 
^pupil teachers, as Queen’s scholars, as students in training 
'.Colleges, and ultimately as candidates for certificates' — 
iStiey have been subjected to official examination, and 
their success has been measured by their place in a class 
|btor by the report of il.M. Inspector. It is inevitable 
that they should have come to regard all knowledge — 

Hvhether their own or that of their scholars as a market- 

^ble or at least as an examinable commodity; something 
^SO. be enforced, measured, and appraised by an outside 
^Authority, rather than as an inner and precious possession 
§for the enrichment of their own lives. I do not see how 
jjgjve can wholly escape from the action of the examination 
jlfystem, and I am certainly not one of those who would 
Renounce examinations as wholly bad ; but it is well that 
should all recognize fairly the limitations to their 
fulness, and the price we pay for whatever good we 
frtain from them. So, after all, that part of your own 
angement which contemplates the holding of an 
nination, and the award of a certificate at the end of 
j^jpourse of lectures, however valuable it may be as a 
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means of giving definiteness to the aims of other students, 
is not the pari which will most commend itself to the 
elementary teacher, nor the part which will prove most 
helpful to him. 

Certificate (.Vitificate hunting is one of the most subtle snares of 

hunting, t | )C p U p][ ( . teacher. He is tempted to say of all new 
knowledge ih.it is presented to him, ‘‘What shall I gain 
by l his? What value will be assigned to my certificate 
by school managers or other ptibh* authonties ? How 
will this new knowledge pav, and help my pmiuotion?” 
And the "-tale of mi»nl which suggests these questions is 
fatal in any true j omvptiou, not only of protissional life, 
but of that higner ami larger life which consisteth not 
in material ad\ midges of .in) kind, but is made up of 
idea-, of intellectual lopes and aspirations, nt the love of 
1 1 nth, and of tiie desire to give full scope to our best 
faculties. 

Hy all means, when the school iii.var or school mis- 
tress becomes eonscioii*' of the need ol further mental 
cultivation than is contemplated by merely official re 
quuement'', and when he is disposed to satisfy this want 
by joining a Latin, a f rench, or a Science Class, and 
reading under the guidance of one of your lecturers, 
with a view to the passing of an examination, and the 
attainment of a certificate, let him be welcomed, and let 
his ambition be encouraged, lint I have in view mainly, 
the average teacher, who is not prepared to make this 
kind of effort and who yet feeL the need of some 
stimulus to exertion, and some enlargement of his intel- 
lectual interests. And for him the chief need is not 
always for regular study on the scholastic lines with 
which he is already so familiar, but for general mental 
culture, literary taste, and capacity for self-improvement. 
1 'he technical studies which have been enforced upon 
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him, as conditions of becoming recognized as a qualified 
teacher, have done much for him. But the) have in 
many eases failed to place him on a level with cultivated 
persons in other pi ofes.su nv». oi to qualify-hiiu to share 
freely .and on equal terms in their talk and puisuits. 

Let me mention two or three of the topics which are 
often handled with rorispi< nous success by your l*ni- 
versity Extension lections, and \\ hi< h aie liorn this 
point of \iew specially vahnble to leachcis, be< ause they 
have nut been included in o!ln ial piogrammes. and have 
very little to do with pedagogy. 

01 these (»ne ot the most impmlant is hisloiy. ( )f 
course, all om Uatluis luxe studied it, and have ac- 
quired a cei tain knowledge of its main outlines. Hut 
it has not, as a rule, been pu rented to them in Us most 
attractive aspects. The histniy read up fiom text hooks 
and student:* maim.d- is not inspiring. Ii is not loi illa- 
tive and philosophical. It i^ knowledge of tacts onl), 
and appeals rather to the memory than to the imagina 
tion, the reason, or the conscience. We must not 
complain of this. It could not be otherwise. The 
student who is to enter the higher region of thought 
which the philosophy of history occupies must first 
have obtained a substratum oi dates and facts; must 
have had presented to him a carte du /vn q by means 
of which he may assign its right place to any new 
information he may be able to obtain. But this is only 
the beginning. President Eliot, of Harvard, says truly: 

u Tf any study i> liberal and libci ali/ing. it is the ^tud) oi lnaoiy 
— the study of the |u^i<»ii' t opinions, ludn-P,, arts, laws, and m-aitu- 
1 ions of diifcient race* or communities and of the joy*, sullr?ing , 
conflicts,, and .lchwcim ni' o| mankind. Philology and polite 
literature anog.Ue tin. talc of * huin.mitK'.,' hut wlu: audv can 
SO justly claim that lmm curable ‘iilc as the study which di-aU with 
the actual expenmu: on tin, c.irlh of mju.i 1 and man? 
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What kind of knowledge can be useful to a legislatbf»,:^ 
miuistmtor, journalist, publicist, philanthinpist, or philosopb^j^'^ 

a well-orflercil knowledge of history? The study of 

annals in pm titular shows the young, the spiings of public 

and dishonour,, sets before theiu the national failings, \veajctlie|^}'^ 

and sins; warns thnn against future dangers by exhibiting the htestiKV " 

' r ,% 


and sufferings of the past, uishrincs in then hcait> the national herwp^ 
and strengthens in them the ptecious love of (ouri'iy 1 .'*' 


Now tlu*rc arc some among your Extension lecturer*;^ 
who have shown a real grasp of historical sdenc6'^f J 
this its higher aspect, and who are competent todllttra$j&.| 
ate our annals by flesh thought and by large and 
generalizations. And this is precisely the kind of hd$i ! 
which is most needed by teachers whose knowledge' Jjjgg 
history has beeh acquired mainly for examination ptlp&t 
poses, and who are yet conscious of the need of som#f' 
thing more inspning. If by your help, such teache$\ 
are loti to take a stronger interest in the great,, 


critical periods of history, and in the lives of our 
famous statesmen, you will have done them a greatf* 
permanent set vice, one which will re-act in many “* 
])ectcd ways on their school lessons, and give additibi 
enjoyment and dignity to their own leisure. Good tratf 
lations of Herodotus and Thucydides and Tacitus exiftp 
and, if instead of learning our own national story throng^ 
oompendiums, you are able to awaken the appetite 
Bacon, for Hume, for Gibbon, for Frond e, for Leckyi.if^ 
Buckle, for Seeley, and for Pearson, so that their ' 
shall l>e studied at first hand, and not in extracts, t$i 
will be an abiding result. . r* 

Similar considerations apply to the study of 
Literature. There is no need for us to disparage*" 
importance of the course of instruction through 


1 Flint, A-f-trnvs on Educational Reform p. 104. 
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in accordance with the syllabus of the Echirition Depart- 
ment, the certificated teac her has been rccpiiicd to pass. 
He has taken up ('••»/"* or //v/, has woiked at it line 
by line, has hunted out all its historical allusions, has 
studied the etymology of its most dilficuh words, has 
read what the best emirs ha\e snd about the drama, 
and the place which it occupies m litnututc, has para 
phrased some of the more memorable passages, and 
•analysed them both gi.imuntieally and logically. All 
this has uncpiestionable utility, and l do not see how you 
can dispense with cwmi-us of tins kind, while the 
Student is in statu j'upiUmi. Hut it is not necessanly 
the best - it is reitamb not the onl) way of geneiating 
• in his mind an abiding, an alleetionatc interest in the 
great master-, of liteiary expression, and m the he-a that 
has been written and thought in the woild. This can 
only come when a gieal masterpiece is studied as a whole 
and not subjected to \eibal and grammatical analysis, 
when the readei becomes penetrated with its spmt, and 
finds out for himsi If the motive and aim of the author, 
and the place the book hold-, in liter., hire. 

Herein lies the need of personal contact with a 
scholarly mind, and the inspiiation which can only come 
from the living voire of an effective lei turer. 'Thus a 
student may be helped to take a broad and c omprehensive 
view of a great book ; and 10 find his appetite; whetted 
for the fuller enjoyment ot it in his leisiue. And the ti la- 
test of the success of a lec ture on literature is: Does it 
send the heaier home with a deteimmarion to make at 
first hand a fuller acquaintance with the poet or the philo- 
sopher concerned ? Does it make him dissatisfied with 
critical essays, with “beauties, 5 with extracts, with rc- 
views, and still more with “review-, of reviews 5 ' in a 
• word, with what clever people have said about a ereat 
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English classic, and so does it lend him to * 

1 - * - ,H£r 

own judgment, and make his own cxtiacts, or still ; 
his own criticism ? It is only when these coni 
arc fulfilled that courses of lectures on literature/ 
serve their highest put pose. But here is a bowh^lf 

region of thought and suggestion and usefulness, W$ 
many of your lectui ers have occupied with signal 
cess, and into whit h the elementary teacher inigllt;|j 
cordially muted. How much the possession of a 
and more intimate knowledge of the great dtaroatists,it| 
of Milton, of Johnson, of Macaulay, or of Wordswdrtbjj 
would do to i m lease the variety of his illustrations; a 
the inteit t of his school lessons, it is not ngoep 
foi me to ni\ : but it will do much more to add dig 
to lu.> leisure, to eniich and enlarge his own tliou^ 
and to add to the happiness of his life. -frf;)' 

It will often be found that, besides lectures on chjS^J'f 
istry, geolug), physiography and other subjects, 
have an obvious bearing on the ordinary work of scho&J0 
a course of good lectures on social and economic 
will be especially awakening and helpful to tea 
They occupy a public position and their co-operaBpj 
and advice are occasionally sought in connexion 
the administration of local charities, with efforts fprl 
encouragement of thrift, and even with pliilantfiip^p 
agencies for providing food, clothing and medics}/ 
tendance for the poorer children attending the 
schools. But the light administration of charity 
art ; it depends on ascertained and verified facts | 
a scientific method of dealing with those facts. It3 
a business which can be safely undertaken by p 
who have no other equipment than kindliness an$j| 
pathy with sulk-ring and who have neglected to K 
the effects, often not visible at first sight, of cru&^l 
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^'cptisiderate schemes of benevolence. The economic 
which concern liie right accumulation and dis- 
•Hrlbntion of wealth, the nature of the obligations which 
different members of a community owe to each other, 
fgSfthd which each member owes to himself, the need of 
'■Jhrift forethought and self-rest uii: it, and the mischief 
done by any public measures whit h tend to discourage 
'the practice of such virtues, the proper spheres re- 
spectively of the charity provided by public luxation on 
one hand and of private and voluntary beneficence 
pn the other - all these are topics which if treated in 
philosophic and ycL sympathetic spirit, are of great 
interest to teachers ; because in a higher degree than 
^’Jttost other men they are likely to have opportunities 
,Joi turning knowledge of these problems to practical 
* 4 account. 

There are oilier \>ide regions of thought and ol The\tmiy 
intellectual experience, which the lectures of the Uni - 0/ ^ aUtrc 
vsersity Extension Souely have made accessible, and yet 
fyhich have been necessarily excluded from the course of 
Studies as laid down by official authoiity; for example, 
we Study of nature and the study of art. In particular I 
ftnay mention the courses of lectures, some of which I 
have heard on the history of aichitecture and the charac- 
teristics of the styles prevalent in diffcient ages and 
countries. The student who ioIIows such a course of 
lectures has his eyes opened and becomes conscious of 
1st new power, I might almost say a new sense. Every 
public building he sees has henceforth a new meaning. 

He knows by what tokens he can recognize its date, its 
l^irpose, and the several elements which make up its 
pS^flUty or utility, and the way in which the building 
^fmbolizes the wants, the tastes, or the religious belief 
..those who erected it. Ever afterwards, when 
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opportunities of foicign travel come, he knows how to 
make hotter use of them. 

and of Art. The history of pirtoiiul ait, loo, the symbolism of 

the early Chiiitian p.unur*. and dm different forms in 
whir li national character ami belief have tumid expression 
in piea! pannings, is a most stimulating form of mental 
evrtise. Modem f.n ihtie^ for him liglu ■■n«! other illus- 
trations ha\e done min li to into 1, iV miucst and 
value ot sm li lertuns. Ain! :: am, 1 »r the special 
puipose 1 havrimw in \ i« v , it r.t te:-. litth wi-at subject 
is elioM/m 01 win I'ic .it . 1: t i'ti’u to In. visibly connected 
with thewuk t>: 1 r»* -1 hoohmr \oi\ <1 • 1 i\ lift. 01 not. but 
it matter.-, min h whether 01 no: he tan be helped by 
yo'tr let tuo - tn take a strong niteuM in some form of 
I: ummg 01 m.jwu\ outside ot in-, pink ssiun, and so to 
widen his mental hoii/on as to become conscious of 
tiie lulnu’ss of the woild of natme, of art, and of human 
thai.utei. as well as of the woild of books In other 
wools, one chief Imietion of the Uvtensinn let lures will 
be to tempi te.n liei* to t u 1 -iej» die boundaiies of that 
somewhat and uuun wluch is dominated by a code or a 
syllabus, and to conduct them to "fresh woods and 
paMme.s new.” In the long am the impiowment in our 
mtional edmad-m mus: come, not from Koval Commis- 
sions and Acts of lkulumeiils. l-iit from the unproved 
peisonal >pialilication.s of our teaeluis and from the 
enlargement of their own range of intellectual interests. 
And this i" t lie woik in which the agency of the Univer- 
sity l ; \:ension is specially fitted to take a leading and 
honor.: able part. 

Tiichct ' Hence. I hope that special pains will he taken by 

Societies. t he authorities to keep tikinsetves in close and friendly. 
rap fort with the various local associations connected 
with the Union of Te.uiieis: that they will endeavour to 
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learn whit is the form of help wliuli those associations 
think most likely to prow useful anil acceptable to the 
membeis: .« n< 1 that the; will seek t«> Liilisi the services 
of School Hoard' and Voluntary m magus in making 
known m each diMiici the Mibiects ol the proposed 
couihcs, and tile < undilioiis o! admission. Where tin 
financial airungcim nts admit, it may olien he a boon it 
tickets cm be gtanud to assistants and pupil tea* hu . at 
a reduced tee. I do not doubt that it is the custom of 
many ot ymir !u tuiei > to give t<> their audiences a list of 
books to be lead in the intervals, and also to oiler some 
hints about pl*n« of hgaku leading and study, the 
waiting of ab~: ia* is. uumnuits, and < uticisins not for 
purposes of e\ mmiation. blit mainly tor the piuposc of 
fixing and assimilating the contents of the books read. 
All this kind ot s-.g-esinm and guidaiu e will be 
welcomed with puliuilar inlnest b\ solilaiy Leachcis 
engaged in ellorts alter sclfdmpiowmciit. I hit these aie 
details. 

The main thing to be ki pt in view is that the 
teachers of our populat schools foim a class who have 
already acquired habits of application, and who aie 
sometimes m danger of losing those ha oils. When 
they desire help in pursuing system-ith study, the 
association should be ready to give it: but even when 
they desire no such help as may be turned to professional 
account, but only seek for new intelh < lual resouno by 
which to occupy their leisure, anil gne variety, ficsiim .s, 
.and happines- to then own dumesth and intellectual life, 
they are entitled to the special sympathy of the University 
Extension lecturer, and will be able rn lily to repay any 
efforts which may be made in their behalf. 
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LECTURE XI. 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


Public ednrnlum in 1 upland at the end of the iSth centutjk 
i , liil.inl!ir>i]nr ilfuiis. Private ad\cn!ure schools for the poor; 
('liihlu ' * /"VC/!’ 1 ;. l»aysiho. Is. Joseph Lancaster. His earl) 
lilt* His tie! educational experiment. Inteiview with \thfl 
Limp Sura-si-,. I)i Andrew Hell, llis woik at Madra* 
The National Society. The moniton.il system. Lancaster*! 
plans of discipline. Their defects. 1 lis uu thods of instruct talk, 
'rin* schools of the National Society. Training of teachetsi 
The National ami f.ancastni.m systems com pas ed. The treat 
mc*nt of the religious quesiion. Lancasters disappointment* 
Efforts »>f his bunds to help him. IIn removal to America, 
riniacters of Pell and Lancaster comp.ued. Their work 
estimated. 


tublie 
cdu union 
inEnglnnd 
at the end 
nfthr 
eighteenth 
century . 


'I’m: eighteenth century was not distinguished, in 01# 
own country at least, by any important educational enter- 
prise. Voluntaiy associations and endowments had ft 
the time of Queen Anne' brought into existence a cod* 
siderable number ot ‘Charity' schools providing graitt^ 
tous instruction, clothing, and apprentice premiums. '£8 


this way a few children selected by local trustees receive! 
undet somewhat humiliating conditions, education 


though mainly directed to secute the allegiance of$e 
scholars to the Established Chuich was so far as all 


1 Ante, p. 194. Endowments. 



fccts wue concerned, somewhat narrowly restricted to 
piulmblest tud.ments. The provision for higher ecluca- 
Idfiixf the (irammar or (Tf'Situl t\ po had not received any 
p^tial augmentation during the century. Dry-rot — 
J- 4jurse which talks so frequently upon endowed insti- 
fis when they ate lefl wholly without supei vision — 
“already begun to reveal itself. The rostrii turns 
down in testaments and deeds of gilt were often 
und to be unworkable, and ill-adapted Lo the changed 
Necessities of the tune, and theie was neither in public 
Hfrinion nor in legislation any force n\ uil.ililo for 
Inform. Such laws as the statute-book retained were 
priuher designed to cheek than lo encourage educational 
fjfeqperimems. 

The ptovision for general public education was in 
&6t' deplorably inadequate in supply, and defective in 
at the end of the century. There weic no 
government grants, no public arrangements for the 
pimply of necessary elementary schools, ft was not till 
;rly ten years afterwards that the two great volimt.uy 
aeties — the National Society and the Uritidi and 
lireign School Society — were founded and entered on 
proved to 1 >e a career of extensive public usefulness ; 
until fifty years later that Iknliament began to be 
liable of the importance of providing, subsidizing and 
iting the schools of the people. Such s< bools as 
^'accessible to the poor were the product of private 
jg^prise. The character of that entci prise may he 
Ted from the following extracts. Crabbe, writing 
Hi* 0 describes the schools of his time. Of the 
School he says : 

J?* . 

j£V Where a deaf, pour, patient widow sits 

awe-» some thirty inland as she knits. 
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Her room L small, the) cannot widely stray; 

Her threshold high, they cannot run away. 

Though deaf, die >ees I lie rebel-hearers shout; 

Though Li me, her white rod nimlily walks about. 

With b.fnd of )am "lie keeps offenders in, 

Ami In ii- i t;-iMii l he sliudiesl inguc can pin. 

Aidid by tlu >e, mill spells, and tell-tale lards, 
flei power they dread, and re\euiuc her words.** 

The poet’s sket< li of the keeper of hoys’ school i$ • 
i \idently iii;t»le from life and is hardly more inviting: 

“Toot ki-uiiin I»i\on has the iii.j-.ie>>! irhool 
( ff laggid lad- wlm e\-i U-uul to rule; 

1 "i\ in his prici tlu* men who heave oui coals 
\nd dean our i..u-.e\\a\" send him buys in shoals, 

'lo mo ji"i»i KhiIiu* with his fn beside 

Thin Ii di-cWi «..i mdeness, and his half-scorned pride, 

r ! In n loom the »[) in which the assembly meet, 

In the close lane lichind the Nnrthgate Street; 

'In obsme his \ain attempts to keep the peace 
1 ill tolls tlu- hell, and strile and trouble' cease, 

Calls for mu piai-e. Ilis labour pi.iise desert cs, 
liut not oui pit\ ; Keuhen lu» no nmo 
’Mid imiM' and dirt and stench and play and prate 
He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate 1 .” 

Here is another pietuie hy a contemporary writer, of 
the elemental) schools of the time: 

“ In.tiatpiy Sxkcols. These aie schools that abound in cvfery 
p<»or ikighbouiliood about London: they are frequented by hjyk ‘ 
and gulx, indisLnminateh, few of them alxno seven years of agtfjK 
the niLtrcss frequently the wife of some mechanic, induced 
undertake this task from a desire to increase a scanty income, or 
add to hei domestic comforts. The subjects ol tuition are comjftil^ '/ 
in reading and needlework. The number of children that attends ' 
school ot thi> class is very fluctuating, and seldom exceeds thirty. 
their pay is \cry uncertain. Disoulei, noise, &c. seem moitjoe';- 
characteristic iff the* schools than the improvement of the Ikfltv 
ones who attend them.” 

* Ciabbe’s Borough^ Letter xxiv. Schools. 
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•./' " Second Class cf Sehoa^. The makers of these are often the 
refuse of supt nov school*, and Ion t»lten of si*rie1> at huge. The 
pay and number of scholar* air alike l«»w and fluctuating ; of couise 
there is little encouragement foi d« :ul> men either- to engage, or 
continue in this line, it being impossible to keep -tuool, defiay Us 
expenses, and do the children tegular justice, without si lcgular 
income. Kventuall) many schools, respectable in better times, are 
abandoned to men of an) cluruiiu, who use as much chicane to (ill 
their pockets as the most despicable pettilogger. Wiitmg-buoks, &e. 
scribbled through, whole jugi- Idled with scrawls, to h.isten the 
demand for fiesh bool.s. These schools me diicfly attended by the 
children of ariilim ., &e. whose pay lluetuates with then « mploy, 
and is sometimes withheld by bad pimuph. l>ebts are often 
contracted that do not exceed a few shillings; then the patent- 
lemove their children fiom school and inter pa) it, the smallness 
of the sum piowng an cticclual bar to its rccoury: the tumble 
and loss of time being worse tiian the loss of money in the first 
instance. * * * 

"It is not much to he wondered at if these discouinging 
circumstances ofun produce deviations fiom strict reciiliule, win ic 
principle is not deejdy routed in the mind, which piovc very 
oppressive to patents and selmlais, as in sonic instances, permitting 
the buys to write five or six copies in an afternoon, obviously that 
more books may be bought of the master to his piofil. In some 
* schools the pens are scaicely ever mended, and in genual the poor 
children are much stinted in this article. It is very e-sentml to their 
-improvement that their pens should be good, and it operates on their 
/ minds in a very discouraging niannei when otherwise. 1 am credibly 
informed that some masters use pinions in their lough .date, neither 
, dutched nor clarified, of coui-e they '.plit up, with teeth like a saw 
AXtd write just as well. * * * * 

"The desks children write at arc often badly suited for that 
purpose, the schoolrooms clo^e and confined, and almost all the 
accommodation', unfit for the purpose. Independent of the bad 
, affects such place* produce on the children’s health, many having to 
'5 "ditto the ruin of their constitutions from confinement therein; the 
/ drunkenness of a schoolmaster is alinod proverbial. Tho-c who 
Vnman well are not able to do so; poverty prevents it; and the 
^number of teachers who are men of liberal minds, are few ; yet, 
t ^)idng sensible of the incalculable advantages arising from system 
. 'and order, it is no wonder if it is at a wry low ebb among them. 



The poor parent often becomes sensible that something;® 
but knows not what ; and, induced by this motive, hume$'|| 
from one school to another frequently, and thereby ,nia : 
worse; and is eventually disappointed as much as ever, 
of system .and border is almost uniform in every class of 
within the teach of the poor, whose indifferent attainments s$ 
often arise as much fiom equal impatience and unsettled digjpi 


in their parents-, as deficiency of care in the masters, Qr w*i& 
order in their schools. In fact there is little encouragement 
masters, patents, or sch«>lats; and while this is the case'iMj^ 
wonder that ignorance ptevui!* among the pool.” 

These extracts are taken from a pamphlet entijj^ 
“Improvements in Education as iL respects theindusto| 
classes of the community,” which was published in tjji 
by Joseph Lancaster, a young man of 24 years of% 
who had begun to take a keen interest in the edudj|S 
of the poor. He was the son of a Chelsea penji^| 
an old soldier who had served in the American Waiy-fljj 
his childhood had been passed in It very humble 
orderly and Clod-fearing household. It is very pittfSi 
to find how early and how deeply his heart was £df| 
with love to God, and with a desire to be useflffij 
children. One incident will furnish a key to muc 'U 
in his strange impulsive character, and his waywtfd^§ 
diversified life. 

At the age of 14, Clarkson’s Essay on the slave 
had fallen in the boy’s way; and alone, without 
any one into his counsel, he determined to go to Jg 
to teach the poor blacks to read the Word of God 
quitted his fathers house in the Bdrough Kcad* % 
the knowledge of his parents, and determined to 
Bristol, having only with him a Bible, a Pilgrim's X 
and a few shillings in his pocket. The first d 
slept under a hedge and the next under a haysta^jt 
his journey he fell in with a mechanic who was also 
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U tThey walked together, and as Joseph’s money 
Upended, his companion sustained him. On 
his destination, he was penniless jmd almost 
He entered himself as a soldier aful was sent 
r lard Haven the next morning. “ On hoard he was 
gpj$ct of much ridicule, and was contemptuously 
'^parson.* The captain being absent one day, 
3ers asked him if he would preach them a sermon, 
replied, 4 Yes, if you will give me leave to go below for 
■vhour to read my Bible.’ They said, ‘Oh certainly, 

1 if you choose.’ When he came up there was a 
^placed upon deck, and the ship’s company were all 
Jed. Having placed him on the cask he pro- 
to lecture them on their habits of profane 
*$g and drunkenness, at first much to their mirth 
%t^usement, but after a little they began to droop 
is, when he told them if they would leave off 
-wretched practices, repent and turn to the Lord, 
Alight still be happy here and hereafter. After the 
he was treated kindly, no one was suffered to 
*at him or use him ill during the three weeks he 
on board 1 .” 

'the interposition of friends he soon obtained his 
leand returned home. But he was restless and 
\ unwilling to devote himself to any trade, and 
: to be at more congenial work, 
was my early wish,” he said in his autobiography, 
ttd my life to the glory of Him who gave it, and 
opting the happiness of my fellow men. With this 
looked forward to the dissenting ministry at the 
;t6, but it pleased God to favour me with such 
views of things that 1 became a frequenter of the 
meetings of the Society of Christians called 
1 Sketches by Henry Dunn. 
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Quakers, and ultimately a member of that society. Soon 
after this my attention was directed to the education of 
the poor.” 

In 1 79-, when only 20 years of age, he made his 
llrst puhlii ellort in this diicetion. Kven this effort, 
was noi wholly tentative and experimental, since he had 
two years c uher already gathered a ft w children at his 
father’s house, and had been for sivnal months busy iit 
instructing them, and gaining conndence in himself and 
his work. He hin’d a Luge mom in the borough Road, 
and put up an announcement, ‘‘All that will may send 
their childien and have them educated freely, and those 
who do not widi to have education for nothing may pay* 
lot it if they please.” This invitation was largely ac* 

< opted, and even in his twenty-fust year he had nearly 
a thousand children tumid him. ‘’They come to me for 
education like tlorks of sheep,” he said. The attention 
of several eminent men, among whom weie the Duke of 
Hedfoid, hold Soinetvillc.and Mr Whitbread, was directed 
to lmn, and the tepoil ot his usefulness began to spread. 
Nevertheless, the undertaking was full of difficulties. 
Sim ess came faster than he was prepared to meet it 
Although a few private friends assisted him with money, 
the responsibility which came upon him was heavy 
enough to have appalled a far seeing or judicious man. 
Lancaster, however, was neither far seeing, nor judicious. 
He was elated by his success. 11c was upheld through 
all the difficulties of his bold enterprise not only by 
an earnest faith in his own powers, hut by an affec- 
donate interest in the children whom he taught. Like 
all true teachers, lie loved his work, and entered into it. 
with all his soul. “A loving heart,” some one has said, ' 
“is the beginning of all knowledge.” It is also the 
beginning of all teaching power. There is something 
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very simpfe and touching in the stories which are told of 
his personal intercourse with the poor and tagged little 
ones whom he gatheied from the M roots. He rejoiced 
to share in their play. It he found that suty of them 
were hungry or destitute, he would raise a Subscription, 
and provide dinner for them, himself presiding at their 
meal. “On Sunday evenings lie would have large com- 
panies of pupils to tea, and after enjoying very pleasant 
•intercourse, would conclude with reading a poition of 
the Scriptures in a leverenlial manna.” Nothing 
delighted him mote than to place himself at the head of 
his whole troop, and to march out with them for a 
holiday ramble in the counliy. He was never weary of 
devising new fonns of giautkation for them. He thought 
no personal sacrifice gicat which helped to increase his 
own knowledge of the s< holms, and to give him greater 
power of being useful to them. lie illustrated in his own 
person Coleridge’s well known lines : 

“Sweet is tlu* U*:>r chat from some Howard's rv< 

Drops on the iIiclIv of one lie lift*. Iiotn c.uili. 

He that docs me good with uiimo\cd face 
Docs it hut half, he clulU me while he aids; 

My benefactor, not my hinilicr nun*.” 

To this remarkable sympathy with children was 
naturally united a rare power of gaining their affections 
and securing their obedience. It is not surprising theie- 
fOre, that his friends were very soon aide to point to 
some very striking and tangible results of his scheme. 
TJie large schoolroom in the Iloiough Road, into which 
he marched in high triumph at the head of 1000 boys, 
presented to the visitors who thronged to see it, an orderly 
and beautiful Spectacle. It is true, that for several 


1 Meditative Poem*. 
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hundred chiidren there was but one master, bui he$iji 
his assistants a picked company of the elder boys^|§ 
looked up to him with reverence, and rejoiced to i 
his plans. The mateiial appliances for teaching weS 
the scantiest; kind ; a few leaves torn out of spelling 1 
and pasted on boatds, some slates, and a large flat,} 
on which the little ones wrote with their fingers iri $ 

Hut such work as was possible with these materials ] 
faithfully and energetically done. It is no small I 
say, that by his method reading, writing and sin 
melic were really taught. The children were indeed un|! 
mising and olten unshod, and had been gathered togetl 
from diity and ill ordered homes ; but there was a cb 
fulness in their deportment, and a military precision 
their order and movements which were very remar^fi^ 
and which formed a striking contrast, not only 
habits from which they had been rescued but also 
usual aspect even ot the best schools of the day. 

Lancastei had the skill which gains the loudly of 
dinates, and he knew how to inspire his monitors ,«$$$ 
fondness for their work, and with pride in the institr"^ 
of which they formed a pait. As these youths I 
more trustworthy, he felt himself more at 1< 
accept some of the many invitations winch 
upon him, and to expound his system by le 
various towns. His popularity increased: his 
excited daily more sympathy and public attentions 
was vi^ted, as he himself said with pardonable 
“by persons of the first rank in the nation.” 

His fortunes may be said to have reach 
highest point in 1805, when the King sent for] 
Weymouth, and desired to have an account of his* 

The interview is thus described in a memoir 
him, by Mr William Corston, one of Lancaster^) 
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P and disinterested friends: “ On entering the 
presence, the King said, ‘Lancaster, I have sent 
jpu to give me an account of your system of cduca- 
, .which I hear has nu t with opposition* One master 
h 500 children at the same time ! Ho* do you keep 
in order, Lancaster?* Lancaster replied, 'Please 
^•Majesty, by the same principle thy Majesty’s army is 
► in order, by the word of command. 1 1 1 is Majesty 
‘Good, good ; it does not require an aged 
aeral to give the command ; one of younger years can 
_ 5 i.it/ Lancaster observed that in his schools the 
duelling branch was pet formed by youths, who ac.t,ed as 
Monitors. The King assented and said, ‘Good.’ Lancaster 
Then described his system, and he infotmed me that they 
Slf paid great attention and were highly delighted ; and 
$fe:sOOn as he had finished, his Majesty said, ‘ Lancaster, 
^highly approve of your system, and it is my wish that 
poor child in my dominions should be taught to 
the Bible; I will do anything you wish to piomote 
§jj$is object/ 

M ‘ Please thy Majesty/ said T .a 11 caster, ‘if the system 
filets thy Majesty’s approbation, I can go through the 
xy and lecture on the system, and have no doubt 
lit in a few months I shall be able to give thy Majesty 
Recount where ten thousand poor children arc being 
located, and some of my youths instructing them.’ 
Majesty immediately replied, ‘Lancaster, I will 
xibe ;£ioo annually; and’ addressing the Queen, 
t shall subscribe £ 50, Charlotte; and the princesses 
$ach,’ and then added ‘ Lancaster, you may have 
i'lEboney directly/ Lancaster observed, 4 Please thy 
|esty that will be setting thy nobles a good example/ 
|T&yal partyappeared to smile at this observation: 
be Queen observed to his Majesty, ‘How cruel it is 
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that enemies should l>e found who endeavour to hinder 
his progress m so good a woik.' To which the King 
replied ‘filial lotto, a good man seeks his reward in the 
world to come.’ Joseph then withdiew/' 

The surttss and popularity which attended him may 
be judged Irnm the fact that in his icport for 1810, he 
sums up his work by stating that he has given 07 lectures? 
has tiaulhd 3775 miles, and addressed 23,840 hearers, 
raised / idOo in sul>s< riptions after his let tines, besides* 
/, 1 j |o contributed alterwards, and that fifty new schools 
had been opened with rj,:oo scholars. A deputatibn 
from one of the South American repul lies had visited the 
bototiL'h Load and afterwards sent >oung men to learn 
the system and intioduee it into the Caracas. Schools c 
on the monitorial system were intrudiued into the lead*' 
mg American cities, and the Duke of Kent <>ur Queen's 
father adopted the Lamastcnan methods in the Army 
Si hook 

All this while, another ami parallel movement was 
going on, m the -*amo general direction, but in a some- 
what diltcrent spirit. Andrew Hell, the son of a barber 
in S. Andrews, was 25 ye..rs older than Lancaster, and 
after a short course of education in the University of his 
native city, went out into the world as a private tutor. 
He travelled first with a pupil to Virginia, where he 
contrived by tobacco speculations to make a little fortune 
of ,£900 in four or five years, lie returned to England, 
took orders in the Church, and in 1787 went out to India 
with the rather vague intention of lecturing on natural 
philosophy and doing other work by way of tuition. He 
was always very skiltul in self-asset tion and he achieved 
unexpected success in bringing his merits under the 
notice of governors and people of influence. He was 
appointed to one or two lucrative military chaplaincies* 
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and abo to the office of Superintendent of the Milimiy 
Male Orphan Asylum at Madras. It was in this institu- 
tion that owing to the difficult) of ge'img suitable adult 
assistants, and of managing and retaining t lie m. he was 
diiven to the device ol breaking up the sihRol into sin ill 
glasses and setting the elder Inns to teai h the younget. 

The success of tins expel imcnl (lining nine ycais was 
unexpet tedly encouraging. “1 think,” he -.aid. “1 ha\e 
made great progie^s and almost wn night a complete 
change in the moials and ih.ua*. let ol a emulation of 
boys.’ 1 

The year after reluming home in i7«g> he published ///,• 
a pamphlet, ‘‘An Kxpenment in Ivlin alion made at the ]f,l{ 
Male Asylum of Madras suggesting a system by whi(h a 
school or family may teach itsjf uudei the superintend 
enceof the mintei or patent. Jfe had during his icsidenee 
in India succeeded in more ways than one; for by some 
of those insuutahle methods by which foi tunes weie 
sometimes made in India in the old '*< Mmp my ” days, 
he — a clergyman and a schoolmaster managed to get 
together and to Ining home ,£26,000. Mis pamphlet was 
dedicated to the Directors of the Kiel India Company 
and was largely circulated among the cleigy, many of 
whom were Ik coining awake to the unpoitumc of public 
education. Thus schools on what was tailed his system 
began to be founded in various parts o! llngland. It will 
be seen that in point of time his public alum piu\ded 
Lancaster's fir.it naet by lour or live years. Lancaster lead 
it with much interest, acknowledged his obligations to it 
for many hints, and wrote to Hell in 180.], mentioning 
some of his difficulties, asking lor advice, and pmposmg 
to come down for consultation to Swanage, where Hell 
had been comfortably installed in a good living. 'Ihe 
meeting was friendly, and up to this time no anger or 
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rivalry had arisen. When it did arise, it must be owned 
that it shewed itself rather in the controversies of the 
friends and paitizans of the two men, than in any personal 
antagonism between themselves For by this time the 
alarm had been sounded in what is technically called the 
“religions world. 3 ’ Lancaster was a Quaker, his system^ 
though animated by an intensely religious .spirit, and 
though the leading and explanation ot lire Jiible were 
sliongl) insisted on, was avu.uVily unset tarian, and all 
rkods and fomml.nies of faith, all atlem]>ts to turn the 
school into a pn>p;u. mda for the tenets of any particular 
denomination ol ( dui-.lruLs were ligidly interdicted, 

I Ienco to • ome oi the dignitaries of the ( lliurch, to Southey 
ard the w:ilei> of the Quarterly Kovinc, and especially 
!»■ Mis Inintner, a courageous, facile, hut nariow and 
l. math al wntei, much in favour with our giandfathcrs 
and motlkis, the s\stem of Lancaster seemed fraught , 
with tunble peril to Church and Slate. Lancaster was 
dcsiiihed as an infidel and atheist by preachers and ill 
aivliidiaconal and episcopal charges. For example, Arch- 
deacon Daubeny in Iris Visitation Charge at Salisbury 
in lvSoh denounced Lancaster as an infidel, and his / 
S)stem of education as “deism under the imposing guise 
of philanthropy, making a covert approach to the fortress 
of Christianity with a view to be admitted within her 
walls.” 

Thus the “s\stenr of IV11, with which, though it was ' 
no organic part of his original plan, the rigorous dogmatic , 
teaching of the Prayer Hook and Catechism became . 
identified, was believed by many good people to be the 
only possible system of religious education. In 1811 ‘ 
the “National Society for the Education of the Poor ’ 
in the piinciples of the Established Church’' set up 
its head-quarters at the Sanctuary at Westminster, ; 
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attractul powerful episcopal and social patronage, and 
pursued its course in avowed hostility to Lancaster and 
his system. Kxaggciatod denunciation of that system 
as “godless" and politically mischievous/ pi o\oked an 
eijuall) exaggerated estimate of its claims and merits on 
«th e other side 1 . Not only Quakers and other dissenters, 

but liberal Churchmen, Whig statesmen, the A 'din 
burgh AW/i <v, Swlney Smitii, Lord brougham, and the 
whole oi that educational parly which ultima tel) lounded 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowhdge, and 
the London University College, besides one or two of 
the Royal piimcs, notably the Duke of Sussex and the 
Duke of Kent, identified themselves with Lancaster ami 
his system, and lepaid with interest the acrimony of 
orthodox niticism. 


The Edinhin ti> vu :v said of the Monitorial System The Atom- 
that “Lancastei had devised a method and brought it 
very near to perfection, by which education could be 
placed within the teach of the poorest.” loom lime 
to time it was lauded by Whig writers as “a beautiful 
discovery, an inestimable discovery, a most valuable 
method.” 


The Society, at fust called the Royal Lancastrian 
Society, was founded in rSoS and received large sub- 
scriptions and constant accessions of powerful friends. 
In this wav the world began to think that there were 
two fundamentally different “ systems ” of education 
1 In “algebra and geonieliy, even tin- sublime thcomns of 
Newton ami La I’lace may 1m: taught b> method. * * We do 
not hesitate to say that it is applicable or may soon lie applied to 
the whole circle of human knowledge.”— Edinburgh 1S11. 

J 44 1 confess that I recognise in Lanca.sU? the benefactor of the human 
race. I consider his system as u eating a new era in education.” — 
De Witt Clinton at the ope,. mg of a new 1 ree School in New York, 

iSio. 
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carried on under tin- names of these i iv.ils. Yet the 
dilfucnus were nuL essential but were rather accidental 
prodiu ts of later < namMum is. Rival societies are 
veiy iiatuially tem]»ted to a< cuituatc their differences 
and to develop woik, e\en though it be the same 
work, in dilfeient ways. do both men the idea had 
oruinnl to t< aril by means of monitor , and the method 
of tea* h ini; wilting on sand de k which had been sug- 
gested to Hell by seung tin n.'jve boys make drawings 
with lluir lingers on 1 1*« ..ndy tiehls of Madras liad been 
adopted by bolli oi them. Otherwise the two men 
woi ked ir.de; t miontb 

I ,.n\« ai'ei, tin -iigh a ,f Id lend, v solved an elaborate 
s\st« m o| mihi.uy diill, rediu ed the wiioli* si hool to 
(■ < innpame 1 ’. and spu ially pnded himself on having solved 
many piartual dilfn ulties 1 »\ applying to a s hool the 
organization of a regiment, with all its evolutions under 
the woid of command. 1 1 is system ot badges, tickets, 
and icwuuN was designed expressly to cultivate in 
every child the ambition to play a useful part in the 
organization of the whole school. lie believed that 
buys, whose activity when ill-regulated becomes a source 
of nothing but mischief, liked order, method and the 
responsibilities of office, when a little honour and emolu- 
ment could be had in exert ising them. He sought to 
multiply little offices and to give e\cry scholar plenty to 
do, and a motive for getting higher, and doing something 
better The gradation of ranks among the monitors, the 
confidence which was placed in them, and the rewards 
and honours which weie accessible to them, rendered 
the office an object of general ambition. Tiny furnished 
a stimulus to the efturts of the younger children and 
fostered in the monitors themselves a spirit of manliness 
and self -icsped, which though apt to assume here and 
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their the t'onn of tvianny and c « >n* i il contrasted strik- 
ingly with the sullen, hopele^s way in winch school work 
was often done. The (its. iplinc ul Lancaster's schools was 
not marked alone by beamy ami nulitaiy gaet ision. The 
whole tone "t the |il;n 1* was jc»\ous, duties were agioe- 
ably varied hum hour to hour, and though the noise often 
bcwildeied and stunned a \Mtor, it was at least the noise 
of animated work, and was succeeded m an instant at the 
word ‘Halt hv pcrfei t stillness. 'Those who remember the 
aspect of the old I.ancastcrian School ha\e testified that 
a brighter and i i.i] »j »u r m ene could scans ly he witnessed; 

— “a place for everything and everything in its place,” 
a large multitude of children all lmsy and delighted, and 
an army of monitors loyal to their ln.i-ler, full of Aal to 
please him, and ptoud of the beaut) and fame of the 
spectacle of wliuh they formed a part. 

It is impossible, however, lor a modern leachet to Their 
imitate, or even to justify all his plans of discipline. Ills 
dislike of flogging was so gieat that he tau*d his ingenuity 
to devise other forms of punishment. The result as 
printed in his inns is sulfa lently grotesque. There 
arc chapters gravely headed “of Logs,” “of Shackles/* 

“of the Basket’' (a connivance m winch ichactory boys 
>vere slung up into the rout of the schoolioom by a 
pulley, and remained suspended there, for the ridicule of 
the rest, as birds in the* cagej. These and other expe- 
dients by which he sought to avoid the actual inflation 
of bodily pain appear to us puerile and mist hicwais. 

They appealed to the sense of diame only, they must 
often have wounded sensitive children and haidened 
rude ones; and thc\ had the fatal defect of encouraging 
that habit of bribing at wrong-doing and getting 
amusement out of it, which is so huitful to the conscience 
of a child. 
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As to what was called hi-> method of instruction, ' 
there is after .ill little to be said. His aims were very 
humble, tliev did not go beyond the reading of the Bible, 
writing, spelling, and casting accounts. And his notion 
of the way in which these things were to be taught were , 
somewhat ( rude and mechanical. Theie was none of the 
philosophy of education to be traced in it. Here for 
example* is the account which he gives in his “Improve* 
mentx in Kdiicition 1 ’ of his method of teaching to spell. 
Alter describing the way in which mnmtois could most 
expeditiously look over the slates of a laige class he says: 

“If 20 bo\ v. thus spell 200 words each, the same 
number spelt by 60 bo)s must produce a great increase 
of total. I -bach boy can spell 100 words in a morning. 

It 100 scholars can do the 200 mornings yearly, the 
following will be the total of their dibits towards im- 
provement. " And then he sets foitli in triumph with a 
note of udmitatinn at the end this multiplication sum: 

“ no words 

200 mornings 

roo^o words spelt by each boy per annum. 

100 bovs 

2,000, 00 total words spelt in one year!” 

This rather absurd calculation, put forth gravely and 
in perfect good laith, was characteristic of his notion of 
education. His mode of teaching arithmetic was 
equally mechanical. A plan which would save the time 
of boys in computing, secure the supervision needful to. 
prcvui L copying and so cause a greater number of suihs - 
to be doin' m a given time, seemed to him the chief thing, 
to he desired. Of the understanding of the rules there 
is no hint. If, however, the instruction in the schools.' 
was limited to the barest rudiments, if it included Ktjle 
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or nothing which appealed to the understanding or the 
taste, two or three things must he considered. The 
work was done at a very small expense and with \ciy 
poor material. His school o( rooo bo\s^\us carried on 
under one master at the annual cost of five shillings per 
head. Moreover the hoys and girls did undoubtedly 
learn to read, write, and biing out the answers in arith- 
metic, and to do these things well. If to this we add 
that they also learned older and obedience, acquit ed the 
sense of corporate life, became conscious of their duty 
to others, and were constantly and affectionately ad- 
dressed by their master about their duty to Hod, we 
must own that the results e\en fiom an educational point 
of view were not insignificant. 

In the schools of the National Society, which were /'he, 
conduc ted on what was called the Madras system, the 
results were not dissimilar. It is tine bell himself found National 
it necessary very early to soothe the apprehensions of kW '7>'- 
some of his friends, by declaring that the chiidien of the 
poor ought not to have too much education, and by 
expressing grave doubts whether writing and ciphering 
were not rather dangerous arts, which would nuke the 
poor too good for their station, and iindennme the 
foundations of society. Rather with a view to reassure 
some of his influential friends than to express his own 
convictions, one of his pamphlets contains this sen- 
tence: “It is not proposed to educate the poor in an 
expensive manner; for in Utopian schemes for the uni- 
versal diffusion of general knowledge, there is a risk of 
elevating those who are doomed to the drudgery of daily 
labour, above their station; and rendering them unhappy 
and discontented with their lot.” To read the Ihble and 
learn the Catechism, and to be taken to church on Sum lay s, 
made up a programme which satisfied the supporters 
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of the National Society for ninny years. Tf Lancaster 
failed to leach (irammar or ( ieogruphy or the principles of 
Aiithmclic, it was not because he would not gladly have 
given these things to the poor children if he could; b it 
simple bet ausc his resources and his agents weio unequal 
to thr work. Hut Hell's friends, inheiiting the feeling 
towards the poor which was dominate in the mind of 
the loamlcrs of Charity School* i century earlier 1 , were 
oiten wont to desuibe theis own schemes of education 
as calculated latln r to i. pn>s than to stimulate intel- 
le< tual ai tii il v. The modest enriiculum of the National 
Sdiocils and wf llu lhitidi Schools alike was limited 
in its range, Hut in the one rase it was limited by 
cm mustaiices only, in tbe ollur by deliberate intention 
and on pinu iple. At all e\enls Hell was able to assure 
those of his suppoiters who had misgivings about his 
scheme, that nothing d.mgeio isl\ ambitious or subver- 
s:\e of tlu* social older would be taught in his schools. 
Otherwise the chtfeiences between the two plans were 
unimportant. Lancaster liked small classes of ten or 
Iwohe, standing in a semiciiele; Hell arranged a rather 
larger number in three sides of a square and seated on 
forms. Lancaster grouped all his writing-desks in one 
large ma.v*, filling up the middle of the loom, and facing 
a high platform with an “cV/Wc” for the master; Hell 
placed his desks round the walls of the room. Lancaster 
believed in the stimulus and corpoiate life which are 
associated with large numbers. Hell and the National 
Socieix piefcired schools of moderate size, not exceeding 
two or at most three hundred. 

Tf Very early in the development of both experiments, 
the question how to pi oxide a race of teachcis qualified 
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to car? \ on monitorial m I100K Iiloiiuc mgcni, and each 
of the two MKiCvie^ nude an attempt to train school- 
masters and niMusss for then woik. The training, 
however, was verv mule and in idequate, an^i in the light 
of lnodern experitm e luidly deseives to lie railed naming 
at all. Men and women went to the Uonuigh Ro.it 1 or 
to Westminster for thiee month.s to learn the system’* 
,as it was termed, ami 1 1 1 i -> learning of the system con- 
sisted in "pending a week or more in each ot the < lasses 
from the lowest to the luglust, and tmvaids the end 
of the time, spending a few d *.ys in taking the geneial 
oversight in tains ot one '-eclion of the s< hnul, ,md finally 
conducting its co!ic< ti\e drill and evolutions as .1 whole. 
There were no priv an "indies, no n gul.u Jiisinu lion foi the 
candidates in the sr.bjuls they had to teach, no lerliucs 
or exposition of method. 'The svstem was to be learned 
by seeing it in opt ration, and by that alone. 1 lerc, again, 
there was a difference between the ja i< tic e of the l an 
casterian. ami ol the National Smiet\\ Model School. 
At the Bormigh Koad, eich candidate in tiaining put 
himself beside the inunitm, and after a short time took 
the monitor's place occasionally, and so became ac- 
quainted with all the dttuls of the monitorial wosk fiom 
the bottom of the school to the top. I tut the National 
Society made the pool trainee take the place of a scholar, 
in each (lass in succession, and 1 have been told by 
those who have witne^-- d it, h *\\ absurd a sj>ec lac le was 
presented when tail, fall grown men were seen silting 
meekly in their places with little children, being often 
taken down In them to a lower place, and directed in 
their movements by airtipstait little boy who was monitor 
of the ckus. 

lk j ll was very proud of his s> stein, seriously believed 
it to be the grandest and most beneficent disc o* try ever 
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made, and went about the country lecturing in order to 
propagate his views and to encourage the establishment 
of new Church schools. Vet all the while he had a very 
keen eye to the main chance, and found that fame and 
fortune came to him together. In 1S01 he became 
Rector of Sw.magc, then a valuable preferment. After* 
wards he was nominated to the Mastership of a rich- 
endowed Hospital at Shcrlmrn m Durham, then to !\ 
Canonry at Worcester, then to a Canon ry at Westminster. 
Mr Meiklcjohn, the ptesent able occupant of the Chair 
of Education in St Andrews University, founded by Hell’s 
Trustees, quotes in his interesting life of Dell a letter 
from one ol his friends who knew him and his character 

9 

well, “Don't moderate your ambition to Sherlnirn Hospi- , 
lal, blit continue your progress to the mitre. For very 
little money you may be paragraphed up to the episcopal 
throne.” Indeed there were many people so sensible 
of the services Boll hail rendered to the Church, that he 
was regarded as a very deceiving candidate for the highest 
ecclesiastical prefeiment. He himself was strongly of 
that opinion, but the whole of his ambition was not 
gratified. He contrived, however, to accumulate a for- 
tune of -o,ooo. His virtues were lauded in a flatter- 
ing biography by Southey, and by a yet more enduring ' 
monument in Westminster Abbey, repiesenting him seated 
by the side of a class of poor boys while the monitor is 
teaching them to read. His life, though privately not 
happy, nor eminently estimable, was undoubtedly one of 
much honour, prosperity, and public usefulness. ( . 

l a „. Very dirteient was the career of poor Joseph Lancas- 

ctisurs ter j.[i s f ortuncs reached theii highest point in 1805 4 
tunes. when he had his memorable interview with the King. 

Powerful friends took him by the hand; contribution 
flowed in ; but he had never been accustomed to the 
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management of money and he did not know its value. 
He had no foicsight, and the sums whirh he could com- 
mand, though often huge, came into his hands in a fitful 
and uncertain wav which only served to encourage his 
improvident habits. When a good subsmplion came in 
he would spend it recklessly in treats and presents to his 
scholars, or would take a whole party of his favourite 
^youths into the country with him to illustrate his lectures, 
and show how the s\ stem was woiked. Jn 1811 he 
visited Ireland, gave many lectures, and was instrumental 
in establishing a model school in Dublin, which was 
placed under the e.ue of one of his young men from the 
# Borough Road, and which achieved some permanent 
success. At Hull, Newcastle, York, and Leeds, he was 
generously welcomed and (lining a single year was able 
to say that a new Lanrusicrian School had been opened 
in every week llis loiters during tin’s period are filled 
with expressions of enthusiasm and hope. But the least 
rebuff 01 opposition wounded his vain and sensitive 
nature to the quick, and overwhelmed him with despair. 
His enthusiastic temperament led him to exaggerate both 
his failures and his successes, and to fancy that every 
incident which depies.scd or gladdened him was a special 
Divine visitation. 

“I called at the Borough Road,” wrote one of his 
friends, “to enquire about the training of a master, and 
after some conversation with Laiua^ter relating to the 
necessary arrangements for the man's attendance, I 
, slipped a ^10 note into his hand as an acknowledgment 
of my obligations. What was my astonishment to see 
'this quiet man with whom I had a moment heftue been 
Calmly conversing, at once turn pale, tremble, stand fixed 
as a statue, and then flinging himself upon my shoulder, 
-burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, 4 f riend, thou 
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k newest it not, but (iod hath sent thee, to keep me from 
a gaol, and to preserve my system front ruin.’" 

hits nf deep depiction alternated with other fits of 
wild hope and religious fervour. When pressed for 
nion**\, he says lie cannot b» lieve that if the Almighty 
has designed the edmalion of tiie poor of London, a few 
pitiless creditors can present it, “onl\ let the eyes of his 
trends be opened and they will soon see the mountain 
bill of Imises of fire and of ili.n.ols of fne round about 
Klij.ih/' He is anc led tm dihl. and remains three 
days in the spungaig-hou.se and no one lias been to see 
him, but lie i s as hupp) as Joseph was in the King’s 
pi ison Hi hgvpt. Alter a while, he asked for a sheriff’s 
oIih 1 1 iw lake him to the King's Hem h pi ison, but 
obis tiled leave to call at home on the was thither. When 
he got home his wife and child, and all his young 
monitors wcie assembled, overwhelmed with grief be- 
cause he was going to piison. \ttei bung with them a 
little he opened the pailour door and said to the man, 
“ Inend when I am at home, I read the Scriptures with 
my family, hast thou any objei lion to come in ! ” He re- 
plied, “ No Sir,” and went in. After he had read a chapter 
or two he went to piaxer. The man soon became deeply 
affected and joined m the common gnef. After prayer, 
Joseph lose and said. “Now. friend, I am ready for thee." 
(i real 1 \ touched, the ollieer on this occasion actually 
offered to become bail for his prisoner. This was not 
the only episode of the like kind. In turn poor Joseph 
experienced the vicissitudes of 

Toil, emy, want, the pation ami the gaol. 

In 1S0S a few noblemen and gentlemen came to his 
aid, paid his debts, became his ttustees and organized the 
Society which was at first known as the Royal Lancas- 
terian Society and afteiward as the Rnlish and Foreign 
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School Sofitly. lint their generous and business like 
interposition did not put an end to his tumbles. They 
found him impatient of contiol, and incurabh w.ivwaid 
and extravagant, They desired to utain h ; s sen ices 
and to treat him with Ukialih and uspcif/bui his wild 
impulses and heedless projects needed constant i lice k, 
and it was verv dilfu u It to make atn check tffotive. 

He resented every arian-juie nt which sought to lestuin 
his expenses, or to ena!>le lum to work with n;hei people, 
lie dec laud tiiat thev degraded him to the position of a 
hireling. “I thought,’ he aftenvauU said bitterly in re- 
ferring to his triends who hid sit up the iiiilish and 
Foreign School Society, “that my sunshine hiends had 
been buds u! paradise, but the tint wintei si a son proved 
them to be birds of passage. 1 * In a lit of anger he shook 
the dust from ulf his feet and betook himsi If to 'looting, 
where he set up a pmate school. Tins umleitakmg 
failed miserably, be became a i-anknipl and emigialed 
in 1 81 8 to America. 

There he met with a kindly welcome. His couises //.-> late* 
of lectures in the I'nited State, weie at first well 
attended, and a new career of honour and usefulness 
seemed to be opening before him. He wiole home 
letters full of bitter reviling foi the false friends who 
he said had lu traced him at home, and declared that 
for the first time the Divine work which had been 
entrusted to him would be tiuly appreciated. I 5 ut 
the bubble of lus fame soon coll psed. He alienated 
his new friends, and fell once moie into debt and 
poverty. Sickness overtook him and he went for a time 
to the warmer climate *of the \Wt Indies, and niter a 
few months returned to New Vork, where the Corporation 
in pity for his lamentable condition made him a grant of 
500 dollars, lie was then induced to go to f’anad.i, 
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and at Montreal recommenced his lectures and basked 
for a while in new gleams of public favour. But here 
again he is soon found opening a private school for the . 
means of subsistence and not succeeding very well. It 
is very pathetic to read his letters and diary, written 
towards the dose of his life. Though he had been ■ ■ 
disowned by the Kiiends on account of his pecuniary 
and other irregularities, and though hi* wife and children 
went to church, he could not help yearning after the 
spiritual privileges of a happier lime; and in his bare 
school-roiun he would on Sundays hold a “silent meet- - 
mg/’ sitting all alone and meditating : and listening, if 
perchance he might once more hear the Divine voice. ■ 
“Here/' he writes, “1 sometimes found the chief things 0 
of the ancient mountains and the precious influences of 
the evei lasting hills lesting indeed on the head of Joseph 
and on the crown of the head of him who was separated 
from his brethren, by distance, by faults, by circum- 
stances, and by the just but iron hand of discipline. Is. 
longed again and again to come under the purifying and . 
baptizing power of the truth which had been the dew of 
my youth, and the hope of all my life in its best 
moments whether of sorrow or joy.’ 7 A little annuity 
was raised for him by fiiends in England ami for a time . 
he subsisted on it; but he again became restless, anxious 
to return to England, and indulging wildly in the pros- 
pect of repeating his tormer triumphs. He describes > 
himself dhee more as ready to confound all his acker* ■ 
saries, to teach ten thousand children not knowing their );/ 
letters all to read fluently in three weeks to three months.'., r 
“The fire that kindled Elijah’s sacrifice had kindled , 
and all true Israelites would in time see it.” ' - 

These visions, however, were not to be realized. Upy.'*. 
was iuu over by a waggon in the streets of New York, iir l . 
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October, 1838, and died after a few hours from the effects 
of the accident in the fifty-first year of his age. 

The characteis of the two men were as sharply con- ChamtUn 
trusted as their woildly careers. Dr Hell was never ‘j 
overtaken by religious enthusiasm. Ills whole life was compared. 
disfigured by vanity and self-seeking, lie was to the 
inner core of his nature what Mr M. Arnold calls a Philis- 
tine. He went once to Yverdun to see IVstalo/vi, but he 
caught no inspiration, saw nothing in his methods, and 
spoke with contempt of a man who wanted several teachers 
for a hundred boys, while he could have taught twice that 
number alone. Mr Miiklcjuhn, whom many of you 
know so well as the accomplished and able occupant of 
' one of the Chairs of Education founded by Bell’s Trustees, 
and endowed with Bell’s money, might perhaps be sup- 
p6sed under some offu ial obligation to make Lite best of 
the pious founder. Yet he shows a merciless frankness 
in estimating Bells character,--- -a frankness which it 
must be owned is not usual among endowed professors 
when building the tombs of the prophets. It is thus 
that he paints his hero's portrait. “He was not an 
interesting man. He was not a great man ; he had very 
' little insight into human nature, though here and there 
are to be found glimpses of truth ; he was singularly 
narrOw-mindcd, and he was in several respects a terrible 
bore. There is in his own mind hardly a trace of educa- 
tion, or the smallest sign of literary culture. He had 
? 4 ad Cicero and Quintilian, Milton and Locke, but he 
read them only for the purpose of digging out of 
. them mottoes for the chapters of his works or passages 
Hto support of his own conclusions. There is no more 
miae of literature in all his voluminous writings than 
is in the minutes of a corporation, or the report of 
4 hacking company, lie remained to the end of his * 
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days of the opinion which he expressed when he was 
•i i ting as tutor to hi> two American pupiis, ‘I thought 
that a good handwriting was belter than ail the Greek or 
Latin in the universe ' ; and even after he was a richly 
beneficed ring) man, be looked upon Grammar Schools 
and liinvei uties cliielly as places where people ‘contract 
prejudices.' 1 1 i s whole mind and soul wcu absorbed in 
the one idea of extending to th« • whole uuild the blessings^ 
and peculianties of the Madras 'Wcm'/' 

'I lie di (Terence in the \aws of religious education 
entertained by the two na n piufound ; and it still 
sumves in a strongly maiVcd form in two sections of the 
friends of n lieiou^ education. Hell and his followers 
believed it to be the lir^l business ol a t elisions teacher 1 
to etUon e the need and to attach the scholar to the 
eommumon of the Chun h of Lngland. Lancaster 
constantly sought to vindicate the need and the possi- 
bility of a romprcheiiMxe and \ct Christian system of 
national education. Lvcept through his efforts, and 
those ol lu* ItieiuK all the popular education of this 
countiy had been given in connexion with some particu- 
lar section of the Christian Church: and the catechisms 
and foi mu lanes which ate distinctive of sects and 
Churches, were regauled by the membeis of those sects 
as the basis of all possible religious instruction. But 
Lancaster thought that there were deeper truths than 
those which Chiistians icgaid as disputable, and that 
it was precisely to those truths that the attention oi 
children ought first to be directed. Though a Quaker, he 
ne\er sought to appoint persons of his own communion 
to help him as teacheis, and he refused to use his school 
as a propaganda for the peculiar tenets of the Friends, 
lie believed that national education could be Christian 
1 Ainhcw Ldi, by Muklcjohn. 
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without being sectarian. IK* sought in the British schools 
to teach children to rend the Bible, to understand it, to 
love it, and to take ii a> the guide of their lives ; and at 
the same time he t at efully abstained from dogmatizing 
on those ijucstions of doctrine and discipline which 
divide Churchman liom Dissenter, oi Ptcsbyteii.ni ft «m 
Baptist. And this scheme was not a political device for 
conciliating the support of all pailies, or for pleasing the 
wavering and indifferent. It grew out of the expenence 
of a devout and earnest man, who, loving his own lorm 
of religious worship with passionate /.cal, loved riiiis- 
tianity, and the interests ot children mote earnestly still. 

In future days when the principle of comprehensive and 
unsectarian instruction becomes yet nioie generally ad- 
mitted than at this moment, it ought not to be foigottcn 
that Lancaster was the first to enunciate it, and that lie 
endured more odium for it than any of his contempo- 
raries or successors. 

Nevertheless I am afraid we must admit that neither ' rhciy 
Bell nor Lancaster is entitled to a very high place among 
the great teachers of the world. Both were vain, and 
ignorant; both saw one particular aspect of educational 
work in false peispective, and were incapable of taking a 
large or generous view' of the business of teaching and 
training as a whole. Neither contributed anything of 
value to the literature of education. I do not really 
know which to a modern reader are more barren of 
interest, the pompous and pretentious tracts of Bell, 
or the incoherent, confused writings of Lancaster, dis- 
figured as they all were by the vehemence with which the 
writers put forth their personal claims. Each of the two 
great societies wath which their names were identified has 
since done much valuable w r ork ; and during the period 
from 1846 to 1870 it was mainly through the agency of 
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these societies that the Government distribti 
Parliamentary grant. Each is at this moment pla 
honourable, though of course a less relatively imph; 
part in the work of popular education. Nearly 
voluntary effort was directed before the Act of 
cither to * National ’ or to 1 British * schools; thS 
Catholic Poor School Committee, and the Weal|§^ 
Education Committee, having been formed later^ 
the maintenance of primary schools adapted 
childi en of their several communions, though 
wise conducted on the same educational lines. !' Ipt 
each of the two great societies has long ago abandon^! 
whatever was distinctive in the views of the man 
gave it a name; and to say the truth, both soci^mp 
though for very different reasons, have become ’totiM 
ashamed of their founders. Bell was the more succcs^j 
man and was more praised both in life and after dea£|||: 
Lancaster's life was a failure and his death was ignfelj® 
But 1 think he had the finer nature ot the two r /jraji 
more of the ‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ He had dl|ra| 
more deeply of the spirit of Him who said, “TakeJjwp® 
that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 
midst of all the distractions of his confused antf'v® 
managed life, I think he honestly tried to listen tiptJUii 
teaching of conscience anil the sound of the Divine VoaS 
and with more or less of halting and way wardn!^^ 
follow its guidance. 

‘‘But in a great house, there are not only vei 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, 
being meant for greater and some for lesser 
And it is a very happy thing for v some of us t6 
that in this world to which we have been sent, out 
Taskmaster is willing to find a use for very i& 
services and for very imperfect instruments. .TJ* 


Results. 


men was not work of the highest quality. It 
damply marred and tarnished in the handling ; but it 
its way honest and good pioneer work ; its many 
yts helped to block up some of the Toads to future 
fre ; and it served to make the next stlps to improvc- 
easier, safer and more clearly visible than they 
3 otherwise have been : — What more can any of us 
to do than thus to be a link between the days, to 
i^i^hieve, not that which is supremely the best, but the 
within our own power and knowledge, in view of the 
^p^Citinstances, needs and opportunities, of our own time, 
^SgL'then to leave posterity to take as much or as little 
may prove to be of use? — 

Our little system > lwvc their clay, 

* They have their day, utid cesw* to he; 

' They are but broken lights of Tlu-e, 

' And Them. O God, art more than they. 
i ' t . 

'More than they! Ves, in the larger and nobler 

I ems of the future, the results of the experiments of 
i'and Lancaster will be absorbed or superseded. Hut 
^thing will suivive — something always does survive, 
ought to survive— from strenuous and honourable 
savour to achieve a right purpose. It is only in the 
fer twilight of history, that the outlines of obsolete 
ferns are softened, and that controversies can be 
red in their true proportions, so that we become able 
eehow much was ephemeral and how much in them 
j|#ed to be permanent. We can now ask ourselves 
tj»$almly : — What was the monitorial system, or as it 
filled the mutual system, which for a time seemed 
^ educational epthusiasts of the first half of this 
pry as if it was the greatest discovery of the age. 
i&y the truth it was not a method of teaching. It 
|&0thing but a method of drill, a contrivance for 
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utilizing a certain rough and impel feet kind of agency 1 . 
Yet it did not shew the agents how to teach ; it revealed 
no principles as to the difference between good teaching 
and bad, or as to the way in which knowledge can best 
find entrance into the mind. Hut, at a time of great 
public apathy, it awakened the national » onscience in 
regard to the need of general education for the poor; 
and it gtently helped this awakeuine by shewing how 
ceitain simple results could In mhicvtd at a very small 
cost. It uncjiiestionahly taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and the vuiue and the beauty of order. Each 


1 Hi 1 1 to, r • .1111 1 ''i* 1* tin* piograinme of one of liis lectures : — 
lb'\ M. I.W« \ s I I K | \ ,N Swil.M OK KliCCVriON. 
i n I.ANCAsiMi the Imuiioi of the ahm e System intends 
l*. deli\t j :i 1 eel me oil its Xotzuc and r, at the breemason's 

j ,/ r v, tJit.it Oueen Sheet Lincolns Inn Fields, on the Evening 
ot i lie l>a\ i dhd Mon.ity. the 1st ot Sozunth Mouth. [July] iSii. 

The petuli.ii advantage* of tins* System are that One Master 
[olien a lad fiom fourteen to eighteen jcaia of age] can be rendered 
competent to the government of a school containing from 200 to 
1000 Sclmlais. The Expense ot Education for each Individual will 
also diminish in piopoition as the Number under the care of the 
.same inasiei incie.ises. 

The System of Ordei and Tuition serve in lieu of experience 
and diseiction in the Teachei, whose qu.ililkation consists only of a 
small degiee of Elementary Knowledge. Five Hundted children 
may spell at the same time. A whole school however large may 
lead and sjvll fiom the same Book. The Master will be wholly* 
relieved from the duty of Tuition and hive for his charge that of s 
frequent inspection of the l*rogu» made by the Pupils. In no Case 
will this L>e more conspicuous than in teaching Arithmetic. The 
preceding Points will be clearly explained during the Lecture, and 
paits of the System will be practically exemplified by a number of 
Boys who will attend for that purpose. A number of Drawings 
will be exhibited to illustiatc the peculiar Principles of Rewards 
and Punishments, which form Addenda to the System of Tuition* 
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of the two men, in his own way, succeeded in impressing 
a decidedly religious character on the voluntary Schools 
of England. And they had a clear grasp of one cardinal 
principle, too often ovei looked. They regarded a school 
■ not merely as a place to which scholars should icsort to 
get knowledge for theuisches, but as an organized com- 
munity for mutual aid and encouragement in the woik of 
insti notion. '1‘he scholar was made to feel that his first 
business was to learn, and his mxt to help others to 
learn. 

And this principle of mutual help, this solidaiity, this 
sense of corporate life, and of the obligation on one 
who knows to make his knowledge useful to others, is 
of abiding importance. This principle at least we may 
hope will survive in all our schools, even when the 
“monitorial or mutual system of instruction” once bo 
extravagant!) lauded, is wholly forgotten. 
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LECTURE XII. 

PESTALOZZI 1 . 


The anniversary. Characteristics of iVstalozzi’s teaching. §11 
Training. IIow lie ilifTercd from Rousseau. Mis reBgf 
purpose. His rebellion, against verbalism. No finality at 
system. 


The anni- 
versary. 


The Son of Sirach introduc es a chapter of Eccl 
ticus— a book which is less read than it deserves to 1 
with the words: “Let us now praise famous metf 
our fathers that begat us . . . leaders of the people* 
their counsels, and by knowledge and learning 
the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions ^ 
the Lord hath wrought great glory by them.” A 
apocryphal writer then proceeds to enumerate the*' 
Hebrew teachers, heroes, and poets, and to cel 
their achievements. So this commemorative 
which leads men to recall the deeds and wrr 
departed worthies, and which has drawn you togg 
night to honour the one-hundied and fiftieth annr 
of Pestalozzi's birth, is a very old instinct — and ^ 

1 Presidential Address at the Memorial Conference in the 
of Preceptors on the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Pestalozri, October 7, 1896. 
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P Jaue one. We have no better means of keeping 
is memorable in the history and character of a 
mm # &d what is of permanent value in his teaching, than 
IW'^rt&iling ourselves of these pctiodic.iV occasions for 
ftfyJfOspect, and by recalling from time to time what we 
| jft to those who have gone befoie us. A jubilee, a 
Way, a centenary, furnishes suitable oppoi (unity for 
; this, and it is veiy necessaiy in the case of those 
j like Pestaluz/a, are identified with principles pecu- 
ityaiy liable to bi overlaid with routine and pelnfied 
formulas, and therefore needing constantly to be 

§ jewed, subjected to now tests, and enfoued by help 
jMJw illustrations. It is in eveiy way fitting that the 
k of recalling to this generation what we all owe to 
t^teitalozzi should be undertaken by the authorities of this 
}^Uege, an institution which lias for mail) ) eai s been 
nost in its recognition of the f*v t that education is a 
ee, and which has, by means of lectures and con- 
gees, done so nmdi to elucidate the principles, the 
ory, and the ait of teaching. And l think those 
rrities have been well advised in determining lh.it 
fittest way to celebrate this occasion is to invite a 
f persons specially conversant with unpiovcd methods 
Reaching to addiess you, respectively, on some spec ial 
i of Pestalozzi’s work and its relation to the needs 
5our modern life. This is a sure way of avoiding 
ursivertess and of giving definiteness to our meeting, 
^attention will be directed today to the spirit and 
of Pcstalozzi’s teaching gene tally A to some 
of his personal biography, especially to his 
and disappointments and to his manful and 
geous determination to overcome difficulties, to his 
in Germany, and to the development of his 
pies in our own country. You could not possibly 
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have the whole subject brought before you under more 
favourable auspices or on a more practical and business- 
like plan. The Council of the College has done well to 
select foi the purpose of our discussion some of the most 
distinguished teachers and thinkers of tire wrunger gene j 
ration, each of whom in his or her own way has done 
valuable work in elevating the public estimate of a true 
and lational education: and cadi iji whom is specially 
qualified to distinguish between what is ephemeral or 
ob-olete and what is o| enduring value in 1 ’estalozzfe 
woik. 

l'oi myself, as one of tlu* older school who has 
nevertheless not lost his faith in the future, or his deep 
sympathy with the best and most fruitful of modem 
educational ideals, my task is a much humbler and 
simpler one. It is to introduce to you in turn the 
readers of tire several papcis, and to bespeak for them 
that intelligent attention which the audiences in this hall 
aie accustomed to give, and to which both the subject of 
discussion and the uputation of the speakers are emi- 
nently entitled. 1 will not stand except for a very brief 
period between you and them. But 1 may be permitted 
ro lefer, in the fewest words, to the two or three features 
of lVstaloz/i’s teaching which have alwavs appeared to « 
me among the most valuable, and which, in my opinion, 
ought never to be permitted to become outworn or , 
obsolete. 

The first of these is his insistence on the necessity of 
training for tire senses and for the physical powers as 4 
well as for the memory and the understanding. The old:: 
doctrine, Nihil in intelnctu ouod non print in sensu> Wa$ ' 
with him more than an academic proposition. It was 
the key to his practical methods. It dominated much 
of what is called his s\ stem. Hence all the simple. 
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devices by which he led children to see clcaily, to 
exercise the faculty of observation, 10 draw, to touch, to 
handle, to discover, t«> imitate, to invent. He did not 
regard the use of punted words and letter as the true 
•beginning of all knowledge, but he relied rather on 
intuition, the development of faculty, the miring of 
curiosity, as the lust objects to be achieved in the 
education of a child. Now here is a principle of per- 
manent impoitame, one of which we do not yet see all 
the practical applications, but one which will guide us in 
coming to right conclusions in respect, for example, to 
the place whidi manual training ought to hold as part of 
a scheme of liberal education, as well as to other yet 
unsolved problems of oui own time. Raumer, one of 
his affectionate disciples, said of him : “He compelled 
the scholastic woild to revise the whole of their task, to 
reflect on the natuie and destiny of man, and on the 
proper ways of leading him irutn his youth towards that 
destiny.” This was in fact the main purpose of Pesta 
lozzi’s life, lie sought to find for himself and to help 
Others to find, a basis foi his plans of education, in a 
fresher study of nature and experience. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said of Emerson 1 “that Jiowht 
he was an inconoclast without the hammer; that th 
' idols he sought to dethione he took down from their Rousseau, 
pedestals so gently and reverently that he seemed more 
. like one performing an art of worship.” In some sense 
v this is true of Pestaloz/i. lie too was an iconoclast, but 
,he went about his work in a very dilierenl sphit from 
that which animated Rousseau, to whom he was in other 
respects so nearly akm. Compare Rousseau’s “Emile” 

Hrith’ Pestalozzi’s ‘-Leonard and Gertrude,” and you will 
be conscious of a difference of lone as well a* 01 sub- 
, 1 Cabot 1 * Life of Lmenon. 
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stance. There is in Pestalozzi little or no de 
none of the fierce revolt against established noti$ 
usages which characterized Rousseau, only an 
appeal to parents and teachers — all the more 
because so restrained and modest— to follow bo 
traditions less and to study nature and childhood l 
You cannot in any survey of 1‘estalozziV 
overlook the deep religiousness of his nature. T 
the teacher’s office was a sacred, indeed a 
function. The moral purpose of a school was its hij 
purpose. No teacher or writer on education hsta’- 
more strongly emphasized the truth that charactef^ 
more important even than knowledge, that know 
only a means to the higher end, not itself an endj 
that the first business of a school, as of a home, isi 
much to give formal icligious lessons as to provid 
atmosphere of love and purity and goodness, in 
all that is gracious and beautiful in a child’s ch 
may have room to giow. “Man,” he said, in one of| 
latest writings, the Swan song, “develops the I 
mental elements of his moral life— his love and i 
by the exercise of love and faith, just as those 
intellectual life— his thought and reflection— by this 4 
rise of thought, and those of his practical or ind 
life— the power of his organs and muscles — by the^ 
cisc of this power.” Everywhere you find him it) 
on the need of spontaneous activity, and on the I 
the learner is not passively to receive and to re 
the opinions or the emotions of other people, 1 
a free and living agent. A school could on Pe 
principles do nothing better than to place the i. 
in conditions favourable to the full expansion 
ever is best in his intellectual powers and his i 
spiritual aspirations. 
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Meanwhile, one thing remains to be said*. There is 
no finality in the system of l’cstalo/zi. He was a pioneer 
only. He saw, with intense clearness, some fundamental 
truths, hut hr could not foresee all the practical applica- 
tions of those truths. His simple life’s e\perience arnorig 
peasants in (lermany and Switzerland did not qualify 
him to understand thoroughly the iReds of great and 
crowded towns, or to take a full view of the larger educa- ' 
tional horizon which we have to dt.il with now. Had he 
known London, or 1 ‘uris, 01 Manchester, their new intel* 
leitu.il ami imhiMiial conditions would ceitainly have 
inteiesicd him deeply and suggested to him new and 
huilful dexites for meeting them. It is for us, who have 
this ixpcrienec, to adapt what is best in his teaching to 
the changed circumstances and needs of our own time. 
We must remember that it is just as possible for Pesla- 
lozzianisin as foi am other system to lose its vitalizing 
power, to be stitkncd into formulas, ami to become 
wooden, pedantic, ami uninspiring. I have had occasion, 
during my official life, to know how easy it is to use all 
the phraseology of Pcstalozzi, to imitate his object 
lessons, and to accept his technique and his theories, 
and yet to be hopelessly uninfluenced by the spirit of the * 
mastei, and to fall into unintelligent and unsympathetic 
routine. The true way to guard against this danger is to 
perpetuate his spirit as well as his methods, to restate, 
from time to time, the principles he advocated, to view 
them with fresh eyes in the light of later experience, and 
to seek for the best means of applying and illustrating 
them. That is the purpose for which we are met to-day, . 
and I congratulate you on the fact that the task has been, 
confided to some of those on whom I have now to call, 
and who are specially qualified to be the exponents o( 
>his principles and the critics of his work. , , 
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IJiCTURK XIII. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OK THE i rTUkK’. 

Voluntary philanl hr- >p\ in England. Kolcrt Kudos. Thu i lunged 
position of i lie Su hi l.i) School-. Thu pmMrni of the future*. 
The Lord's Day and its purpose. The uniting mans Sunday. 
Home inlhicnn more potent than tl»,it of any school. Sunday 
in oui homes. The kaolin, t (involution. K Tiding aloud. 
The School Libi.ny. Religious m tnulioii. A le.u Inn’*, o<pup- 
ment. Need ol pieparation. Oiiustioiiing, \uhal Memoiy. 
Fonnulario. f \iuchi/itig m chimh. Wmk foi the nhualrd 
laity. Children's set Mie^. Formation ol a li.ihit of attending 
public uoi .hip. (runeinl conclusions. The Sunday School 
not only a place for religious insti union, hut a centre of civili- 
zation and social improvement. 


In the history of English education, nothing strikes Voluntary 
US more than the large share taken in it by private iH 
Voluntary agency and the comparatively small part played A m'JiuuL 
in it by the Government or by legislation. In this respect 
our own country differs materially from most Continental 
nations and especially from Germany certainly from 
America where the Puritan fathers of the Eastern Stales 
made it their first business to provide schools, and 
!(>' set apart a portion of the public land and thus to 

Address to the Women's Diocesan L« inference at the Church 
House, Westminster. 
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'secure rtieans for maintaining them. ' Here atJ 
of our educational resources are an inherits 
monasteries, chantries and other religious houi 
few we are indebted to the benefactions of 
nobles, to the pious benevolence of rich men wh 
founded schools, anti to municipal and corporate a 
on the part of those who as parents or otherwise Jjd 
scious of a public want, and sought to supply 
the end of the iSth century, and beginning of the ] 
were distinguished by the efforts of a few men wtityjjj 
not ric h, and could not be classed as ‘pious foiiQ 
the ordinary sense, but who gave to philanthropic.^ 
something better than money— personal serviefe* 
enthusiasm. The spirit which led John Howard 
Kli/nbcth Fry to visit prisons, and to bring unol 
ptessure to hear on prison authorities with a 
alleviation of tlic sufferings of prisoners, the spirit i 
at the same period animated Clarkson, Wilberforce^ 
the poet Cowper to denounce the African Slave ,! 
and to claim in the name of humanity the emancip 
of our West Indian slaves indicated the growfh $ 
uneasy feeling in the public conscience in regard tO;j 
social wrongs. 

In the year 1781 Robert Raikes, a printer, and 3 
ptiblishei of a local journal in Gloucester, distress 
see the large number of untaught and squalid ($0 
roaming about the streets of that city, opened aj 
for them on Sunday afternoons, and engaged two or|j 
women at a shilling per day to take care of the > 
and teach them to read the New Testament. m 
help of the clergy, children were induced to come 3 
numbers, and many voluntary teachers were sooa| 
The only necessary condition of admission was 1 
children should come with clean hands and faces^jf 









its who could afford it paid small fees. The 
i was of the humblest kind— reading, spelling, 
:4iid a little simple arithmetic. There were then 
ijp schools of any kind open tu the children of the 
the Endowed Charity Schools which often 
Cj^ifedothing, as well as gratuitous elementary instruction, 
tQ w ] 1 i c ] 1 >vas obtained by the choice and 
! patronage of local trustees'. The great societies 
f*vj>TOmoting popular instruction — the British and 
i School Society, and the National Society Tor die 
ation of the pour in the principles of the Established 
rich — did not come into existent e till ten years later. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had 
^founded in 1698 but had not established schools of 
Own. And no obligation on the part of Parliament 
j^jonrern itself with popular education began to be 
rized until the middle of the present century. 

success at Gloucester was remarkable. Among 
ore influential supporters were Jonas I-iamvay, John 
ard, Henry Thornton, Mrs Trimmer and Hannah 
but he found imitators in all parts of the country, 
were chiefly members of religious bodies, the 
Were held in churches and chapels, and so 
ae, to pass that the Bible furnished the staple of 
ction in the schools. In later times as the means 
ular instruction have been increased by the multi- 
on of day schools, the Sunday teaching has become 
illy limited to religious subjects. But it ought 
1 be forgotten that the first efforts of Raikes and his 
were wider and more general. They did not 
E^the teaching of spelling and arithmetic a merely 
business inconsistent with the claims or the 
«s of the Lord's day; in fact they regarded the 
1 Antt , p. 191. 
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Sunday afternoon school not as a sup] lement to a system 
of day schools, hut ns the best available substitute for it. 

It was as an expedient for making a small inroad upon the 
mass of ignorance around him that the institution founded 
by Robert Raikes was eminently successful, not only, 
because it brought large numbers of neglected children 
witlnn the reach of moral and civilizing influences, but 
also because it awakened among many benevolent and 
religious people a new sense of their responsibility 
towards their les- fortunate brethren, and enlisted their 
services as \uluntaiy teachm. In this way a public opinion 
was gradually formed in favour of popular education, 
with h soon afUTw.mls began to express itself in aiding 
Hell and Lancaster, and in efforts to establish voluntary 
day schools 

It is evident that the history of the present dying 
rentur) has done much to altei the relative position of 
Sunda) S( hools. They are no longer needed to teach 
leading and writing. The law of 1S70 which provides 
adequate da\ school accommodation for all the children 
requiring elementary insti notion — that is to say for one- 1 
sixth of the population -and the subsequent legislation , 
which compels the attendance of the scholars, have gone 
far to lender the Sunday Si bool in one sense superfluous. 
And it must be remembered too, that with very few 
exceptions, our public elementary schools are all, im- 
pressed with a religious character. In the voluntary 
schools, which have been established by the religious 
bodies, there is systematic instruction in faith and 
Christian duty, and in the formularies of the several 
Chinches. And in the municipal schools — those controlled ~ 
by the School Hoards, the Bible is nearly always read and 
explained, and religious instruction, of substantially the 
kind contemplated in many of the best Sunday Schools, is ' 
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regularly provided. f The statutory period not devoted to 
secular instruction, is consecrated under the Time 'Fable 
Conscience clause exclusively to religious teaching in 
Board Schools and Voluntary Schools alike. 

. What then is the area of usefulness still left vacant, The 
which the Sunday School of the future should he ready to the future, 
occup) ? How does the new provision whuh has under 
the Education Act become so abundant and so effective 
modify or how far ought it to modify our views as an the 
true scope and object of the Sunday School? The 
answer to this question is not easy, lhit it suggests to 
us other enquiries, and sonic considerations winch bear 
in a very real though at tir^t sight not an obvious sense 
upon its solution. 

Why is it that among all Christian communities the The 
recognition of the first day of the week as a time ot rest 
is so much valued? Why and in what manner do we thfurpjse. 
feel it to be precious to ourselves? Of course in the lust 
place it is an oppoitimity for religious edification and 
worship. But that is not the whole. Sum lay change-, 
the current of our thoughts, releases us for a few hums 
from the ordinary routine of the week, from our busiues-. 
or profession, and breaks the continuity of that eager, 
fretful, and anxious struggle which occupies our minds in 
politics in industiy and in society during the rest ol the 
week. It gives us leisure for reading, tor thinking, ami 
for happy family intercourse. It is a standing symbol to 
us all of the fact that the ‘life is more than incur,’ that 
the higher life has its own claims, that rest reircshment 
change of intellectual employment are among the neces- 
saries of that life. 

Now it is in the light of our own experience that we Th*work> 
are best abld? to j iflyc, what the Sunday ouj-ht to he to 
children, ana cspeaa.ly to the families of tiro e who 

" F. £ 
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belong to the industrial classes. We do not"' 
whole of our own Sunday in listening to religious j 
tion, nor have we any reason to suppose that i 
in this respect different from ourselves. 

If we try to picture the ideal Sunday for a 
man and his household, we should consider hpl^ 
engaged during the rest of the week in labour 1 ^ 
begins eaily in the day, and that he often returns, 
after las children have gone to sleep. Except on Su 
1 k* scarc ely sees his family, or has much oppottU 
talking to them. Then when the day comes, theh 
thing we could desire both tor him and his c % 
that he should take the elder ones with him to a* 
of worship, should sit down with them in the afte 
and ask them what they are doing at school, should 
them icpeat to him the hymns or lessons they' 
learned, and then talk to them, and encourage 
talk in their turn. lie may ask the eldest to read 
shot t story aloud to the rest ; or if the day be fiiH 
take them with him for a walk and talk by the 
Does any one of us doubt, that in the strengtherr 
family affection, in its intlucnce on the characters 
father and mother by drawing out some of 
qualities, and in the enduring memories which wfjjt 
to form the children's character and habits for 
Sunday thus spent is far more precious than if 
among strangers, however skilful their theolc 
struct ion may be. Let us acknowledge once for 
even the best Sunday School is but a substituted 
very poor substitute, for the ennobling influentd 
orderly Christian home. The sympathetic inte 
father and mother in the children’s lessons^ 
thoughts, and in their progress, though it be: 
interest of skilled or professional teachers, is 
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children of idle, negligent and igrforant parents, who 

are simply glad to be rid of an encumbrance on Sunday 
afternoons, are still to be found and are likely to be 
found for a lmg tune to come. For these the Sunday 
School is a beneficent institution, and for them it is our 
duty to make the Sunday School as efficient for its 
purpose as we < in. 

i tut in trying to do this, we shall do well to fashion 
our course of procedure, in \iov of the fad that the 
school is rather the impcrfr' t substitute for the home, 
than a supplement, or e\»*n a substitute for the day 
sc lioul. We should nut like, m the ease of our own 
chihhen. to fill i hen Sunday leisure with lessons or 
foimal teaching \W prefer for their sake to get rid of 
the assoc i.uions 1 onnected with the school and its 
discipline, and to place them within the reach of other 
iniluences call ul.r.cd to awaken then sympathies, broaden 
then intellectual hoii/un, and enemuage their aspirations 
after highei and better things than those which challenge 
their attention all thiotigh the RM of the week. With 
this mow we do not cm umber them with ligid lules 
as to what is or what is not permissible on the Sunday; 
we do not insist on a Puritanical identification of that 
day with the Jewish Sabbath : but we place within their 
reach books, pictures, employments, which though they 
are quite compatible with serious thought do not look 
didactic and foi bidding, or challenge the children for 
more giavity than can reasonably be expected at their 
age. Nothing tends more to give to children a sense of 
unreality in leligious lemons, than the habit of exacting 
from them professions oi' faith, or acts of worship, which do 
not honestly correspond to their present stage of religious 
experience. Above all, wc try to establish in their 
minds happy associations with the day, so that they may 
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look back on it nA as the time of restraint or of gloom 
but as the most interesting episode in the week, none 
the less but all the more delightful because of an over- 
hanging sense of seriousness and detarlunent, which 
"distinguishes the dav * puiMiits from those of ordinary life. 
A wise parent doo not talk to chiUhen aboui die claims 
of Sunday, or the obligation of observing it. lie rather 
seeks to let it he seen induce tly that such obsenanee is 
to be regarded as a privilege and not n.s a duty. •Indeed 
if it were not fell to be a privilege, we can hardly make 
children see how it can be a duty. 

Geoige Herbert's vases well describe the ideal 
Sunday in a Christian household: 


“(> < lay mo>t i* iim, moat lmght, 

'1 lu- fi ml ol 1 1 1 1 tlu m-M v\i will’s l»i c| ; 

• to* 

The roui.li of tune; can*', h.dut and l»,o ; 
The week wieilaik, lull tm i liy li;;lit ; 

'J li> forth d«*tli shew the way. 


Thou atl a day of inn I h : 

And where the week -i la) s ti.ul on ground, 

Thy flight !■» higher, as thy hiiili : 

O let me lak» th*e at tin* bound, 

Leip'iig with thee from 'even to ,i.wen, 

Till that we both, being loss'd horn e.utlt, 

My hand in hand to heaven 1 !” 

Now the more neaily we cm appioaeh this ideal in 
the Sunday School of the future the better. Of course 
there must be lessons and some formal teaching. lint in 
view of the but tii.it lessons and formal teaching are 
accessible to the children all the rest ol the week, f am 
inclined to think that we need less of them in the Sunday 
Schools of the future, and more of those civilizing and 
.—religious influences whic h though they operate indirectly 
1 The Temple. 






go Farther in the formation of character* **. 
among these influences is that derived from the.jj$ 
and the personal qualifications of the teacher 
He or she should be a person of cultivated mhj 
who reads much, and who knows the tcmptations-l 
assail his scholars. His attainment and manners $ 
be such as command respect, he should have ft 
sense of the realities of religion ami of it^ importance 
above ?I1 should have a genuine love for children* f 
faith in the boundless possibilities of good, whicii 
more or less hidden, even in the dullest and If 
interesting scholar in his class. He derives great 
fluent e from the fact that he is not a paid or profes 
teacher, but is drawn to the children simply by j 
and a desire to be useful to them. His attitude tqQ 
children should he less that of an instructor or a le 
than that of a friend and companion. Given it) 
conditions, and you may be sure that the mere 
with such a person for an hour nr two in the week J 
do much to raise the tone of the scholars, to awak 
them, feelings of loyally and personal affection, 
produce unconsciously a sentiment of reverence (br| 
religion of which the teacher is for the time the ] 
exponent and representative. Since the classes^ 
Sunday School are smalt there is the possibility 
closer intellectual intimacy between teacher and 1 
than is possible in a day school, and the chan 
individual scholars can bo better studied. 

In such a class, conversation is one of the^ 
effective instruments of culture. To sit “ a passive | 
to be pumped into/’ as Carlyle said, is not ! 
hilarating process, nor, it must be added, a vetjjj 
one. The story of great teachers from Socrates i 
Arnold and Thring, and even that of the 




jraW’/our greftt Teacher and Master, shows us how . 

|r as done by conversation,' by ihviting the pupil to 
BSfcWs thought, to state his difficulties, and to take a 
i thinking out the subject for himself. How often 
[abandoned altogether the didactic and iinpcra- 
l^j^Sthod, so rlear to all merely mechanical instiuctors, 
ecame conversational and suggestive. “What think 
Howreadest thou 1 ?’’ The true measure of our 
in teaching religion, as in the teaching every- 
*|&g i clse, is not to be found in the number of facts and 
hs which the scholar h.is received and learned on our 
^hbrity; but in the degree m which the teaching has 
1 out power, mental activity, and sympathy on the 
; Of the scholar himself, 

part of each Sunday’s schooltime might well be A\w% 
^Sfevoted to a reading of some story, or poem, some aIomit 
?fei$ode from history or some new fact in the annals of 
4^r>,l0wn time; and then to a conversation- not ncces- 
an examination-— upon it. To make this exercise 
Uy helpful and inspiring it is very necessary that the 
ex should in his own reading, whether in books 
^Wspapers, keep his eyes open and make a note of 
jT incident or anecdote which is likely to interest the 
en and to set them thinking. There should he a 
\ mcaning—an clement of religious edification in it. 

( this meaning need not be obtrusive. It should be 
, held in solution so to speak, and left to make its 
ji^|mpression. We arc to remember that the best 
|Sm of our life do not always come to us in the form 
ns ; and that all knowledge does not necessarily 
the shape &f knowledge. A second requisite 
the teacher should himself acquire the art of 


1 Ante, pp. 33, 44. 
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reading. Children enjoy listening to reading, if the reader 
knows his art, and Van give in a pleasing dramatic yet 
not theatrical way, the meaning of a story. Of course 
we can all rea^ ; hut the power to read with such dis- 
tinctness and intelligence that no syllable and no part of- 
the meaning of the writer fads to be communicated, and 
that there is an added charm in the expression which 
delights the hearer, is a very rare power indeed. It may 
be acquired by any one who thinks it worth acquiring, 
and when acquit ed it will add gieatlv to the usefulness 
of the Sunday School t earlier. You want to give the 
< hildren pleasant associations with the thought of books, 
and an appetite for reading and personal cultivation when 
they an; at home. So the hooks you have read, the 
mrntiw of a war, examples oi valour and self-devotion, 
tlie holiday journv) you have lately taken, may all in turn 
be made the subject of a friendly and easy conversational 
lesson and the means of encouraging the children to talk 
in their turn. Oken the scholars in an elder class maybe 
asked to give their own account of any book they have 
read, oi any now expedience they have gained. They might 
be shown pictures of Bible scenes, of historical incidents, 
and ot domestic life, and asked if they could construct of ■ 
tell the story which the picture illustrates. They might 
be imited to write an occasional letter, not as a school 
exercise to be examined and marked as for competition, r 
but mainly as a means for cultivating reflection, winning' 
am! promoting confidence, and enabling the teacher to, 
know better the individual character of his scholars. 

1 )o not let us hamper ourselves with theories as to 
which of all these devices is likely to be most instruct 
tive. Try them all. Make experiments. Discover what 
it is that interests the scholars, and then use it and 
make the most of it. For that, after all, is the best and . 
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the fullest ot promite, which the young people like and 

enjoy most. * 

Then there is the School Library. The teacher The 
should know something ot its contents ajid be able to 
advise the scholars especially in the upper classes as to 
what books they should < hoo>e, not necess.irilv goody 
nor even what are especially called religious books, hut 
books such as he lumselt has lead with profit and 
enjoyment. And the scholars who have read a binary 
book might well be asked to talk ot it and to say whether 
and why they liked it. Among the scholars also there 
will be inan\ who will soon be leaving you, and in whose 
future you are mteiesbd. It is well then tore to a< ipinmt 
yourself with the Continuation schools, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, ot the Uiblo Class, the 
Polytechnics, or the Home Reading uide,, or other 
institutions in the nciguhoiithond, in ordei that you may 
be in a position to give opportune advice to promising 
and thoughtful M.holar-. And if you encourage them 
after leaving the school to write to you and tell you what 
they are doing, you huge a new link of sympathy between 
them and yourself. Nothing is more likely to prove a 
moral safeguard to young people, just entering into 
the world, than the knowledge that they have one friend 
in a superior position to their own, a friend who will he 
glad of their successes, and will he pained to hear of any 
misconduct. And the poorer and less fortunate in their 
surroundings the sc holars are. the more valuable will such 
fl safeguard bc<ome. 

It may be said that all this is not the business of a 
school Then we should try to enlarge our conception 
of what the business of a school is and might be, 
especially of one held on Sunday. Let us ask ourselves 
what we should like to talk about to our own children on 
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removed from the class to which Ae scholars belong. 
Nevertheless it is safer to siy to all teachers, however 
they may he equipped in other ways, that they will become 
still hotter litt/d to discharge their duties, if they will 
when opportunity oinih n< quaint themselves with some* 
of the best books which have been written on the theory 
and pi.i< tire (4 tea* hing. 

One of the liM paitiml.iis in which the trained is 


distinguished bom the untrained k.»<hu. is that he does 
not attempt to give an unpremeditated lesson. lie thinks 
out the whole of it bcl'Mciiund, tues to anticipate the 
difln nines which muv .him .is the lesson proceeds, 
bungs together sin h 1II11 at atioris, visible or merely oral, 
as are like !v :<> he • iselul, deter mine** bow long the lesson 
oagiit 10 be. and \nAr> up his mind not to attempt more 
t’u.iu e.m be propulv de.dt with m the time. It is from 
this point o! view that \\e value ’be m iiemcs of systematic 
Hit >le lessons v\ hit h .»re published | criodicall) by the two 
great Societies the Sunday School I’nion and the 


Church of England ^und iv Silmul I'm- n. Those lessons 
are consecutive, they are proper 1\ linked together, and 
they are a che. k upon desuhorinoss. Nevertheless, it is 
not well to be enslaved by them or to tullovv them too 
ngnllv. Oaasions olten arise when it is well to depart 
fiom the pt cm silted progiamme, and when some other 
subject is mote appropriate ami more useful. Hut at any 
tale the formal lesson if given should be well rehearsed 
in advance. The main test of a lewm is tire interest 


excited on the part of the scholars, and unless they are 
interested the lesson is a failure. The skilled teacher 
know*-, too, that the needful interest is never aroused M 
unless the scholar is nuke to think, nor unless his facuh 
ties are set to work and required to do something. Half 1 
the lessons which it was once my business to hear from' 
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students jnlthe Training College erred in attempting to 
do too much, and in leaving no room, first for a lew 
preparatory questions to asiertain what the children 
already knew on the subject, and to find what basis there 
was on which to build the lesson; and ne\f for due tecapi- 
tulation and for blinking the lesson to such a point, that 
it left a coherent and <k finite impulsion on the memory. 

And if this is true in secular teaching, it is still more 
true in moral and lehgious instruction. A lesson is a 
good one if it enfoiccN and ilhMiates some single 
cardinal truth. It is a bad one ii it attempts to enfoue 
more facts or truths than can leasonablv be held together 
in the mind, or than haw unity or cohesion of their own. 

To an inexperienced iuuIki the c.iMest and most obvious 
way of communicating knowledge is to preach. Hut of 
all methods, tins is the least etfective to young (hildien. 
lie sure once foi all that preaching in a class is not 
teaching. 

Again, it is one of the most tamiliar usiilts of experi- Qiu' fnw 
ence in good sc honk that the exercise oi questioning is 
of little or no value, **0 long as the answers consist of 
single words only. It is very easy to supply by mere 
knack or by washing the suggestion-, of a tear her, a 
single word which lie a^ks for, without knowing anything 
of the sentence ot which that word tonus a part. And 
questions which requite no reply but ‘yes’ and 4 no,' are 
not in fact questions at all 1 . The answer is puiely 
mechanical; the tone in which you put the question 
shows what you expect, and when >ou haw got it, )ou 
have got what is of little value Ko? aecpiir-c (jire is not 
knowledge. It is not even belief. A good child will 
assent to any propositions you bring before him. lint 
his mere assent means nothing, and is worth nothing. 

1 La tuns on leaching, Chapter VI. 
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Hence the practice of the best Am 'rican. tl 
always insist on receiving whole sentences for 
Another inference which may be usefully < 
the experience^ of good secular teachers is that 
great dilference between good and bad methods 
vating the verbal memory. Among those who 
familiar with the science of education, nothing 
more obvious method of teaching than to tell thej 
learn something out of a book and then come upt<C 
lesson.” Now of course mummy is a faculty which 
to be cultivated ; but there is a great deal of 
between remembering the substance of what is taugftftj 
temembering one particular form of words, in which! i 
substance is expressed. What we want most is 
truth, or ihe argument, or the fact which we valufi^ 
be understood, so that the pupil shall be led tcri 
about it, and to make it his own, and to be hi 
express it in his own words. Learning by heart a 
of words may easily become a substitute for thinking' 
not a help to it. The only formulary of words 2^ 
New Testament is a formulary of devotion, not of 
There is no compendium of definite piopositions, 
gous to our Creed, set forth in Scripture by authoi 
required as a condition of membership in the C\ 
Church. We aie therefore free to ask ourselves,- iMj 
light of exponent what is the share that mere 
lessons, the learning by heart of particular words, 
to take in Christian education? And I thin 
answer is clear 1 . When the object of the te&chi 
explain a truth or doctrine, to picture out a 
event, or to enforce a moral lesson, ne does well] 
sent the lesson under several aspects, to illusl 
different ways and to ask to have it leproducctl,. 

1 L darts on Teaching Chapter V. p. 138# 





language. But when a truth is expressed : 
concise and clear language of which it is 
when the words are, so to speak, consecrated 
linage, and by great authority, or^ when there is 
^ : of form and expression, which makes it fall 
"tly on the car, and linger lovingly ‘in our after' 
tions, then the verbal memory may very wisely 
^appealed to. These conditions are fulfilled, for 
V le, by many passages of Scripture ; but in selecting 
for repetition, we should choose only those which 
and which embody in them some one precept 
in the clearest and most telling form. So also 
hymns and religious poetry have real value in the 
culture of the young. But in selecting verses 
^repetition, it is well to take only those whi< h are 
Ipa^poetry ; where the imagery is of a kind likely to 
.^cal both to the understanding and to the taste; and 
plere the author has not been anxious to pack as much 
|||Q)ogy as he can into his verse. It is the proper alike 

I dus poetry to purify the religious emotions, to 
\ broaden the imagination and to touch the heart, 
it the chief function of such poetry to tcacl 
l truth at all. Following our Lord’s own precept, 
rell to commit to memory forms of prayer, and 
purpose the practice in most Sunday Schools of 
by heart the Collect for ea( h Sunday is worthy 
rsal adoption. For besides their conciseness and 
)ut aspiration after holiness which they embody, 
the collects in the Prayer-book are distinguished 
Xar grace of literary expression, which adds much 
beauty, and to their chance of being permanently 
the memory. 

t afraid that some of you will think me a heretic, /wynn 
repeat here what I have often said before, that l iams> 
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attach small value to catechism*, a&; educational instru- 
ments. We never«employ them in teaching any Other 
subject than religion 1 . And the icasons are obvious. 
There are stereotyped question* and stereotyped answers, 
both in a fixed and unalterable form of words. They, 
leave no room for the play of intelligence upon and 
around the subject, or for the suggestion and removal of 
difficulties. They stand between the giver and the re- 
ceiver of knowledge and do not help eitlk r of them much. 
They rallu-r keep them apart than bung them together. 
TIkv furnish to all lm.uillul teacher* an excuse for not 
taking the troubh to I runic qucaiuns of their own. More- 
over a punted question and its answer taken together 
form a -aaiemcnt, either ol dm time or of fact; but either 
the question or the answer b\ itself is only half of that 
statement. And we ask our children to learn the answer, 
without learning the question. 'Thus the passage com- 
mitted to memory is incomplete and ulten unintelligible. 
Hole again 1 would lam appeal to >our own experience. 
We are all tempted to fall hark on mechanical methods, 
on \crhalMn, and on set lesson*. They are all so much 
easier than ical exeiebes of thought. But. a* a matter of 
fact, do you. or would you if you did not happen to 
teaehei". find that the fragmentary answers which yOU 
learned m the (\iteeln\m abide in your memory, and 
help you much m your religious hie? On the other 
hand, what hwnns, texts and verses are they which have 
become, as years went on, substantial and permanent 
factors in the formation ol >our character, in solacing you 
in hours of weakness, in helping your devotions, , and in 
inspiring your life? It is to this test that we ought 
oftener to bring our own theories as to what should and 
what should not be learned by heart in a Sunday SchooL 

1 Aku s p. 
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Let 115 as* ourselves honestly the questions: — Was I 
aided much in the formation of my religious convictions, 
by being called upon in youth to stand up and affirm a 
number of theological propositions which I only im- 
perfectly understood ? When religious truths came home 
to my intelligence or my consricm e as a child, did they 
come more effectively as abstract >talements of truth, or 
in the form of concrete examples? When l look bark 
on the work of mv own religious instructors, do i tind 
that I learned most from their formal lessons, 9 or from 
the influence of their ihatacter and then sympathy, the 
near contact established between their mature and my 
immature intelligent e. and the alTe< donate interest they 
showed in my spiiitual welfare? The replies to these 
questions will be found most instructive to those who 
hope to succeed as Sunday School teachers. 

The ancient and edifying practice of r atechi/ing (\uithin- 
publicly in the church on Sunday afternoons lias fallen 
in many places into practical disuse. Vet the injum tions 
of the Church of Kngland are unmistakcuble. And you 
will observe that the rubric does not content itself with 
the saying of the Catechism, but desires the Curate 
“openly to instruct and exambu the children in some 
parts of the Catechism." That is to say Jie shall take 
the Catechism, and make it the basis of explanation 
and of such further questioning as may be necessary 
to make its meaning clear and effei tive. No series of 
good questions can ever be predetermined. ’] here must 
be room for a reasonable amount of discursiveness, for 
‘give and take.’ for dealing with unexpected difficulties, 
for letting the nett question grow out of the preceding 
answer; and all this is clearly contemplated by the 
requirements of the Prayer book, which would certainly 
not be satisfied by treating the Catechism as a memory 




iesscm only, anti learning by heart pH; c 
printed questions. Catechisms and^onuulanfjif 
are only valuable when used for the purpose eft 
the points to be aimed at, and the fixed tru 
which explanations and spontaneous question 
cluster. But they must not be regarded as seljf-cd 
and complete educational instruments. 

We may suspect that the real reason why thk^ MB 
on this point is so generally disregarded by the e!&$| jjfS'Jl 
the un&nilncd difficulty of the task, do conduct ** ^5 
an exercise well requires exceptional skill, mental 
fertility of illustration, promptitude in dealing wft||^| 
expected answers, and building new questions upon 
tact in seizing upon incidents in the public life:^'f$| 
nation, or in the narrower life of the school 
children’s homes, in order to show the working Oti| 
practice of Christian principles. And thus it qomes tibfMS 
that the exercise is a hard one for the man who obfrajJR 
it. I suppose, though I have not tried, that it is 
harder than preaching a sermon. Yet it is one^Ytrapj 
best instruments for Christian edification whiqS&fn 
Church possesses. Let me frankly own to a wisH^l^ 
some of the zeal shewn by the younger clergy, 
multiplication of Eucharistic and other services fo^JdM| 
could be diverted into this channel and made to te|^E 
the younger members of their flock. No ddub^iPH 
means more careful preparation and greater inteUeoB 
effort than is called for in ordinary clerical routfc> 
the effort is worth making and would be richly 
We must confers however that this effort is m2 
frequently than could l>e desired. # 

There is therefore all the more room for the 
laity to take a substantial share in this most 
work. And to some of those whose piety. 
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I 'qualities will be of the highest service 
l#iU certainly prove no less attractive, because 
l&d visible honour nor piofit to be gained from 
there is no notoriety or distinction associated 
lOthing to give you assurance of success except 
idling eye and the glowing cheek of the little ;< 
receives a new truth, or becomes conscious 
power. For the results of the teaching are 
by examiners, or made the subjects of # offieial 
m or other public recognition. The work is 
ivih a comparatively obscure and unnoticed region, 
fh personal influence is silently exercised and in ; 

Christian endeavour is its own reward. 
iHdren’s services have been introduced very wisely Children' 
jtith excellent etfect into many churches. The con - Simtn% 
j'of their effectiveness aie that they shall be short, 
from the first the co-operation of the children 
irtg and in prayer ; and that the addresses or short 
shall be Jess directed to the exposition of 
truths than to the awakening of the slumber- 
J^bscience, to the elucidation of our Lord's life and 
~ J ig, to the poetry and the dramatic incidents of Bible 
IMnd to the application of Christian truths to the 
:t and daily life of the child. Above alUa children’s 
fe should excite interest, and give to them bright and 
^associations with the act of public worship. 

£ is one test by which the efficiency of our Sunday Formatm 



may fairly be measured and from which our 
$ ought not to shrink. l)o the scholars in our attending. 
Schools afterwards become attached to the ^ship* 
fjrhich has instructed them; and when they are 
^ they voluntarily atf ;nd her services? Unless 
jgthere is something h^fective in the methods we 
r|in the influence we exert. Now let us be quite 

25—2 
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candid with ourse lves on this poin^ Conftderctf as an 
instrument for attaefiing children to Christian churches 
and interesting them permanently in public worship, the 
Sunday School «of the past has proved to be a failure* 

I once met a young workman in whom I had felt som£ 
interest, and asked him among other things whether he 
attended a place of worship on Sunday. “0 Sir,” he 
replied, “I have left school now.” You see he associated 
the acj of going to church with part of the school disci- 
pline. Perhaps he had been icquired to sit with others 
in a gallery, and look good, during a long service which 
was not well suited for him, and which he felt to be 
wearisome. At an\ i.ite, lie had failed to acquire a liking 
for public woi ship, and to that extent his early school 
tunning had proved unavailing to fulfil one of its chief 
objects, to introduce him into the Christian Church and to 
nwke him desire and value its pri\ 1 leges. What those 
privileges are and what they arc worth, will become 
clearer to him, in proportion as public worship is made 
interesting and attractive, and is not enjoined by autho- 
rity as a matter of obligation. 

And with icgaid to that part of your own teaching 
which is specially religious or theological, it is well to : 
keep ever m view the fact that you cannot hope to convey 
into the minds of young children convictions stronger 
than your own, or even as strong as your own. If there 
be Hible stories, about the historic truth or the ethical, 
value of which you have any piivate misgivings, do hot; 
attempt to teach them. The plea often urged that cjiik 
dten should be a.^ked to believe more than adults believe^; 
that it is good for them at first to ‘accept the traditkmtf; 
orthodoxy, even though in alter life when the critical' 
faculty is duly awakened, their views will be corrected 

is not one which will bear the test of practical experience . 

1 
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nor indeed it quite defensible fjoin the point of view 
of Christian honesty. So if your own knowledge of 
science or history makes it difficult for you to accept 
literally the truth of am details of the Scripture nairative, 
or to see clearly its moral significance, it is wise to 
confine your lessons to those portions ol the llible about 
which you have no difficulties, and whi< li you have felt 
to be of most value in the formation of \our own spiritual 
life/ The field thus open to you is still very wide.# There 
are stories and parables, poetry and devotion, the narra- 
tive of a Saviours life and teaching, the deeds of heroes, 
and the utterances of prophets. If we can teach these 
things well, and if we find that the teaching ol them 
interests ourselves as well as the scholars, we may be well 
content to make '•in h toj»n s the staple of our icligious 
instruction. Tbit if we r.mnoi teach doctrines ex ammo 
and with the full consent both of our intelligence and of 
our hearts, it is better not to attempt to teach them. 
It is above all things necessary that we should observe 
perfect candour towards the childien, and not ask their 
acceptance of statements of truth which we expect them 
to unlearn when they grow up. On this point let me 
commend to you the weighty words of a late American 
prelate : — 


“Theie is a class of hooks and tca<li<is the (mlin.it y Sunday 
School teachci is often of that sort, who, it m • to me, dor-, very 
much, partly from timidity, partly fr*»ni la/iMs-*, partly from sensa- 
tionalism, to ktep a cm tain unreality and insincerity in the icligious 
teaching of the young. Kverywlmu* hut in religion. in history, in 
, science, each new and true* view, as Mmn a-* it is once established, 
passes instantly into the school books ol the land. Am 1 not light 
hk saying that there are great convictions about Sruplim* and the 
Christian faith which are liemtily accepted by the gieat mass of 
’'thinking Christian people now which ate not being taught to the 
'^dtildreh. of to-day? if that U .so, as I feat it is, then lhi> new 





generation has got to fighfc over again the battle thatotuf 
has fought, and fight it too, less hopefully, because thtflNf 
been less of sincerity in its education, it is always a s’! 
safer process to outgrow a doctrine that we have been 
taught, than to abandon one that had no real hold uponcta^ 
mind. In the first case wc keep much of the sincerity, eveh! 
let the doctriuc go. in the second rase, when W <s ‘HI* 
doctrine, there is nothing left. Is there not here the secret 
of the ineffective religious teaching of the young, of the 
cast our teaching off when they grow up* No! my dear 
of you anywhere who are called to teach, with larger faith' Jjjp 
with larger faith in God, with wise love for his children, 
to make truthfulness the lirst law' of your teaching. Never-' 
child that lu* must believe what you do not believe, nor tm£i 
that he must go thiough any experience which you are not S 
necessary to his conversion and lii.s Christian life V 

So if much of the current teaching in oar 
Schools has failed to interest children, let us try 
something that will interest them. We must remejafe 
that they need to be humanized, softened and 
as well as taught ; and that whatever will 
purpose is within the legitimate province of a S^fi 
School. We are safe in resolving to give to them 
best — the best of our reading, of our thinking, and || 
experience in life — so long as it is fitted for their 
can be made to tell on their taste and character ; 
it is set down in a scheme of formal lessons 
And as to our very natural wish to make goodC]^;? 
men as well as good and intelligent Christians, I 
less prominently we set that before us as the ei^|||i 
attained the better. Be sure that the indirect>mj^^^ 
of your character and sympathy will do more 
your scholars to the Christian community 
you are identified, than any amount of 
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fsSijsciou^y designed to combat heterodoxy or' " 
icn partitjular denominational interests. 

V 1 j/TJ 

kef conclusions to which 1 have sSught to lead this Gwrtf: 
fipe, among whom I know there are very many 
gd teachers in Church Sunday Schools may be thus ' 

? Recapitulated:— 

^ That the general diffusion of elementary cduca- 
l&s profoundly altered the character of thtf whole 
^ and diminished the force of some of the argu- 
\ which led to the establishment of Sunday Schools 
airy ago. 


iMM That in proportion to the increase of orderly and 
g^fl^tearing homes among the people, and to advancing 
and sense of responsibility among parents we 
well content to see the need for Sunday Schools 

*^at mcanw ^ e should be the office of the 

School to act as a substitute— even though an 
l|milect one — for a Christian home, rather than as a 
^^ppernent to the day school. 

That, since religious instruction must always be 
«■«•;<£ the work of Sunday Schools, the methods of 
P^M|tction in them should be revised and unproved. In 
they are schools, efforts should be directed to 
good schools, and to adopt the best known 
.which interest is excited and order secured by 
teachers in good secular schools. 

JBHWf’That so long as distinctive religious instruction 
nHp|kl^ectively giyen, it may rightly claim to form the 
Sunday School teacher’s work. But that if it 
^^P^jone well, and if the teacher has not the gift of 
children with a liking for it, he should not 
gH^S^'.seek other means of stirring their consciences 
their sympathetic attention. 


The 
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{<}) For after ali, a Sunday School is not only 
a place for formal religious teaching, but also a con- 
trivance lor exercising personal influence and of bringing 
the young into nearer relations with some one who lives 
habitually on a higher plane than their own, and who yet' 
can without any show of rondescension put himself or 
herself into the position of a friend and counsellor, ilfc 
(crested not only in the school and the Church, but in 
the icluiion of both to the home, and to the conduct and 
futuie piospects of the scholar. 

(7) Hence it is expedient that one portion of the 
Sunday alumonns meeting should lie employed in read- 
ing and comvi s:\tion, not necessarily with a didactic 
pm pose, but with a view to open the mind, and to form 
the love of reading, and to awaken an interest in intei- 
lc* tual pm suits. And in the selection of topics it is well 
that the teacher should not hamper himself with any 
formal rules, but should follow to some extent his own 
tastes and prcfeieiu es. That which has enriched his own 
thoughts most, and in which he feels the strongest 
interest is piobablv that on which he can talk to his 
scholars most clfeitivcly, and in which he is most likely 
to kindle in them a responsive interest. 

There are among those who hear me, some who have 
serious misgivings lest in thus widening the area of 
Sunday School work, they should be departing from the 
purely religious purpose which has hitherto been under- 
stood to control that work. But such persons will do 
well to consider how very imperfectly even that purpose* 
has liithci to been fulfilled, and how little it is likely t6 v 
be fulfilled, so long as special religious edification or the ‘ 
promotion of Churchnianship, is regarded as something ~ 
apart from the general character and life of the £hil%V 
and as constituting the sole business of the first day pt. 
the week. They will also recognise the trulh^^af , 
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all y intellectual nilure is closely jkin to religion and is 
indeed part of it.| When this is consideied, it will be 
seen that the Sunday School of the future can occupy a 
place in our system of public educatioif, which the public 
•elementary school can never' fill; because its teaching is 
less formal, more intimate, more inspiring, and can 
connect itself more closely with the personal character 
and daily life of the individual scholar. 

Every institution which lias the secret of irur lite in 
it, has in it possibilities of adapting itself to new con- 
ditions; and its right to survive depends laigcly on the 
degree in which these possibilities arc understood and 
utilized. Here then is pat t of the task whic h lies before 
the Sunday School teachers of the next eentuiy. Hut it 
demands from them some freshness of mind, and some 
freedom from traditional ideals and methods, m order 
that the work may be well done. “The harvest truly is 
great but the labourers” --the skilled, earnest and sym- 
pathetic labourers “are few. Pray ye thciefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he mav send forth” more of such 
“labourers into his hai vc.it.” 
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LECTURE XIV. 

WOMEN AND UNIVERSITIES*. 

A nolable If.iMm* in iIm* reign of Queen Victoiu. Opening of pro- 
fessions i.» women 1 employ merits*. Higher education* 
Women \ utueaii'n not prouded l>y ancient endowments. 

* jjii»te i. Keen if leforms. Why so slowly effected. 

'I lir .schools’ Inipury < Ancient endowments made 

mailable t«> gnls. The Tniversitu*'.’ Local K Kami nations* 
Cirl-’ Public l>«t\ Schools Social erteus of this movements 
Tin- I'niuNsity of 1 ondon. I'iomih iiI Colleges nf University 
rank, 'l'he oMci l'ni\n>nit‘N. (iiitun and Xcwnham. Health 
ol Miulcnts. A WmiienV Univer-ily. l’he tme intellectual 
rei|uuemenis ol women. I he mui>td resources of life. 

C* u' 

*■ A notable It is one of the most noteworthy farts in the annkfc 
Mr* reign ot l ^ e ^ enctl0cnl an( l memorable reign of our preset 
, if Queen Queen that in it there lias been an unprecedented 
.Vittona. ( j cvc i 0 p Ilien t j n the intellecuul influence and public 
usefulness of women. There is peculiar appropriately 
in the ritnunst into that the most renowned of female 
Sovereigns should have been able to witness this desres 
lopment and to assr date it, in a very special sense, ndj|t 
i ' - the histoiy of her long reign. * 'Jit 

Profession* There are several aspects under which this HCfkl 
fir women. reN olution, — for it is little short of a revolution — irtky.m 

1 Repunted, with additions, from the Contemporary fteztMl 
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5 viewetl. , JftCuch h^ been done to # open out new industrial 
cheers which ware heretofore closed to women. In 
j£he .medical and! literary professions, in engraving and 
decorative art, in cleikships in the Pi At Ouice and other 
departments of the public service, at the Royal Academy, 
as book-keepers, journalists, type- and shorthand writers, 
'Secretaries, as skilled hospital nurses and in other 
ways women have of late been admitted to honour- 
able and comparatively lucrative employment. Fifty 
years ago, almost the only resource open to a girl 
\VTio was above the rank of domestic servant, and who 
desired to earn her own living was the profession of 
teaching. That profession accordingly became over- 
stocked with practitioners, many of whom had received 
no adequate preparation, and had evinced no aptitude 
for the work ; but relied mainly on their manners, and 
their ‘genteel’ connexions to justify them in opening a 
, ‘ladies* seminar) ‘ and in soliciting the confidence of 
parents. Happily the ranks of the teuchcTs profession 
are being gradually! lea red of these ennrmbranc cs, partly 
!in consequem e of the higher estimate whn h the public 
has at last learned to form of the net l ^ary ■ jii.ilif'u .itions 
"bf „a teacher, but mainly in consequence of the enlarged 
Opportunities for interesting and appropriate employment 
/Which are now offered tr» women in other dire* trons. 

, Incidentally this enlargement of the range of profes- 
sional and industrid employment, has Jiad a valuable 
reflex effect on the social petition as well as the self- 
respect and happiness of women themselves. When 
ipjuj&b employments were unattainable, or much restricted 
j^'ftumber, women were sometimes tempted into undesir- 
marriages, merely in order to secure a home and 
'^^tenance. There is now less danger in this direction, 
WS.many women though they ba\e no desire for a life 
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of independence are nevertheless enabled, now’ that they 
have access to I he means of earning a livelihood, to 
pause before making the most niona nous decision of 
' their lives, and to enquire mmc carefully into the charac- 
ter and qualities of a suitor as well as Ins means and 
so< ial position. Anything whit h makes it more difficult 
for an idle or vi< ioijs man to secure tin* hand of a good 
woman will haw a useful influence on the standard both 
of moiality and intelligent t among men tin msclves. 

Public cm- The sot ial and mtellct tu.il po^'mn of women has in 
ffoymmh* mia .i cvn tj, r «.*nt tir \ been gieitlv modified by the large 
hliaie of public and quasi pul In duties whieh they have 
been enabln 1 to lmdmake As tiustecs of endowed 
schools, as niembiis of School Bonds, as guardians of 
the pom. i pioiueis and helpers in the oigani/.atinn of 
c.T intv. I i«!u s au* now lo be lomul in all parts of Kngland 
remleinig to the public priceless services which once 
would m idler have been invoked nor appreciated, and 
which Kannv Bui nr) 01 Jane Austen would have regarded 
as inappiopnute, it not undignified. 

It is not easy, howevei, to escape irom the trammels 
of long-eslablislud tradition, even when leason and 
experience call clear Iv for change. In many institutions, 
a < ompromise has been adopted by which a small com- 
mittee of ladies lias been formed, to sit sepaiately from 
the lest of the trustees and to make representations for 
the consideration of the real governing body composed 
of men onlv . Those representations are, however, often 
aniiely ignoied. A tar bettei course is adopted when 
two or tluec women are elected to serve as members of 
the governing body itself, and are invested with the same 
lull Responsibility foi the policy and woiking of the insti- 
tution, as that shared by the other Governors. The 
caieful restriction in the duties of one section of a body 
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of trflsteA to a| particular department of its work, 
deprives the sect|>nal mem bets of all real responsibility 
not only for thJr own special wotk lull also for the 
efficiency of the institution as a whole* 

But a third and mo^i impmtunt change--th.it in fact 
which has served to make the other two to which l have rducatum. 
refen cd possible,- is to be seen in the increased attention 
paid to the education of girK and women, and in the 
enlarged facilities, wlinh have, of late been ^jpen for 
placing superior educution.il advantages within their reach. 

From the time «>f Lidv Jane (Irw down to Mrs Somer- 
ville and Mi^ Anna Sw.mwiik, mimeiou* examples of 
erudite and accomplished women are to be found, bright- 
ening and variegating the history of lui.mng in Kngland. 

But the instant i* have been rompaiutively rare; and 
when they have oernrted they have been irateahh* to the 
exceptional opportumlus enjoyed, here and there, in a 
scholarly home, or in a literary ( oterie. and not to any very 
general recognition ol tin iked of a sound education for 
women. Mrs MMaprop, who did not wish a daughter of 
hers to be a “progeny of learning,” and whose artless de- 
scription ol a gentlewomans eurrit ilium, while it cx< hided 
Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, and the “like inflamma- 
tory branches of learning” extended as far!is to a “super- 
cilious knowledge of accounts,” to some “knowledge of 
the contagious countries," and above all to “orthodoxy,” 
was not a bad representative of those who m the 
eighteenth century dominated the public opinion and set 
up the educational ideal in relation to girls. And this 
ideal, when attained, was sought bv the help of domestic 
governesses, or in small sheltered boarding s t hools, ex- 
clusively composed of scholars of one social < lass, and not 
by means of any provision of a larger and freer kind, cor- 
responding in character to that provided for boys and men. 
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indeed, it cannot be safely said /hat ai 
or academic education* for women wa?; ever 
as a legitimate object of any of our * ancient 
foundations. The re is no reason to suppose that ) 
time the English Universities were attended by 
I)iui traditions of female professors and pupils ■ existfif* 
connection with the Universities of Bologna and 
and in one or two of the Spanish Universities,.*!#^ 
nothing analogous to these traditions is to be fotui&Sb 1 
the records of Oxford and Cambridge. The fifteen^ 
and 'sixteenth centuries, as ha* been shewn, witnessed 
the foundation in England of most of the great Graiftiijia& 
Schools*. Tlu» icvival of learning and the dissolution dSt 
the ancient monasteries o< cut rod almost simultaneously;;' 
the tirst served to create a new desire foi classical educa- 
tion, and the second to provide the means for endowing' 
it. but whether the great endowed schools were enriched; 
by the spoils ot older foundations, or provided by private 
munificence, their design in almost every ease was ,&n 
give to boys such instruction in Latin and Greek as woutdf 
enable them to proceed to the Universities. The classic^ 
culture which was so generously provided by the fitit: 
founders of the old Grammui Schools was offered to hdjjfii 
only. Their sisters were to have no share in it. 
were not meant to pioceed lo a University, or to eti 
the learned professions or any public employ 
Accordingly they were not to be encouraged to pu 
the studies which were characteristic of a liberal edu 
lion. They might, if their parents chose, obtain jni 
tion privately at home ; but of public provision* 
in endowed schools or ecclesiastical foundations^ 
was none. In the long list of charitable endowmfc 
the purpose of secondary education we can scarcd^l 
1 A Hit* p. 192 . 3 IK p. 241 , 
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^^e'Vfii^dclrbe^tely contemplated the admission of 
? foundalon, or which recognised any claim on 

tfeir part to the lelers and good learning so bountifully 
k provided foT their frothers. m 

<•; T.fSbme of the most valuable of these endowments owe 
•iStlfeif origin to the munificence of women. The bequest 
Lady Betty Hastings, for instance, which provided a 
rsj^tem of exhibitions for the encouragement in learning 
scholars in tuehe of the northern schools, and 
vWtiCh provided a singularly elastic and skilfully devised 
scheme of competime examination, was i artfully re- 
stricted to the boys of the tlwee counties of Yorkshire, 

N , Cumberland, and Westnmicland. It never occurred to 
; this wise ami generous kulv that children of her own sex 
'Bright possibly be glad to avail themselves of a superior 
:,|phcation. and be able to make a good use of it. Bur, 

(dtl the other hand, the Charity Schools were from the 
first open to boys and girls alike, (lirls might be wanted 
qs;domestic servants, and they were therefore permitted 
.tpfearn the horn book and the (‘alcclu-m, to be dressed 
■ in the picturesque livery of the Charitable (binders, and 
sing hymns in the g.dlery at clnm h. In so far as the 
^fcation provided was that suilcd to domestics, and to 
humbler offices of life, the daughteis of ttye labouring 
were permitted to share it. But nothing higher or 
imore ambitious seems to have been ever contemplated 
Jiy the founders of educational endowments. 
p^'Nbr can I find that this anomaly touched the con- Defoe's 
of any part of the community, or attracted any P* otestt 
SjpMiO remonstrance, or even attention. One solitary 
that of Daniel Defoe — was raised in 1697 in his 
on the Education of Women. 

often thought it one of the most barbarous customs in 
he says “considering us a civilized and a Christian 
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country that we deny the advantage-; of learning to w^>meiv *Their 
youth i> iprnt to teach tli«\n to Mitch and set and to make baubles. 
They aie taught to read, indeed, and jieihaf > to write their names 
or so, and that i-. the luighi of women's education. And I would 
but asl. any who slight the se\ foi their understanding, what is a 
man good loi that is taught no mou i"' 

lie goes on to speak strongly of the natural capacity 
of women, and of the rich return which would be reaped . 
for any pains taken with their mental cultivation. 

“ They jihoulii be taught," he says, “all s ut , of breeding suitable' 
to then ngi and ijuality." Kxpo i.ill v W injuuim n*ts the teaching 
of hiamy, and widie. gnk “sn to ]<■< I .i, to make them understand 
the woiul t'lid |udge o| ’hi v }.< u tin \ lie.11 of them. To such 
who-e genius w’ould lnd iiiem I would deny no sort of learn- 
ing, but the < lied thing m ge'.c.d is to ct.lti v.xtc the undcrMantUngs 
of tin* m x ih e i he> in :» be i ajuble of all -.oil*, of conversation; that 
then pm i s and judgments bung impioved they may be as profitable 
in tin ii ounci .it mu as the) aie pleasant . 11 » 

It need not be added that Defoe spoke to deaf 
cats, and that at lca^t a century and a half had to elapse 
before his views met with any general acceptance or 
legislative recognition. 

'Huts when m 1867 the Schools Inquiry Commission 
made its elaborate investigation into the condition' of 
Secondary Education in England ; and in particular, 
into the history and condition of educational endowments, 
that body was fain to report that while in many of the 
later endowed schools which offered to the children of 
the labouring poor an education supposed to be suited 
to their condition 1 scholars of both sexes were to be 
found, there wa< hardly a single endowed school in 
England which had been deliberately designed to offer 
even the rudiments of a liberal education to the sisters 
of the boys in Grammar Schools. As a fact no case could 

1 AtUiy p. If;!. 
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beciftd in yhich a the time of the inquiry an endowed 
foundation was act ally affording tb girls an education of 
a character higher t an elementary. Christ's Hospital, the 
richest educational charity in the (ougtrv, was indeed 
reported as one on which girls had an ancient and un- 
doubted claim ; but the share of ie\cnue allotted to them 
had been in the Opinion of the Conunissioneis, “unfairly 
reduced to a minimum/' This is, to say the least, a veiy 
temperate and guarded inlcrcnt e from the simple fact that 
whereas there were then on the foundation i i9»1io)s of 
whom many wcie prouded with an idmaium adapted to 
prepare them for the Cniveisities, theie weie eighteen gills 
At the Hertford establishment all of whom wac receiving 
the training and education suited to domestic servants. 

'.The truth is t lint so long as the founders of m bools H'liy m 
regarded it as the main purpose of education to prepare 
its possessor for a business or profession, it was not 
unreasonable that provision should be marie lot boss 
only. Girls were excluded from the oppoitunities of 
higher education, not by any conscious ;u i of injustice, 
hut, simply per incuruvn , and because during many ages 
the need of advanced education was not present to the 
minds of Knglish parents 01 the public. And if tins great 
inequality is now to be redressed, recourse must not be 
h&d to the pious founder: he at least will do nothing to 
• help Us. We must rely on other and more modern con- 
siderations and experience 1 . That human beings, whether 
tto$i or women, come into the woild not oniy to get a 
living but to live ; that the life they live depends hugely 
0 $ what they know' and care about, upon the breadth of 
! their, intellectual sympathy, upon their love of truth, 
their power of influencing and insptdng other 
£gg&d$; and that for these reasons mental culture stands 

K, . 1 Ante , p. 141, 
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in jusi as close relation to the needs j>( a woman’.s career 
in the world as to lhatbf a man— all tb ;se are propositions 
which, if not self-evident, are at lc^ ( t seen in a clearer 
light by the people of our generation than by their 
prede< essois ; and it is on those who have arrived at 
surh conclusions that there lies the responsibility of 
giving clfert to them. 

The Schools’ Inijuiiy ('mnmissinn was the first public 
body boldly to give expression to these and the like 
beliefs. “ \\V cnnsidei ” says the Report “that in any 
enactment or constitution that may be brought into 
opciation on the. «;mstion, the principle of the full 
pal in ip.it ion of eirb in endowments should be broadly 
laid down. 1 ’ \nd tin \ proceed to recommend in detail 
main plans fui placing the means of a generous and 
Sibolarlv education within the reach of girls. 

Those who would understand the nature of the pro- 
vision which existed a (juartei of a century ago for the 
education of women, and would measure the remarkable 
progress which has since been made, would do well to 
unearth the volume containing the Report of the Schools' 
Inquiry Commission, published in i$6K, and to read in 
it the <hai ami striking chapter on girls' schools, con- 
tributed to the Report by the late Lord Lyttelton. 
That lepoit, with its melancholy record of waste and 
negligence, of the paralysis with which many ancient 
foundations had been smitten, and of the inadequate 
and ill-oi ganised provision which existed for intermediate 
and higher education in Lngland, produced a profound 
impression on the public; and when in 1869 it became 
the duty of Mr Forster, as Vice-President ol the Council, 
to iiuioduce the Kndowed Schools Act, he found no 
ditVicully in persuading Parliament to assent to the 
introduction into that statute of the well-known twelfth 
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section! 'din (ran ng schemes under this Act, provision 
shall be made a.-> is as conveniently may be, for extending 
to girls the benefit of endowments.' 1 

The Connnis' liners to whom the administration of An a tut 
.the Act has been enti usted have sought with considerable 
success, though not with so great success as had been availabh 
generally anticipated, to give elfe< t to this enactment. f or S iris ' 
Local difficulties have, in many eases, proved formidable; 
the number of scholastic foundations whose resources 
admitted of division without seriously impairing their 
usefulness was not found to be huge ; but the lists 
presented by the ( 'onunissioneis from \c.u to year and 
in the Report ot the SJeri Committee ol the House of 
Commons on the Kndowed Schools Act. shew that 
substantial work has been done. In London and its 
neighbourhood alone twenty five endowed foundations 
have heroine a\ailaMe for girls’ schools in which higher 
than elementary instruction is provided , and the last 
Report shews that upwarcL of a hunched such schools 
have been established by means of the hinds derived 
from old grammar-school endowment in differc.nl parts 
of the country. The report shews a No that 111 many cases 
a liberal apportionment of lire total revenue of many 
rich foundations has been made for this purpose. At 
Bedford, Birmingham, Lxetcr, Bristol and Bi ad ford, secon- 
dary and higher schools have been founded. .Schemes 
for the greater foundations, su« h as (’host’s Hospital and 
St Paul’s, have all included In their scope provision, 
either present or prospective, for the education of girls. 

And in many places in which the resources were in- 
sufficient for the actual establishment of new schools, 
the funds set aside for scholarships and exhibitions have 
been so distributed as to give substantial advantages in 
fair proportion to scholars of both sexes. 
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Concurrently with these reforms, ^1 of wh 
legal sanction, other movements on t(Je part Of ] 
quasi-public bodies have tended in a he same 
In 1863, a voluntary committee was ormed, with 
to secure for girls’ schools a share in the advantages 
which the then new system of laical Examinations was 
proposing to confer on secondary schools for boys. The 
University of Cambridge proceeded cautiously and tenta- 
tively, and at firs: simply gave to this commit^ 
permission to conduct a trial examination of the pupils 
in girls' schools with the same papers which had been, 
used for boys. Two vcais afterwards, the success tit 
this experiment was MiilicicnlJy assured to justify, the 
authorities of tire University in opening its Junior apd 
Senior local examinations on equal terms to scholars o£ 
both sexes. Oxford soon followed, and during twenty* 
five years the number of school-girls who have presented, 
themselves at the examinations has steadily increased/ 
Sim e the year 1870, in which the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions wue first throw’ll open to girls, the results have 
continued to justify the experiment, and in 1899 there 
were 1293 Senior candidates, of whom 867 passed and 
1885 Juniors, of whom 1386 passed. The total nura^fcfc 
of girls within the twenty years has been 34,735,^3$ 
whom 24,756 have satisfied the examiners. At Qujy* 
bridge still larger results are recorded, the number diir^; 
the same period having been 29,078 Seniors and 44,4^ 
Junior candidates, the proportion of those who succefcd&f 
in the examination varying from 70 to 80 per cent. ' ‘ 
But the intluence of this action of the two Unive 
on secondary education cannot be accurately mea^ 
by the mere enumeration of statistics shewing how 
hundred pupils annually satisfy the examiners and j 
distinction. The local examinations have set 
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the <&ftciuc^ors of grls* schools a higher standard of work 
thari tliat which wailrecognized before. They have helped 
fhipils to that nufct valuable of all knowledge — self- 
knowledge, and a truer estimate of their own standing 
land acquirements. Above all they have had a beneficent 
influence on parents, many of whom were slow to recog- 
nize the value of a truly liberal education for their 
daughters. Swift’s cynical remark, “ the reason why so 
many marriages aie unhappy is because young ladies 
Spend their time in making net-*, nut 111 making cages," 
has not even yet wholly lost its significance. 

,, The establishment of the Coils’ Public Day School i! iris' 
Company in 1K74, mainly through the energetic clforls of pJy C 
Mrs William Gy:y, her sister Miss Shirreff. and Miss Mary Schools. 
GuYney, has perhaps had a larger influence on the im- 
provement of feminine education than ail) single measure. 

The lines of its action had been traced and nimli of the 
pioneer work had been done by the skilful and successful 
exertions of Miss Beale of Cheltenham and the late 
Miss Buss of the North London Collegiate School. 


Ifatiowing the precedents thus set, the Company has 
Jptmiliarisecl parents with institutions of a comparatively 
pew type, each under the administration of a responsible 
governing body, whose duty it is to select skilled teachers, 
and to remove any who are found to be inefficient. 
Hfee schools are large enough to admit of proper 
‘‘ dfcj&ification, and as their educational aim has always 


high and generous, they have attained p markable 
Success. The Company has now 34 flourishing schools 
'pfritS own, with upwards of 7000 pupils. These figures, 
do not represent the whole or nearly the whole 
work which it has done. For in numerous places 
'ih^lpehdent bodies of lo< al governors have been formed 
establishment of girls’ high schools of the same 
i^l^Cter, though not actually incorporated with the 
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Company ; and at pr&scnt there is hirdly an important 
town in England which has not its Public Day School for 
Girls. The whole enterprise has grcftly helped to raise 
the standard of instruction, to encourage the due training 
and preparation of highly qualified teachers, and to' 
remove from girls’ edu< ution the reproach which the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commission of 1867 declared to be 
well founded : “ Want of thoroughness anil foundation, 
want oi system, slovenliness and showy superficiality, 
inattention to mdiments, undue tune gi\en to accom- 
plishments, and those not taught intelligently or in any 
scientific manner, and .1 loinpiete absence of proper 
organisation." 

Social Incidental 1 )', loo, the establishment of the public day 

fffettspj st |iouls has been attended by beneficent social conse- 
uu wemtnu qticmes. Until these schools were founded, girls whose 
parents could not alturd to employ private governesses 
\\eu» generally sent to schools which were conducted on 
a small stale, and which called themselves “educational 
homes," although, to say the truth, places of instruction 
conducted by strangers are \eiy little like any home from 
which a pupil could come, or which she is likely ever 
to enter. The average llrittah uiation is keenly sensitive 
on the subject of caste and social position. She objects 
strongly to any association of her girls with those belonging 
to a lower stratum of society, although she has no objec- 
tion to serine for them a place in a school frequented 
by scholars of higher rank than her own. Hence the 
typical school ihnty or foity years ago was an exclusive 
“seminary” with about twenty girls, all drawn from the 
same social class, and presided over by a gentlewoman, 
who, whether intellectually qualified or not, might be 
safely relied on for attention to all the convenances and 
proprieties of life. The teaching in such schools was 
eithei narrow and uninspiring, or if skilled teachers were 
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employed Vis olvoding!) co-a^*. Now, the wisest 
parents aie lugim’ing tu discover that, if they exercise 
reasonable - are alout the associations their daughters 
torrn out ut" schoor, there is nu I1.11 in. Iftit much good, to 
be found in the fleet hie, the varied inulloctii.il interests, 
the larger number and the belter classification of a good 
day school. In tins wav ninth foolish prejudice has 
been removed; children in diilvrcnt lunks have learned 
to respect one another, anti to help one aiiottai ; and 
the sentiment of repi.Mn.m u|ualify, the discipline ol a 
community m whan the ontv ret ugnis d»lv distinetions 
are those founded on dillmm e. of « hai.it ter, knowledge 
and ability, has been found to play as usetul a part m the 
education of girls m that of their In others in a great 
public school. 

In close connection wrlii this movement, the steps The 
taken by the I’niveisity of London may deserve some 
record here. In iNon. the Senate resolved to establish 
some special cxammaii m- lor women, and amndingly 
courses of instruction were framed, and spe<ul regulu- 
tions adopted for the e\.immation of women in those 
subjects which, at that period ol our educational history, 
were assumed to be peculiarly appropriate to the sex. 
Modern languages, history, literature, ami certain branches 
of science were made prominent in the curru ulurn in 
obedience to a supposed demand. Hut it soon became 
evident that this was not what the best schoolmistresses 
or their pupils wanted. With unexpected perversity, the 
women who presented themself tor examination were 
found to be seekmg distinction in the ordinary subjects 
of a liberal education in classic* logic matbematirs and 
physical science, and not in those* alternative subjects 
which had been offered to them as specially feminine. 
The women’s certificates were but little valued by the 
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public, or coveted bjv the students, because* rightly or 
wrongly, they were suppose*! to bejawarded on more 
lenient terms than the distinctions accessible to men. 
Experience led to the belief that the (rue solution of <hc 
problem could only be found b) the simple expedient of' 
tin owing open all the examinations, degrees, honours and 
prizes of the University to women on precisely the same 
conditions as to m» n ; and in 1878, the Senate with, tHe, 
('oneimem e of Convocation, obtained a charter from the 
Crown, enabling poisons ol both sexes, who fulfilled the 
i)ice-»sai) requirement-*, to gjaduue in all the Faculties. 

In June 1 S7 at ihi !nst Matriculation opened tp ; 
women, oS cniued and 51 passed, of whom eleven were' 
placed in the Iloiiom- Division It should be remem- 
bered that the average age of t ho women was rather 
highci than that of the men, and that at first only a few 
women, who had eiihci unusual ambition or had enjoyed 
exceptional advantages, weie templed to become candi- 
dates foi Univeisity Inanimations. Thus the proportion 
of successful women at tlie next Matriculation was 
68*4 per cent., but as time has gone on the percentage Of 
passes has continuously appro.u hed that of the men. If 
the results up to 1S98 be taken, we find there have bfectr, 
50.275 entries of male candidates, of whom 31,589 have 
passed, and 9.590 entries of female candidates, of whoflDfv 
5 185 passed, i.e. 53 2 per cent, and 54 per cent, te-; 
.speetively, giving a small difference in favour of won^sfr; 
candidates J 

Dining the first twenty years in which degrees have" 
thus become accessible, women have become candidate 
for every degree the University has to offer except 
the Doctorate of Laws — and every degree to which 
have aspired — again except one, the Doctorate of Musiq^; 
has been obtained by some woman; 51S5 have paj^te^ 
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the JiatrfbMlatiot! F\unnution, # i^ the Inteimediate 
Examination in \rts, S6i hau proutded to the degree 
of Bachelor ot Ails, 04 In the h Jki <U ^rc c ot M A In 
the Sncnce Facmt\, *n(» luu pusefl tlu lulu mediate 
Examination .>n d 14s hiu nbiurndthi dc iu of B Sc. 
and 9 that ol lHxtoi ol si ium, m iddition to these 
lao womtn hau p isst 1 the lnurnuduu l \amimtion 
in Medicine, 74 luu buome Bnhcloi ot Midicinc, 

13 Bachelors ol Mn s u\, uid 21 luu non t'u 1*11 dt h ue 
oFM.D lhdloid ( ol igt 1 ondon is now luogm/td as 
a const it m. nt mil ol tin mwh orguu/id limusity 
of London It uu'ws in mnuil subsii l\ ol ,( i-’oo 
from the (10 unnunt It n minis iM lunik students, 
and has achy.ud \uv lemaikible muss in tMinma- 
tions 

Thts example Ins bun followed by miny other 1 'iounaai 
academic bodies nu it u« enllv 1 oiistitutcd I Ik Dm him \ 
Uniterm) witli win li the gnu ( oPcgt ol scunu in "«*. 
Newcastle is u mu 1 1 his 111 ih ^punl pmuaon for 
the admission of m 01m n to its debuts tlu l mvusit\ of 
Wales, and the \ u 101 1 1 l m\ cr^its w hi* h unit* s into one 
federation the llouiislnn^ l mu Mt\ toilets at Man- 
chester, l turpool iikI 1 culs, Inu dsu.nlopn d the same 
liberal pros h ions md the pioposul ncw*Midhnd Uni- 
versity, of which Birimivlnm will Ik the home, and with 
which the (. ollegcsat \ult1114l11m and uthcis will piobably 
be mcorpoiated, dso pioposts to open Us degrees fn < Iy 
and on equal terms to undulate of both sexes The 
great prount lal colleges which h i\e of late sprung up in 
the principal industrial to\ n c , and .ue dutm<t]y of a 
JPioiveraty type, have not \<t ill rcce.ud ( hartus of 
« incorporation empowering them to confer digrets, but 
aB of them are hkeh to In it derated with ‘ome local 
University ere long, md me inwhile women ire fully 
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eligible for admission ^otli to the co ,egc elSsses, and 
to suc h distinctions a.> the authorities u e able to give. 

Hut tlie nuM icmnrkabli*. and in t-inc respects the 
most elfrrlixe enctmiagcmcnt which ris been given 'to 
the i ause of women s ,\t adetnic edm ation, is that which 
lus been alloided m the .mi n nt UimciMtics of Oxford 


and Cambndgr. The authorities of a modern institution 
like the Uimeisity of London desme no special honour 
foi adapting then re<]iiiieiiients to modern wants, because 
the\ bail, m fact, little 01 no dilin nl’\ to sai mount. The 


fin i< tioi.-ut that institution luw be«*n long limited to the 


training ol diemes of stvtv, ami to the examination of 
students. No < opdrii.us ol lesidence, no ancient usages 
01 statutes e'.sti ■! t«* ..b-aiuei the girat reform of 1878, 
01 tx> hm. lei tin . dip. ''Mon ot women to lull membership 
of the I hm- isity and to tin* enjoyment ot all the scho- 
lataup', pti/.es ..tv! distimtiniis it had to bestow. Hut 
Oxlord ami Camlmdge haw btlund them the traditions 
ot many ceiitunes I he\ ii..u been emu lied by benefac- 
tions at various periods, and have been 1 ontrolled h\ Royal 
Charters and b\ the terms of louudciT deeds. The.se facts 


ought to be borne m muid, whether, on the one hand, 
we may led disposed to complain of the hesitating and 
partial measmVs \et adopted In tiie older Universities 
in their corporate uipacitv, or whether we gratefully 
reciigm.se, as we h.ne good icason to do, the generous 
aid and sympathy whn h leading members of both Uni- 
versities. and cspe« Lilly of Cambridge, have personally 
extended from the tirst to the whole movement. 


Gir/onan.i l* 1 i8t>‘) die first attempt was nuje to establish in 
Xc;vnJu>n ],; ni .i; in d a College of Unixersity rank for women. A 
Colleges. | ioust . u . taken at Hitehin. so as to be reasonably acces- 
sil)le to tutors both from London and Cambridge, and 
it was adapted for the iceeption of six students. In 1869 
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the College wasl remove* 1 to a tirw building erected for 
the purpose at ( irton, near Cambridge. Lillie by little 
the premises ha]e been cnlaiged. and the numbers have 
increased, so that' theio ire now upwanls of 100 students. 
J^arge and costly addition** to tin* College buildings are 
now in progress; and theie wi«l dioitl) be ample room 
for 200 resident students 

Ncwnham College under its fust Ihindpal Miss A. J. 
Clough began in 1S71. when a house was takVn for the 
accommodation o! students attending those le< tiircn 
which were op* n to women in ( '.1 1 1 1 ! >1 idge. It expanded 
rapidly, one li ill being opened m 1X75, a second called 
Sidgwick Hall in 1 S7 #>. and a third called Clough Hall 
in iSStt. ' l^lu- I* .i 1 1 number ol n>idents in these three 
halls is now 167 , and the list of those who have studied 
at Ncwnham, man) ol whom have proc ceded lu the 
Tripos hAJimnatiMn, in< hides twelve lmndied names. 

It is, of Cuiiise, to be noted that these Colleges are 
not the product of any action on the pan «»i tin* Univer- 
sities. but owe their existence to the vigorous initiative 
of Mis.s Kmil\ Davies, Miss Clough, J.udv Stanley of 
Alderley, and others, with the help of some resident 
members of the Cimer-ity. f rom the first the friends 
and promoters of the colleges souglit recognition by the 
University, and admission to tin- degree examinations. 
But during the early years it was only by a fuendly and 
informal arrangement that the female students were 
permitted to take the same papers which were set to 
ordinary candidates, the results being c omimmir .lied 
privatelv to the governing body of the < ullege Memo- 
rials were presented to the Senate praying that the privi- 
lege thus granted by way of exceptional favour might be 
formally re*«»gnUed under the cxpics-* sanc-non of the 
University, and. in iXko a Sjndicate was formed to 
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report on the whole sulijcct. It was nlaccortiancfc^&lt 
the report of that Syndicate that the pcsent regulations 
of the University respecting women rlceived the 
approval of the Seifaie in February, iSfti. 
yfcambridgt r j % hese regulations concede to the students of Glkojl 
and Newnham, and of any similar institution which may 


hereafter be recognised by Giace of the Senate, several 
substantial privileges. They admit women who mi f* 
have satisfied the ordinary conditions respecting length; 
of residence and standing which members of the Univer- 
sity are required to fulfil, to the Previous Examination 
or ,{ Little Go,” and to the Ttipos Examinations, and they 
provide, for the female students who pass, a published 
list under the authority of the Univeisity, ^shewing the 
place in older of standing and merit which such students 
wouhl have occupied if they had been men. But they 
do not pei mil the University actually to confer upon 
women the time-honoured degree of B.A. or M.A., and 
they do not admit them to the standing of Members of 
the University, and so to a share in its government. 
These privileges could not be granted by a Grace of the 
Senate, not without obtaining new powers from the CroWii 
And at present, notwithstanding the guod will of a laqje; 
body of the resident members, the grant of sucluneit 
powers has not been sought by the University. ;‘; s 

The University of Oxford has followed the example 
of Cambridge somewhat tardily and tentatively but with! 
valuable and encouraging results. Three Colleges fbj| 
female students have been established — Somervill^: 
College, Lady Margaret Hail in 1879* and St Hu * mf> 
Hall in 18S6. The University instituted special exarai 
ations for women in 1875; and having passed th^ 
similar experience to that already described 1 in 
1 Jut f\ |>. 407. 
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jd by a mV Statute in 1884 to open to women 
Ordinary examination of tluf University, for Modctr- 
|tion$ (Clairs ajnd Mathematics), Natural Science and 
Modern Histor)£ From that time, the Special Kx 
aminations for women except for Knglisih and Modern 
languages were abolished and the students were 
examined in the same papers as tlw»e set to under- 
graduates. In \ SS6 women were admitted to Respon- 
4 k>ns ; in 18SS to the Honour School of fife*"' J/itma ■ 
'hjt&vs ; in 1840(0 the Honour School of Jm ispiudcncc 
and the final Kxamin.Miuii for Bachelor ol Music; in 
^893 to the Honour St hoots of Theology and Oriental 
^Studies, and in 1894 to the remaining examinations for 
the degree of 15 . A. 

On the successes which women have obtained and of 
1 the use they have made of the pnvilcgcs accorded to them 
by the Univeisities, it would he superfluous to dwell. 
.JSvery year since 18S1 lus witnessed an increased num- 
ber of women attaining distinction in the examinations. 
.Oirton alone has received 725 1 evidential students, of 
whbm 468 have obtained Honours according to the 
; Cambridge University starulaid, 18S having obtained 
Honours in the Ulasmal Tripos. 127 in Mathematics, 
•fciid the rest in History, Natural Science or Mcdueval 
Modern Languages. In the single year 1899, 
;&^nham sent up 65 students, of whom 12 obtained First 
/Class, 29 Second Class and 20 Third Class Honours. 

Oxford, ten women have already passed in the First 
^Qiass at Moderations and 36 in the Second Class: 

•V 

at the Final Honour School 56 have passed in the 
Class and 1 19 in the Second. 
ie opponents of the proposal to admit women to 
often aver that women ought to be content 
l?the honorary recognition which the University has 
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conceded; ami that it is unreasonable Lr thereto expect * 
any share in University revenues or wnoluments, since 
the testators and donors who have enuched the Univer- 
sity from time to ( time deliberately designed their gifts 
for the purpose of helping the education of men, and 
never contemplated any division of the funds between men 
and women. Hut to this it may be replied, that neither 
did these benefactor contemplate the recognition by the 
University of women's colleges, or of feminine wranglers. 
The steps already liken 1>> the University constitute as 
complete a dcp.utuie both from the letter and the spirit 
ol ancient deeds and ordinances as would be effected by 
a readjustment of UniveiMl\ revenues. Moreover, the 
twelfth section of the Endowed Schools Act, to which 
refereme lee- ulreadv bieti made here, constitutes an 
impoiumt precedent , for it cxpiesMjs clearly the will of 
the Legislature m reference to the future appropriation 
of soim. share ol educational revenues, whatever was 
theii original intention, to the instruction of girls Those 
who have the greatest reverence for the “pious founder” 
will be the l.w to doubt that if he weie as wise and 
benevolent as we like to considei lnm, he would probably, 
had he lived in our time, have shown as enlightened a 
regard to the wants and spot ial circumstances of our age, 
as he exercised in reference to the educational require- 
ments of bis own. In his absence we arc entitled to 
conjecture that he would not have disapproved, but 
would probably have welcomed, any modification in 
the conditions of his gift which would have adapted 
it more completely to the changed circumstances 
and new intellectual interests of the present gene- 
ration. 

Many anxious misgivings were at first entertained 
even by those who had the strongest interest in the 
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aca'dcmic.educnPim of women, in regard to its possible 
effect on the he$th ami physical vigour of the students. 
It was feared that the opening of new f.u ili tics for study 
and intellectual c npn>vement would result in the crea- 
tion of a new rare of puny, sedentary, and unfcminine 
students, would destroy the grace and ( harm of social hie, 
and would disqualify women for their hue \oiation, the 
nurture of the coining race, ami the governance of well- 
ordered, healthy, and happy homes. All the^c predic- 
tions have beui emphatically falsified by expedience. 
The really fatal enemy to health among young women 
is the aimless, idle, fmolmi" life into which, for want 
of better employment, they are so often templed to drift. 
Intellectual ’pursuits, win 11 duly cc» oidinalcd with other 
forms of activity . are ath-siul by all the best medical 
authorities to be eminently conducive to health. Sm h 
records as exist m rogaid to the strength and general 
capacity of the students, to their m.uiiages, and to the 
usefulness of their subsequent ran-us, are curiously c 011- 
tradictory of the dismal anticipations which were at lust 
expressed cm this subject. The period o\u which statis- 
tical data on this point extend is at present short ; and it 
would be premature to dogmatise confidently on the 
subject. But those who would learn what experience, 
so far as it has gone, has to teach us, would do well to 
consult the weighty testimony collected by the late Mrs 
Emily PfcitTer from medical and educational authorities 
in her interesting volume entitled, “ Women and Work,” 
or the still more striking facts and figures which have 
been collated by Mrs Henry Sidgwick, in her pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Health Statistics of Women Stud* nts of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and of their sisters.” It will be 
plain to all who will study this evidence, that there is no 
antagonism between „ciiuus study and a healthy and 
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joyous life ; and that the widening of wimen's intellectual * 
interests is more likely ( to add to the frharm, and giflce/ 
and happiness of the home than to dinunish it,- . 

;A Hfy It has been publicly urged by Lome persons of 
influence that the desire of women lor academic privi- 
leges would best be satisfied by the creation of a separate 
Women’s UnivoMtv with which the various Colleges for 
women might be federated. But this would be a' very 
unsatisfactory solution of the problem, and would cer- 
tainly prove to be unwelcome to women themselves. 
Degrees confeiied by a feminine Dui\ersiiy upon women^ 
only, would lie universally iegarded as inferior in valued 
to others. In so far as the Mandaid of attainment was 
concerned, it would be difficult to persuade the public 
that there wa* no exceptional leniency ana lowering of 
the standard to meet the students' needs. And in so far 
as the degrees depended on a different curriculum of 
a specially devised selection of subjects, the system' 
would be based on a wholly unverified hypothesis. 

For one ti nth has been brought into dear light by 
the histmy of educational development in England 
during the last thirty years. It is that in our present 
state of knowledge and cxpciienre all attempts to diffe* 
rentiale the studies and the intellectual careers of mob* 
and women are premature and probably futile. Educfcv, 
lion is essentially an inductive science, a science of' 
experiment and observation. A priori theories are a* * 
much out of place lieie as in chemistry or astronomy^ 


What knowledge will prove of most worth to wornt^. 
wlut they will value most, what they will best beabletoV 
turn to account, and what is best suited to their 
intellectual and spiritual needs, we do not know, 
cannot yet safely judge. Neither the philosophers ncte? 
the practical teachers have yet been able to fonmdat^|^ 
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coherent scheme <af doctrine on these points. The ten- 
tative aiuf empirical cii*»j l«t ot thflse who have trial their 
hands at framing a rouise of study exclusively adapted 
to women have ..dl pro\cd I'.nluii". ^As we have seen, 
the special womAa examination of the University of 
London was not greatly valued, and was soon abandoned. 
The University of St Andrews, which has invented a 
special distinction tL.it of L.L. \., fen female candidates 
only — would have prove* 1 moie generally useful, and 
certainly more atlia«ii\e, if it had sun pi \ ofieied to 
candidates of both sexes examinations oi the .same 
academic' value ami undei the same eunduious. 

It would of course be iasii to allinu that time are no 
differences m the moral ami menial endowment ol men 
and women which oudit to exercise an influence on 0111 
methods of education. In some future age, it may 
become possible to map out the whole field of human 
knowledge, and to >a\ what pait of it should be c ultivatcd 
by one sex, and what pirt b) the oilier. Urn at piesent 
the materials for a decision do not exist, and any assump- 
tion that we are in a portion to decide will serve only 
to make the future solution ut the problem in a wist. ,ind 
satisfactory way more difficult. Meanwhile, women have 
a right to say to all 111 authority — ** M^ke your own 
schemes of instruction and your test-* of scholarship for 
men as perfect as you can. Devise as many new and 
effective forms of mental discipline, and coui-cs of 
instruction, as you think can be wisely offered to men 
of various aptitudes and careers ; and then permit u-., if 
we fulfil the same preliminary conditions, to e\er« m: the 
same choice, and *to avail ourselves of just so mu* h of 
y^ir system as we feci will be helptul to Us We do not 
want your ideal of a liberal education 10 be lowcicd or 
modified to suit us. but we want to know how f-ir our 
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own aims and achievements correspot^i to that ideal, 
and we ask leave to Lte measured bjj the recognised 
tests.” V. 

Men will be helped in giving a wjtee and g?feerg its 
response to this appeal in just the proportion in whidl 
they view it in the light of thcii own personal historyaftd 
experience. if a man who is destined, for example, to 
the 7 .aw or the Church were to take up some subject, 
such as Botany or Chemistry, were to write a treatise 0*1 
Grimms law, or on the Juurtli dimension, and if any public 
authority were to interpose with a reminder that such 
studies had no relation (o t lie proper business of his life* 
and ought therefore not to be undertaken, he would regard 
Such interference as impel Lnunt. lie would claim to bd 
the best judge of hi*, own interests. In like manner we 
are not entitled to affirm respecting any one department 
of intellectual effort that it is unsuited to the nature dr 
to the probable destiny of a woman. There is no kind 
of knowledge, if honestl) acquired, which may not be 
found available in unexpected ways, for the enrichment 
and the adornment of hie, whethei the life be that of a 
man or of a woman. And e\en though the knowledge 
or power which are the product of a liberal education 
may seem to have no beating at all upon the specfel 
career or definite duties of a woman, >et if it be fe£k 
by its possessor to make life more full, more varied, aiuj 
more interesting and better worth living, no other 
fication is needed for placing the largest opportunities 
within her reach. She has a right to exercise a frefe 
choice, and to sohe the problem for herself. NetthgJ 
the professional duty of a man nor the domestic duty 0 % 
woman occupies the whole of life. Beyond it lies a 
region of activity, of honourable ambition, and of pofefelif 
usefulness. There is leisuic to be filled, 
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taste f to be nurtured, influence to be exerted, and good 

to be done. AiU it is the bustness of man and woman 
flike, to recognise the claims of this larger life, and to 
become qualifier to make a right ujc of such occasions 
as fortune may offer fur meeting those claim*. 

There is no more familiar (act in human experience, Tht ‘ 
nor one which suggests mure pathetic reflection, than the unHse * 
Uurge store of unused <apa< ity in the world. 1 lundreds tfhfe. 
Of men and thousands ol women t arry with them down 
to their grave* great gilts which aie well ni$i wasted, 
noble aspiration'' which aie unrealised, poweis ol useful- 
ness which are unsuspected by the world, and hardly 
known to thwir possessors, simply because the right 
means for development and cm nurage me tu have not 
been supplied], and bee nise opportunity has been want- 
ing. It cannot be doubted that in the intelligence of 
many women, in their desiie for truth, in their high aims, 

*hd in their powei to rentier service to the world in 
which they live, tlieic is a great store of wealth, which 
has never been adequately recognised or turned to pro- 
fitable account. The world is made poorer by every 
restriction — whether imposed by authority, or only con- 
ventionally prescribed by our social usages — which 
hampers the free choice of women in relation to their 
careers, their studies, or their aims in life. It is probable 
that in many ways yet undiscoveied — in certain depart- 
ments of art, of scientific research, of literature, and of 
philanthropic work,— the contributions of women to the 
Resources of the world will prove to be of increasing 
value to mankind. And it may also be that experience 
^jU prove certain forms of mental activity to be unsuit- 
Nature, we may be sure, may be safely trusted to 
care of her own laws. The special duties which she 
lute assigned to one half of the human race will always 

27 2 
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be paramount , but of the duties whirtf are conimomto 
the whole human race, w'o do not know and cannot yet 
know, how huge .l share women may be able to under- 
take. It is piobabjy larger than the wisest of our con- 
temporaries anticipate. If there be natural disabilities 
there is all the less reason for imposing artificial disabili- 
ties. Huhctlo oer> step which ha-* been taken in 
opening out new foiins of a«ii\e'work and increased 
influence to women has been a clear gam to society, and 
lias added much to the happiness of women them.sclves. 
It is, theielbre, not men Iv tlm chivalrv nor even the 
sense of justice but .iUd tin. enlightened self-interest of 
man, that uic lom’eined 1:1 the solution of this problem. 
It is mu ln> lint) »u urge women in the direction of 
employments t!ie\ feel to be uncongenial to them. But 
11 is his duty to leinuu as tai as possible all impediments 
and discpialituMtioics which \el remain in restraint of 
their own disci cl ton, to leave the choice of careers as 
open to them as it is to himself, and *0 wait and see 
what conies 01 it. Nothing but ^ood can come of it. 
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THE FRENCH LEAVING CERTIFICATE. 

C< rtifwat d' A In tics Prim at t c 

The Fi«*..»i l.ns u»thori/mt* tin- ,i\\ icI « >t l« ceitificalos. Ils 
influviK* mi ih< utt-ml.uiv ■»!' ilin1.tr> i »mstiiutmi» ol t he 
local ('omni!v»ii»M I in 'iin-l.i>l «.l * in.it i» *n. / <s Pales 

ftnviatr'y at* iu;,t «. I lit « i.iiiutl.tlinii- not nmi|ictiti\ c. 
St.iiMii*s.e 1'M'in.i! rr.ull' Tin l.irhli piol.lciu < *ur 
stan<iar*l Indi\ i-Iu .1 r>. miihmUo’i. li iml ilif«-i',. 

Certificates fm spu .il i.'.irK I .al*« »in irr'i'n .tits ’I Ik* 
Scotch i ( 1 1 tin .i«c m mem. I’lif i«h\il pnm.iiy -li.n.1 mm c. 
Optional mVikMs. Oi.t! t ..mini iiinn 'l h** nLiniii IkIwumi 
school .mil home. 


Hy the Law of March 2S, iNXj, the M ini^it-r ol Public The law 

Instruction in Frame was empowered and directed to ,nilhor ' 

1 tuft# the 

provide, both in die capital and in the provinces, lot the nwa* dof 
award of certificates to scholar*, at the end ol the pi ii nary 
school course. The purpose of tin*, measure was partly 
to attest that tile holder had received a lair tlemenlaiy 
education, and partly to facilitate Jus entrance into the 
ranks of labour. 

This law has now been in operation for sixteen years, 
and has proved to be highly successful. Its mthieme on 
the social and industrial condition of the people, on the 
schools, the teachers and the parents, has been so 

1 Rq>nmm! with tin* jut minion of ihr Conlr«.)|.-i of Her 
Majeity'.s .M.»t}“iiery * >Uu from :h- ^p*‘< ial Report- mi hrimanoiial 
Subjects isvdejj hy lh£ Eilue -tion Imparl incut, 1^7. 
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i :■ marked that it well deserves the serious attention flf #i 

, 1 English teachers and public authorities, and of ail dthers 

interested in the expansion and improvement of our own * 
school system. ' *. 


^farmer In a Parliamentary paper which I was instructed to 

linuiject P re P arc * n * 8 ave l ^ e Showing account of the , 

\ v working of the plan uj> to that date: - 

“The most potent instrument in maintaining a high 
standard of school attendance in Prance is probably the 
ccrtijicat d'Hudes or leaving certificate, for it applies not 
merely to the jacked scholars who prolong their educa- 
tion in the liighu grade schools but to the rank and file 
of Frew h children. Any boy or girl, however or wherever, 
educated, can, after the age of eleven, be presented to 
the local authmity, and can claim, after passing a success- 
ful examination in elementary subjects, a certificate which 
will exempt him from the legal obligation to attend 
school and qualify him to obtain employment. The 
plan came into use as cat ly as 1S36. but was not 
legalised until the statute of iS 82. which provided in 
every part of Fiance for the establishment of a local 
tribunal or ‘jiry’ empowered to examine candidates and ; 
to grant certificates. In that year the number of boys 
presented was 80,301 of whom 53, 1 56 passed, the nqmbtir' * 
of girls being 54,138, of whom 47,077 passed. During 
the last decade the numbers have steadily increased, and * 
in 1SS9 123,598 boys and 97,012 girls were examined, , 
of whom 90.663 boys and 74,458 girls passed, makil|g^ \ 
total of 165,21 1 children between the ages of 11 and jtfi^ 
who in a single year satisfied the requirements of ilie ^ 


examiners and received certificates. A similar leading;; 
examination has been devised for the end of the 
in the higher grade schools, and in 1889 there 
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2*550 candidates (1,652 boys atid 808 girls) presented at 
these examinations of whom 1,191 (9(10 bovs and 531 
gufls) were surcesslul In Puis alone in 1S88 the total 
number of canufclatc-* lor the idvamed Lasing CLrtifuate 
was 5,873 boys and 4,427 guls, 81 jh r cent ot the (miner 
and 78*3 of the lattu li u sue 1 ceded in the cximmation. 
It is to be observed tint the piopmtron of sun cssful 
scholars fiom the private or uinidcd schools is not less 
favourable than »hat ot pupils ttoin the public*^ houls 
“The lot tl jurv 01 board empowered by law to issue 
these leaving (Ufjtiialts is vanously compiled of oftu lal 
and representative pi 1 onages , but in every 1 ase much 
of the pradre d business of cxammitinn i> doiv by the 
Government. m putui, auKd by the lie id ti idlers of the 
district, provision being mule in every n sc that no 
teacher shall examine hit own pupils 1 Ik law does not 
permit any child unde 1 is to work in a futory 01 work- 
shop more than six hours a diy, unless he or she his 
obtained the certificate In Pan*, the c\ munition ex- 
tends to reading, writing, ind uithnutic the eh nnnts of 
geography, history, and mtuial sen nee and 1 composi- 
tion on some familiar subject, especially the imlits and 
dudes of citizens- a btanch of instruction much m rsted 
on in French schools. A sdiolai of 13 or 1 \ unprovided 
with his <crtifii.at d'etudts his no chance of admission to 
a higher grade or technic al sc liool, and year by y t m sue h 
a scholar finds himself at a gicatci disulv int igc wlu n he 
presents himself in the mdustriil mirkct 1 mployers 
'Everywhere seem to value the certificate, and the number 
Of such employers who regird its possession as a ron- 
to be fulfilled by applicant 4 * increi>cs 1 very year, 
s Itis hardly neecssiry to say that m punl.c c ompmu •», in 
rinoset large business establishments, and in til blanches 
the public s^svice, the ccrtiticatc is indispensable. 
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M. Grrfard speaks strongly of its moral effect: fl Cest le 
benefice dcs examens du cun i fir. at d etudes qui tiennent 
les esprit.-* cn haleine et roncourent ainsi a developper 
les liabittides (le perseverance et de po^ictualitd dans le 
travail.’ 

“There can be little doubt that the leaving certificate 
system and the state of public opinion which sustains it, 
combine to exercise a strong influence on the regular 
attendance of the chiidicn. A scholar who is irregular 
has lit (ie chance of succeeding at the examination at all, 
and has < ertainly no (hand of obtaining it so early as 
11 or 12, and so of ar piirmg the right to go to work 
before he is i And Mine the scholais of the private 
and » unfi -Monai school-. are all alike eligible for the 
examination and have the same motives for attending it, 
the indirect cfkct of the law of 1SS2 is to improve the 
chnractci of the institution in those schools, and to 
scenic a high uxcrage of 1 fiequentation* in them, although 
they are not directly subject to am Mate control. The 
one mticism which I have heard most frequently in 
Fiance on the woiking of the system is that the local 
authorities often grant the certificate on lather too easy 
terms, especially where the demand for juvenile labour 
on farms is active. Hut the standard of proficiency is 
said to be improving 1 .*' 

Further inquuies and experience have since con- 
firmed the hopeful foicca<t which was thus expressed, 
and justify a fuller explanation of some administrative 
and other details. 

The law prescribes that in every canton there shall 
be an Examining Commission composed of: (1) The 

1 Memoi.mUum on the working of the Free School System in 
America, Fiance ami Hclgium. iNyi, 
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Inspector of Primary Schools foMhc distiict, who acts as Couatitu* 

president. (2) several head teac hers ol Primary Schools, dm&ftke 
y v • . , l owl com* 

(3) two or more persons, e.g. law yens, doetois, prolessors mission 

or Other local r&idenN, specially nominated hy the d’fxsuneii. 

Rector of the Prouncial Academy and known to he 

interested in the schools. These (untonal Tommis* 

sioners form a Poaid, which meets rcgulaily aL the end 

of each scholastic veai. 

It is exjiressly enjoined that the level of the edura The 

tional requirements shall not use above the roun mown st ™ uiar 'l 
1 of exam* 

of a good primary# school. The examination is partly uwtim. 
Oral and partly written. It iik hides: — 

(«) A dictation exenise ol about fifteen lines of 
prFht, which selves also as a test of hand- 
writing. 

( b ) Questions on arithmetic, the metric system and 

its simple applications, ova solution misonnet, 

( c ) A composition excirisc cm one of these subjec ts : 

(i^ Moral and Civic Duty; (11) History and 
Geography; (in) Llementaiy notions of 
Science and its applications. 

((f) For girls an exercise in needlework, and for 
boys in rural schools an examination in agri- 
culture. and in urban schools, one in drawing 
and design. 

The oral part of the examination includes reading 
aloud, recitation of some choice literary cxtiact. either in 
prose or verse, with questions on its meaning, besides 
general questions %in history and geography. 

A scale of marks is officially prescribed, and no 
candidate receives his certificate unlev» lie sc ores at least 
half the marks attainable under each of the heads of the 
examination. 
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Besides these obligatory subjects, the cancSdfoie may 
• present himself or herself for an additional examination' 
in one or two optional (facultative) subjects, e.g. drawing 
and design. Special mention is made* on the certificate' 
of any success thus attained. 

The higher Besides the ordinary leaving certificate, another of a 
; ierifeate Me ki n( l Ms been P rov ided for scholars of the higher 
yfrtcholars grade school. No candidate is admissible to this $%• 
primafre° le aminatioh who has not previously obtained the elementary 
.aap^deuii 1 . certificate ; and therefore no minimum age lias befcn 
fixed for admission. The Commissioners to whom the; 
higher duty of awaiding this ccilificate has been entrusted 
are named in cadi department by the Rector of the 
Provincial Academy They include inspectors, professors, 
in colleges or secondary schools, and lecturers in training 
colleges. Two ladies at least are nominated as members 
of each Commission, and are specially charged with 
the direction and supervision of the examinations for 
girls. 

The examination for these higher certificates is 
attended for the most part by scholars at the end of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, who have pursued their studies 
in some higher grade school. It is open, however, to 
other candidates who fulfil the necessary conditions as to, 
ago and previous certification. These higher grade 
schools are, as has been fully and very clearly showttby 
Mr Mount 1 , not secondary schools, but primary schools 
with a developed programme, intended to carry foiled 
the elementary school work on the same lines tip to 
age of 16. As I have explained in* the Memoi^^ 
already quoted; “They are officially described , ^ Jfe 
signed for those scholars for whom elementary eds^j$fe 

1 The Trench System of Higher Primary Schools,' p*' 

Special Ue ports on Educational Subjects it'97. 
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property so called is not suffici<mt and for whose needs 
secondary education would he inappropriate.” They arc 
not, itt fact, secondary schools, the instruction in them 
is perfectly gratuitous, and they form an integral part of 
organised primary instruction. No Latin or Greek is 
taught in them ; they stand in no relation to the tyeces or 
the colleges, and they form no part of a scheme providing 
a “ladder” from the Kindergarten to the University. 

Their aim is not to lift the pupil out of the rarfks of the 
' industrial class, but to enable him to occupy a higher 
and tnoic lumou^ible place within th.il class. They 
seek to provide education specially fitted for the skilled 
&rtizan or merchants clerk, and their chid attention is 
* given to drawing, to comptalnhte , to science, especially to 
physics, chemistry and mathematics ; and to the acquisi- 
tion of one modern language. In several of these 
schools special attention is given to manual training, to 
the use of tools and instruments, and to the learning of 
trades. 

This being the general aim of the higher grade The sub* 
primary school, the Ccrtijicat d' fit tales primaircs su Pt*Mindard 
rUures corresponds in the main to the curriculum of of exam* 
those schools. The examination, which is partly oral f ****** ' 
and partly by written papers, extends to five sub- 
jects 

,{0) A composition in French, consisting of a letter, 
a narrative— (rav/, eompte rendu ou rapport , 
dwcloppement d'une maxi me, etc.), 

(jf) A papef on history and geography. 

if) An exercise in mathematics and in the elements 
of physical and natural science. 

/ ’ 

Id) Design ajul geometrical drawing. 
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(e) An exercise in f one modern language at the 
choice of the candidate, German, {Snglish, 
Italian, .Spanish or Arabic. An easy piece of 
translation is given of soira?' passage not pre- 
scribed beforehand, hut the candidate is 
permitted to use a lexicon. 

Under each of these five heads there are three 
distinct forms of examination corresponding to three 
several programmes adopted in the schools, viz. : — 
(i) the section for general instmetnm, (2) the industrial 
section, ami (3) the com mm ml sectirn. Candidates in 
insetting their nanm-i at the outset are reijuired to specify 
the section in win* h they socially dosiie to be included. 
Tlie fifth i?) of the depot ments of the° examination 
(moduli languages) ina\ he dispensed with in the case 
of those who select the industrial or agricultural section, 
but is obligatory on all xn lio present themselves in section 
(0 or (3). There au* feather special practical tests of 
proficiency in music, manual work, or gymnastics ; and 
success attained in one of them is recorded to the credit 
of the student. The ceitilicatCN thus awarded are de- 
liveied to the candidates in a public, ceremony by the 
Rector of the Provincial Academy, and in the presence 
of the municipal authorities and the parents. 

It is an important feature of the whole scheme that 
the examinations are not competitive, and are not de- 
signed to single out scholais for special distinction. That 
purpose — a very legitimate one- -is to be fulfilled, if at 
all, by other agencies. On this point M. Grtfard 
says 

•• Oik 1 tvit.-iiius nviunpi'n-ts mwu mi^c> au concours, cela t 
deniable et lfa rien de dangcreux. Mats, nop souveni renouveW 
ct applique mi UNilut propiement dit dc.\ etude*, !e concours a pour 
clVet cl’iiK' liner leb muilres et lc» clctcs a ia? lecher* he ties succes 
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d’lclatj el rien nt* seuit plus pn' ju*iicialflc au dcveloppcmcni s»age- 
mutl enieuHu <ie I'm^riuMum pimuuivv I-v* eht*-' .uriwront lou- 
■ jours a sortii iiu r .mg. CiM mu l.t iuu""r dr* uilani.s quo I’mUrct 
sot'ia 1 0)41 nunde tl eM.rm urn .u imu iliK.ut*. «^u*il- s-uhent 411c 
c’tM par 1 c tiav.ul iU I'M' 3 on jour-*, par la l$*iiiu coik liiiic* dc lous 
le> jours, sous le» \&i\ dc lcm** i.uuaiadis ordituius el do lems 
mallio hahituels, liur pig. ** a l\ \ainen. «|\t il> « »l>: v ml 1 « «nl I\i\uiu e- 
ment dc clnsv piopt^e a !■ 111 .ippli, a: ion ou K- <ulilu.u <pu en 
constate le profit -upictm : «\st la sen lenient que petncnl etre la 
force ct la moialite dc» tin >* *. pmiuiu\s , . M 

The extent to which tins system prevails in hraiu e Stathtics* 
may be estimate*! hum the l:i* t that during the sixteen 
years in which it has been :, i existent e the number of 
candidates and the propmtu. oi Miiees e.s have steadily 
increased. In 1.S07 the W number ot m liolars pre- 
sented for elimination was 236, 85*), of whom ian, p»o 
were boys and 1 07.355 " crc K 11 ^- I he mimbu of 

certificates awarded w.i.s 101,30*7 to boys and »S 1,72(1 to 
girls, making a total of 180,035, and showing an average 
of 78*5 pci cent, of success ul candidates. besides iluse, 
the number of st holars presenting themselves for the 
higher examination was 2,064, of whom 1,224 passed 
and obtained the diploma. 

In practice, the s)slem is found to fulfil several The prat* 
important purpose*. It gives to teac her.s a clearly defined 
standard of the proper work of an elementary srlmol, \y>um. 
and indicates the goal which ought to be rea< bed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth year by every fairly instructed * hild 
in such a school. It strengthens the hands of the teacher 
by supplying his scholars with an additional motive for 
diligence, and with a new interest in their own improve- 
ment. It is specially valued by parents, as an attestation 
of the progress of their children, and as a passport to 

1 tducatjun el iiLstruc'it/n par (M. Orcard, Virr- Kectcur de 
rAc.idt'mie <le l ari", M‘ii:!>rr de I’Acadunie frampiiv., p. Hr. 
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honourable employment. It serves as an entrance (ex* 
amination for admission' to higher and technical schools, 
and prevents those schools from being encumbered by 
the presence of pupils who are deficient in the rudiments 
of learning. It is year by year more l.ighly appreciated 
by the heads of firms and oilier employers of labour, who 
are accustomed to ask for it before admitting young 
people into their service. Moreover it furnishes a 
measure of the cttii iency of the primary schools, and a 
means of estimating the comparative success and ability 
of the teachers. 

A very effective illustration of the ac tual working of 
the system, and of its influence on the home life of the 
industrial population, is furnished to me in a letter just 
received from a friend who lias been travelling some 
time in rtnal France. He says:— 

“While in France, I came across in a little village 
home, an interesting proof of the value set by parents 
and children on the primary certificates, and a young 
girl gave me a graphic account of the incidents of, and 
questions set in the examinations which she and her 
sister had in different years succeeded in passing. She 
was now about seventeen, but the examination five years 
before had evidently been one of the most important 
events of her life. I was much struck by the effect 
which this all-round test had evidently had on the cotnse 
of her education. So far as her training went, she was 
an educated girl, her school studies had not been pgtfcby 
or disconnected, but formed a well balanced whole. . ?, r 

“ I shall never forget the delightfully refined peasant 
mother, the beautifully clean living-room of the 
the neatly framed certificates on the wall, or the, radika*, 
pride with which she spoke when I noticed them f 
then our talk with the young girl herself, one 
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'daughters who had won the certificates,— her self-posses- 
sion, her modest pleasure in recalling all the circumstances 
of that # memorable examination, and the cultivated 
balance of mind and bearing widely showed itself in 
all her conversation. ” 

This French experience is not without a special Tht 
significance for 0111 selves at the present stage of our 
educational history. We luve turned by a series of txpmtnw 
tentative ctTorts at a point at which it is desirable to problems 
review the woik of our elementary school system ; to ask that hav' 
whether it lus accomplished all that it was hoped to 
achieve or is capable ot achieving; and to set before England. c 
ourselves a more clearly defined if leal of the purposes !? 

which a good primary school ought to fulfil. 

Hitherto the Education Department has sought to Our 
attain its end by lining down with great precision the ifUHl/ar ^ . 
steps by which the elementary comse should be graduated 
and by defining the subjects and the degrees of attain- 
ment which are appropriate respectively to the ycats of 
Study from the seventh year to the age of fourteen. For 
a time, these regulations were practically enforced through 
the plan of assessing the amount of public grant payable 
to each school by counting the number of passes after 
. individual examination. Although this plan has been 
abandoned, the amount claimable by the several bodies 
of- local managers, as their share of the Parliamentary 
pant, is still to some extent determined by the number 
of subjects taken up in a school, and by the results of 
individual examination, as recorded in the Inspector's 
feport Experience has shown that these regulations 
* 4 iave had some effects, both favourable and unfavourable, 

Z^/the general progress of education. 

I* i On the one hand, it has been found that prescribed 
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Their standards of examination and attainment for each, y«ai, 
liejuts. cvcn w jth t ^ c j ar ^ 0 rait^e f) f options permitted by the 
Code, often interfered injuriously* with the liberty of 
classification, and vyith the teacher’s power to adapt his 
methods to the varied requirements of Us scholars. The 
connexion of the results of each examination with the 
award of a money payment, and often with the amount 
of a teai’bcfs salary t imrodmed a disturbing mercenary 
element into hi'* < ah illations, and sometimes tempted 
him to afiopt measures designed loo consciously rather 
with a view to obtain the nuximum grant than to 
subsea e tliL 1m st :ntm*»t*. ot the scholars. 

Tktiraii • On the oilu i hand, schedules of graduated instruction 
vantage. sU| j, as q, r appendices to the English Code 

have tluu vaiif, as showing what is th j amount of 
ac. |imemcnt winch can reasonably be expo ted of children 
at the s iiccc^i \ e stages of their school career. They 
serve as a guide both to leathers and inspectors; they 
give definiteness to the plans ot all the members of a 
school .staff; and they could not be dispensed with 
except at the risk of much looseness and incoherence, 
both in the aims and m the practice of primary instruc- 
tion. 

htdivUuu Moreover,, individual examination, though an un- 
fion *' 1 satisfactory method of computing a money grant, 
unquestionably acts as a safeguard for thoroughness and 
exactness, and as the best measure of a scholars progress. 
It is held to be indispensable in all higher schools and 
universities, that such examination should be conducted, 
in part at least, by external authority and not wholly by 
the teachers themselves. Nobody proposes to substitute 
a mere general inspection of methods and organization 
for actual individual examination in our secondary and 
public schools. No patent in such a school would be 
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satisfied lo learn that his son Vclun£cd t (> - l class which 
was certified by an inspector to he well oulered and 
taught. He would desire tc» know in fuller detail the 
status and progress of the p.utuulaV juipil in whom he 
was most interested. 

It is to be lea icd that the -hv)« i.umn m the minds of 
English elementary U\i< hers between individual examina- 
tion and a wrong and dhc rt dried mode of distributing 
public monev, has ltd to a lu!:et tli.il the examination of 
the actual attainments of individual s* holars is in itstlf 
an error in our educational po)ic\ and even a grievance to 
teachers. Vet it IS one nl the tPKst t< sts « it' the ofli< u in y 
of an educational sv stein. The inductive method of in- 
vestigation and verilit ation. whu h is now employed in all 
departments of s< ien« e, which judges the worth ol theojies 
and methods, by asking what is their piac lie al out* omc and 
result, and whi« h refuses to assume that any one im thod 
is nccc.ss.uily the best until it is subjet ted to die test of 
experiment, must ever find its due pl.e e in anv system 
of organised public instruction. Provided tliai we secaire 
in the first place a right con* rphon of the results whit h 
ought to be attained, and in the se< ond a skill nl and 
impartial method of appraising those results, sc hools 
and educational processes must always to some extent 
be estimated by the remits which they can produce. 
Careful individual examination is needed for the due 
satisfaction of patents and of school managers, for the 
proper award of any prize or distinction whit h th* s< hool 
may provide, and for the protection of the iiiu rests of 
the less forward ^scholars who are not likely to win any 
distinction. And it is difficult to see how responsible 
public authorities can dispense with it, if they would 
maintain a high' standard of excellence in either the work 
Or the methods of our schools. 

' - >. l. aS 
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Thehmiia ■ But it is desirable that we should recognise fairly* ihe 
uTju!h'!s. necessar y limits to any system of individual examination. 
All good teachers know that the best part of their work 
cannot he measured 1 by any examiners, however skilful 
and sympathetic. The kindling of interest, the forma- 
tion of taste and character, the habits of observation and 
of application, the love of reading, and the aspiration 
aftei fimher knowledge and self improvement arc among 
the best and highest results of s ( hooi training. Although 
these things ate of supieme importance, they are pre- 
cisely tin Jesuits which <annot be adequately tested by 
examination. At the same time the history of the past 
shows ihat Hu -i legits aicgeneiall) set ured incidentally 
and tin).! in those schools in which the 

intelle. tual level is highest, and in which vvoik of the 
ouhiatv edm.itional t\pe is most honestly and syste* 
iik.itu aliv done We have to admit, on<c for all, that 
tiieu is an inevitable ami veiv sciimis drawback to the 
usefulness of evamin Uumk We can oulv measure what 
is measiitable Vet while some of tile nioie precious and 
le.>s palpable Jesuits n! m>trm lion may escape observation 
and detv the anal) si* of e\ammei>, that p.ut of education 
vvhi<*li takes the fotm of (luce t mstiuction and is capable 
t>f being tesiul'b) individual examination, is, though not 
the highest part, yet a veiv substantial factor in the 
education of the child. We have learned by experience 
that it is a mistake to make a fetish of the examination 
system, oi to regard it as a sausfaclorv or final solution 
toi all om educational problems. But we may yet have 
to learn that it would be an equally grave mistake to 
discard it altogether, or to lose sight of its legitimate 
uses. 'The opposite of wrong is not necessarily right, 
and it must he manifest to all who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject that in our present stage of 
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edilcatiqpal progress we caryiot safely part with an 

instrument whir!, constitutes the most effective safeguard 

we hate yet known both against superficial teaching and 

inade(|iiate inspect!* »n # 

’ This paper is written in the belief that such a safe- 

guard may be provided by one thomugh and well- h\imn£ 

considered final examination, adapted to test the result ^ruikutf 

. . J*r <tt- 

of the primary school couise.al its oiduuiy leiimuation men! ary 
about the fouiteentli year. If the standard which a ' , * cw/jr - 
wcll-instrin U d * hild ought to le.nh by that age is once 
clearly defined, and tea* hers 1 »c* onie .substantial!) agreed 
as to the end to be attained : the necessity of an million 
tative annual examination m standards to a luge extent 
disappears j the fieedom of t lasdlio.uion and the * huire 
of methods remain with the teacher, and smh r omnium 
cation to parents .is is desirable respe* ting the iletails of 
a scholar’s adv.tn* eluent from year to year may be left 
wholly to the lo*al school authoiitie^. lint it is essenti.il 
that the Kdmation D» partment, which i> responsible not 
only for the distribution of large puhli* funds, but also 
for the maintenance of a high and improving ideal of 
elementary educit.on in the * oimtry, should know from 
year to year what is the outcome of the methods pursued 
in the schools, and how many sc holars are turned out 
fairly equipped with the instruction needed for the 
business of life. 

Separate certificates for profn ien< y in certain selected ('nhficatn 
subjects, such as the Science and Art Department has 
been accustomed to award, do not wholly meet the need, pend 
The enc ouragurnent whi< h has been given to elder u,, '^ rh ‘ 
scholars and pupil teachers to work for a s* icncc certifi- 
cate. and as soon a-> it is obtained to try for another in a 
different subject, has not been helpful but often mis- 
chievous in its influence on the general education of the 

2 ft— 2 
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student. The practice gf dealing with the parts" °6f 
instruction piecemeal and making separate reports and 
payments in respect of each subject, has often served to . 
dislocate the plans 'of good teachers, and to prevent 
them from considering the education of the scholar as a 
whole. The plan adopted by the Scotch Education 
Department of awarding to the scholar front .1 secondary 
school leaving certificates, c.\ r . y in mathematics, in Latin, 
Greek or English, at the chon e of the candidate, may be 
justified by the fact that he lias generally reached the 
age at which it is legitimate for him to select the subject 
in which he desires to distinguish himself. But such ■ 
a leaving ceitiliiate tarries with it no assurance that the 
holder possesses a good gcnei.il foundation (jpr a liberal 
education. And it would clearly not be a suitable prece- 
dent for the* leaving ceitilicatc of the elementary school . 

Nor can the labour certificates at present awarded by , 
the Department be regarded as a satisfactory test of 
school work from an educational point of view. So long ' 
as the Elementary Education Act of 1876, and the 
several Acts which icgulate the employment of children.' 
in factories and workshops remain in force, the award of ^ 
what arc called certificates of proficiency M must con' -, 
tinue under the* present conditions. But these certify 7 
cates attest nothing but a meagre outfit of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. To “ reach ” a standard which will satisfy * 
the Act of Parliament or bye-laws of a School Board 
district is to give little or no evidence of general know- 
ledge or intelligence; and the state of the law and oL 
public opinion which accepts the passing of the tbirii 
fourth standard in the three elementary subjects 
reason for the early withdrawal of a child from 
labour for which he is ill-prepared is as injurii 
effect on the schools as it is inimical to the true 
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of the scholars and their parents. A legal minimum is 
often interpreted by poor parents ns if it were the maxi- 
mum, *or at least as if it were sufficient; and the official 
use of the word^* proficiency” in connexion with the bare 
requirements of a low sundaid according to the Jirst 
schedule in the appendix of the Code someth* " ‘^iyeys, 
to thpsc whwse sympathy with educational authouties it 
is of the utmost importance to secure, a false and mis- 
leading impression. Moreover, the fact that the labour 
Certificate has a pecuniary value and that to withhold it 
from a family struggling with poverty seems unkind or 
inconsiderate, often causes x not unreasonable leniency 
in the examination, and materially diminishes the educa- 
tional valu# of the certific ate. It may well be doubted 
whether the imposition of legal lestraints and disabilities 
On ill-instructed children, or the encouragement of early 
exemption from school attendance in the eise of scholars 
who happen to be precocious is a wise expedient for 
securing the true improvement which we all desire. 

.frobably it will be found in the long run that we may 
rely more safely on measures serving to keep prominently 
in public view the goal which ought to be reached, and 
a just estimate of the work which throughout its whole 
' ‘course a good school ought to do for its pupils. 

From this point of view, the merit certificate provided The Seetek 
in the regulations of the Scotch Education Dcpaitmcnt 
deserves the attentive consideration of school authorities 
on this side of the Tweed : — Article 29 of the Scotch 
Code contains this provision : — 


A certificate of merit will be granted once only by the Dcpart- 
to *ay scholar over 12 years of age who satisfies the Inspector 
he has attained a standard of thorough efficiency in the three 
^QB^enUty subjects, a» well as in the class subjects (at least two) 
: |Mtoed in the uhoqf. 
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“The manager* will furnishaa list (on a schedule supped by the 
dcpaitment on spuial application by ih<* managers) of the scholars 
to be presented for merit certificate's; and tl.i teacher mus»certify 
to the ihai.ictcr and comhi't of cadi pupil admitted to the examina- 
tion. i 

“ The- innii certificate will .iltcst thorough efficiency in the three 
clonn iilary sublet to, and will O.nc the cla^> subjects and specific 
subjects (if .mi) taken by the sclnd.u to wlmm it \» grantetk No 
im lit ieil itii ale will be i- >m*d to a scholar who ha^ n>-t mastered all 
the standutiK set butli in Article 2 S (elementary subjects) m who 
does not show ease* and fhieiu y m leading, 1 ■»u^idei.\ble fluency in 
writing and lompo-ution, and the p-w<i of applying the rules of 
anthmetn in a way likely to pi-,w naful ui common affairs of 
life. Some test of nu i»\ti ao’Jim ,u vv « il also be applied." 

Thus the evpeiur.* e gamed m Foreign countries, 
espei uil\ that of the Certifnat if if tides primitives in 
l ; um e atul llclgium, coincides with that acquired in 
the northern pari of our own island, and reveals the 
existence ot a want which our i.ngh-sh system dues not 
supply. In seeking to apply this expel ionce to our 
own special cm umstances and needs, two or three 
pteliminarv eonsideiations appear to deserve some 
weiglit : - 

(1) 'The examination should not be competitive, 
and should not have for its prominent object the dis- 
covery or reward of exceptional merit. Its purpose 
should be to set before schools and scholars generally 
4 ^iaiurc and si ope of a good elementary education, 
^|Pto otlet such a test as a boy or girl of average 
diligence and intelligence ought to attain. 

(2) No prize or immediate pecueiary advantage 
should be associated with it. No legal enactment need 
enfoice it, and no penally should be inclined by those 
who do not possess it. Its value should depend entirely 
on the quality of the attainments it professed to attest, 
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on "the fairness aiul thoroughness of the examination, 
and on tin. meua^ed appteci ition \ car by ycai the 
worth Tif a good education on the part of parents and the 
public. Considered as an ins; ^ujent lor raising and 
maintaining the standard 01 insinii.^n, the awaul of a 
leaving certificate should be n ganled *n e«hu ational 
measure onl^; and the less teacher-, and examiners are 
liable to be inlliicnred by ( ompa^sion to individuals, or 
by regard to the peuiniuiv ctfect of the ^vanl, the 
better. 

(3) In mcaMiung the c hums ofascholai to receive 
a certificate tcj.ird should no! be hud to the numbei of 
subjects he takes up. or to the giants he has enabled the 
school to eyn. Nor should any authority fix the ulalive 
important e of leitain subjects, or seek to enlooe, c.<;, 
in rural dissri<ts, the study of agruultuie, or in great 
towns, the study either ol (oimnercial account keeping, 
or of am purtuul.11 local handicraft. The ehu I objects 
to be kept tn view are to si*« ure that a sutist.ntor) use 
lias been made of a good ileincntur) course, and that this 
course, while including all the neeessaiy nidmients of 
learning, shall leave room for optional subjects adapted, 
indifferent places, to the local re'jtur«-im.nts and to the 
particular aptitudes and qualifications ot teacher-. 

These general conditions being premised, it icinains /“//»• ideal 
to consider what it is that education —so far as its results 
are ascertainable by examination —should have accom tonne. 
plished for a scholar who quits an elementary school at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen. We cannot escape the 
enumeration of* details or the authorisation of -nine sort 
of syllabus, although we may admit that the attention of 
teachers has too often been dire* ted rather to the list of 
separate subjects than to a rounded and complete scheme 
of discipline and graining as a whole. 
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Now the curriculum gf every school ought ^0 com- 
prise 

(1) Heading, writing, and arithmetic, as laid* down, 
in the several standards of the Education Department, 
UJ) to the seventh. 

(2) The English language, with the elements of 
grammar and cxciriscs in English com potion. 

(3) The outlines, at least, of 1 British geography and 
English hif.toiy. 

(4) The rudiment- of ph\Hcal and experimental 

science. • 

(5) Some m 'jiuimanec with good literature, and the 

learning l>y Ik.ul of dunce j>assages from the best 
authors 1 

(o) Drawing, needlework (for gnls), and for boys 
some othet form of manual inslrm lion. 

(7) Moral and religious instruction. 

This item is not placed last through an) doubt of its 
supreme importance, but simply because of the impossi- 
bility of estimating ii accurately, and because, even if it 
admitted ot exact measurement, the officers of the State 
are not the persons to pu form the task. 

In reg.ud to the items marked i, 2, 3, and 5, it is 
reasonable to expect that satisfactory evidence of a 
tolerably uniform kind might be expected from all candi- 
dates alike. As to 4 and 6, considerable diversities of 
plan and pi active may properly be looked for and en- 
comaged. In science, for example, one school may 
cultivate mechanics, chemistry, or some, other subject 
having a visible and immediate application to industry 
and to success in business; and another may prefer the 
sciences whuh. intellectually, have a higher value, though 
they have no obwous luaiing on moncy-getdng or the* 
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business pf Jile. It may su(tice # to mention two examples 
■ of what is here meant. Natural history the study of 
plants tmd animals, the classiluation and arrangement of 
specimens —is well calculated to c&tt isc the observant 
faculty, and to*train the scholar to ami i. icy and to 
systematic thinking, although its immediate utility is not 
obvioifc ; U h. r >J sight. Astiouomy, too, has been strangely 
neglected in seK^I i nrrintla, probably because it is of no 
commercial imporl.iiite and no piues are obtainable for 
pursuing it. Vet tluie is no study better calculated to 
exalt the imagination, to enlaigc the mental hori/on of the 
student, and to help him to know the universe he lives 
in, and his own plate in it. A teacher who is inteiested 
in this subjgrl, and who helps In*. schnlais to observe tlu; 
motion of the stars, to discriminate fixed Mars from 
planets, and to know something of the moon and its 
phases, ought to find that his efforts are encouraged 
and that any icsulis lie can achieve are duly re« og- 
nised. 

Beside^ its tegular course of lessons, as prescribed in 
its time-table, every good s< hoo) ought to do something 
to call forth latent power and sympathy, am! to stimulate 
the love of reading and inquiry, and the desire for further 
knowledge. The teacher who devises !my new plan for 
securing these objects should have the opportunity of 
submitting his plan to the official examiner, and securing 
due credit for any optional subject which has a truly 
formative and educational character. In no other way 
can we hope to escape from a stereotyped and barren 
routine, and to enlist in the development of national 
education the s> m pat hies, the inventiveness and the varied 
knowledge of the best teachers. 

. It is highly desirable that some part of the examina- Oral ex - 
tioit should be oral, and should be designed rather \o a,ninihtfm 
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test a scholars general intelligence, Ins knowledge of "Ac 
meaning of what he reads and his interest in his school 
work, than the aaurary of hi>. information. It Is also 
important that a < # eititkate of good character and 
attendance at school should he a condition precedent to 
admission to examination. 


The 

relation 
Ulivcnt 
nhiU'l iIHlt 
home. 


One gicat need in our present so< ial a^jftJfeV'^jtional 
arrangements is the establishment closer relation 
between tfce s< bool and the scholar's liomc. The public 
opinion win* h in S< ot. ind. and 4 n I* ran* e, Germany and 
SwjUciI.md, has lul l<> a Ingl. applet l^mm of the bless- 
ings of a good i.imat’ai, hardly exists to the same 
extent anione ti c poor;? Knghdi purnu although it is 
ycailv be««»mmg more pionoumed. It is gi^utly helped 
by s* bool kmling hbi.uicv by s< hool swings banks, by 
scholarships and exhibitions obtainable by merit, and 
tenable m technical or oilici hither m hook. It was in 


some degree assisted b\ the now disused duplicate 
schedule, which turnishcd yeai bv war p.irtic ulars acces- 
sible to the paients. and enabled tiiein to tell the progress 
of then children. It would probably be helped yet 
more, if as in Amenra the patents were annually invited 
to a public' c eremony. at which opportunity was afforded 
to see something of the methods pursued in the school, 
and of the results produced. Hut it would be most 
effectually encouraged, if there were— clearly set forth, 
and intelligible to the public a standard of attainment 
which every scholar ought to reach before quitting the 
elementary school, and if the co-operation of the parents 
were sought in the efforts of school authorities to main- 
tain that standard. It is to be icarcd that among the 
wage-earning classes there is at present a very imperfect 
recognition of the fact that the piaaical difference be- 
tween the successful and the unprosperous man, is largely 
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dcpendtgii on the time spent iji prepara' inn tor the bu>i 
ne^s of life. Every \ ear .it school adds to the worth of 
a )OM$i on entering the labour maike:, and gives him a 
better chance of future advnncemeftt. Ami as it would 
be a seiious Mistake to increase the inducements to 
shorten thc'pcriod of school life, the Leaving (Vilifiratc 
shoul^J^ijivcase be gt anted betoie the thirteenth year, 
aria should alVs be given on conditions which pre- 
suppose regular application up to that age. 

It may be added that the value of the certifieale The 

would be tar eiealei. if it were gi.inted under the (hint ( 

. t. . /.» A* 

authoiity of the S:ate, than if Silmol Itoaids, Managing ^rantrdh 

Communes, 01 individual teatheis avvatde<l it. l'lieu* ^ 

rat fur 

would be bjttei seumt) toi the maintenam e o! a uniform than ly 
and impartial standaid, and toi the abx n< e ot lo« . 1 1 * tht ^ <l,t 

1 t turn tic r. 

and peisonal mlhMur Moieovei allowame imisi 
be made foi a vet) natural and not unreasonable send 
ment, whnh causes ilu average patent and s< hoSai to 
regard a rerlifu.ite Mgi.ed b) a publn oiticci, such as 
Her Majesty's Insputor of Schools, as a document 
possessing spec ul digtut) and a*, an object of honourable 
ambition. 

In summing up the arguments of this brief paper, it 
is not difficult to foucast some of the * onsecpienc es 
which might be expec ted to follow from the olfu i;d issue 
of leaving certificates by the Education heparlincnt to 
the scholars in public elementary schools It would 
certainly have the effect of defining more cxai tlv the 
course of instruction which should be adopted in such 
schools; and *wouid afford an additional and much 
needed safeguard for thoroughness urd exactness in 
instruction It would help teacher* in sc unrig discipline 
and regular attendance, if they were a.ile to say that 
without these they would not feel justified, in certifying 
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that the scholar was eligible to be examined. «lt would 
arottsi the intciisl and tilt: sympathy of the parents, and 
give them a new motive for co-operating with the School- 
teachers. It would gfeatly facilitate the work of secondary 
and tr< him .d m hooks, by furnishing tiieifi with an appro- 
priate <niruhfe examination. It would luflp the cm 
ploveis of laboui to discriminate among l^biMp;4j£ant.s 
for situations. And it in not too inucj^o hope that by 
degrees n* inllucm e ot the system would serve to make 
clcaier in the cy< s of the public the relations between 
character, knowledge. :.n** r.i*e!hge»u e,^»n the one hand, 
and, on the other, Uk hor.uui, piuspciily, and usefulness 
of the citizen life. 
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